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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In perusing different works 
since the publication of the 24th vol. of the 
Archeologia, I find the following accounts 
relating to Hats, which may afford some 
amusement. 

Evelyn in his Diary, 1644-5, mentions 
that the Jews in Rome ‘all wear yellow 
hatts,” p. 124. And again in p. 169, “* The 
Jewes in Rome wore red hatts til the Car- 
dinal of Lions, being short-sighted, lately 
saluted one of them, thinking him to be a 
Cardinal, as he passed by his coach; on 
which an order was made that they should 
use only the yellow colour.” 

In the English Romayne Life, by Anthonie 
Munday, 1590, b. 1. it is mentioned *‘ that 
the Jewes (in Rome) may be knowne from 
any other people, every one weareth a yellow 
cap or hatte, and if he goe abroade without 
_ it, they will use him very yll favouredly. In 

this: order they come to the sermon, and 
when any of hess doth chaunge his faith, 
he taketh his yellow cap or hatte off from 
his head, and throwes it away with great 
violence ; then will a hundred offer him a 
blacke cap or hatte,” &c.—Harl. Miscel. 

The Present State of England, by Walter 
Carey, printed 1627. ‘<I saw a compleat 
gentleman of late, whose beaver hat cost 
thirty-seven shillings, a feather twenty shil- 
lings, the hat-band three pounds,” &c. 
Again—‘‘I will not forget to touch a little 
the foolish and costly fashion of changing 
fashions, noted especially and objected 
against our English nation, and in one 
thing only, I mean the hat, I will express 
our prodigious folly in all the rest. Of late 
the broad-brimmed hat came suddenly in 
fashion, and put all others out of counte- 
nance and request, and happy were they that 
could get them soonest, and be first seen 
in that fashion, so that a computation being 
made, there is at least 300,000/. or much 
more, in England only, bestowed on broad- 
brimmed hats within one year and a half. 
As for others, either beaver or felts, they 
were on a sudden of no reckoning at all, 
insomuch that myself, still continuing one 
fashion, bought a beaver hat for five shil- 
lings, which the year before could not be 
had under thirty shillings.”—Harl. Miscel. 

In plate xu. vol. xxiv. of the Arche- 
ologia, the hat of James Howell, which is 
copied from an old print, I have since dis- 
covered in perusing the Censuria Lit. (Art. 
DLXvilI.) that it belonged to a scarce work 
entitled ‘‘ England's Teares for the present 
wars, &c. 1644.” J.A.R. 


a ee 


E. I. C. says, ‘* Mr. Kempe having re- 
ferred to a description by me of the effigy 
of Bishop Shepey at Rochester, which ap- 
peared in your Magazine at the time of the 
discovery, I am happy to have an opportu- 
nity (though somewhat late in the day) of 
corroborating my former statement respect- 
ing the beard of the effigy; it having been 
stated in your pages that such beard was 
added after the discovery was made. Now, 
as I have lately had. an opportunity of see- 
ing not only the drawing by Mr. Swaine, 
which Mr. Kempe exhibited to the Anti- 
quarian Society, but also an elaborate series 
of drawings by Mr. Cottingham, the archi- 
tect of the cathedral, I am enabled to state 
that my observations were accurate, which 
perhaps at this period I should not have 
deemed necessary to assert but for the re- 
cent reference to my description.” 


Respecting the ancient family of Stuart 
of Tillicoultrie, InvesticaTor states that 
in a pedigree which he has lately seen, the 
fourth son of Alexander Stuart, of Gals- 
toun, the grandson of Mr. John Stuart, of 
Bonkyll, is denominated Robert Stuart, 
of Barscube, and inquires in what county 
this place exists, or has existed. Garscube, 
about five miles from Glasgow, he conceives 
cannot be the same. 


An Inguirer asks for historical informa- 
tion respecting the Greek Church formerly 
in Stag-lane, now called Crown-street, at 
what time it belonged to the Greeks, and 
when it became the property of the French 
congregation? Also for the inscription 
over the portal, now almost obliterated. 


P. 268. The title should be Viscount 
Dawnay, of the county of Downe, not in 
the county of Downe. Down is now the 
orthography of the county, but the Dawnay 
family retain the ancient mode of spelling 
the name with an e final. 


P. 312. At Sr. Mato died Samuel Lee, 
a non-conformist divine, on his return from 
New England, having been taken prisoner 
by a French privateer in 1691. He was 
author of several antiquarian as well as the- 
ological works. 


P. 374, read Lord Gwydyr, not Gwydir. 


M. H. asks by whom was Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible first translated into 
English? and if there ever has been an 
Italian or a Spanish translation of the work ? 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE CURRENCY, AND THE RENEWAL OF THE BANK CHARTER. 


Mr. Urban, 

AS a Committee is now sitting on 
the question of renewing the Bank 
Charter, it is desirable that enquiry 
should be made into its history, for the 
purpose of pointing out the advantages 
which have accrued from it to the 
public, and the possibility of render- 
ing it more highly and generally bene- 
ficial ; likewise by examining the na- 
ture and causes of the difficulties and 
dangers it has had to encounter, to as- 
certain the principles upon which the 
security of our paper currency depends. 

It is evident from their measures, 
as well as from their speeches, that 
the views of the Earls of Liverpool 
were almost diametrically opposite to 
those of Mr. Pitt on the subject of 
Paper Currency, and upon other 
branches of financial policy, particu- 
larly Treaties of Commerce and the 
Sinking Fund. Mr. Pitt’s views were 
more in conformity with those of the 
generality of men of business, but the 
two Earls laid claim to superior know- 
ledge from their acquaintance with 
the writings of theorists. 

Under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, the 
transition from war to peace was ren- 
dered a transition from degradation 
and despondency to a state of unex- 
ampled prosperity, which under the 
same guidance was maintained amidst 
the most arduous contest in which 
this country ever was engaged. Our 
success in that contest is attributed 
by his admirers to the financial system 
introduced by Mr. Pitt, while on the 
other hand they ascribe the feebleness 
of our efforts during the American 
war to the restrictions on the Cur- 
rency, introduced by the first Earl of 
Liverpool soon after the commence- 
ment of that contest, and which were 
renewed with greater rigour by his 
son after the fall of Napoleon. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
under the operation of the measure 


intended to restore a more wholesome 
state of currency, the country has 
been less prosperous than during the 
preceding period. Lord King, the 
ablest of our theoretical writers, has 
acknowledged this to be the case with 
regard to agriculture, but the advo- 
cates of the present system attribute 
all the evils which have accompanied 
its introduction and developement to 
the previous departure from sound 
theory, of which they accuse Mr. Pitt, 
and -particularly to the extension of 
our paper currency. 

The proposed inquiry into the his- 
tory of the Bank of England, and into 
the state of things which preceded its 
establishment, is intended to serve as 
a test of the theoretical views from 
which have originated two prominent 
measures of the present system, the 
restriction of silver payment, and the 
suppression of the small note cur- 
rency. 

A full statement of these views has 
been bequeathed to us by the first 
Earl of Liverpool, in his Letter to the 
King, published two years before his 
own death, and one year before that 
of Mr. Pitt. He tells us that he had 
attributed the difficulties of the Bank 
in 1797 to an excess of paper currency, 
and that he was of opinion the prohi- 
bition of two-pound notes in 1776 
ought to have been extended to a 
higher denomination. The five-pound 
notes of the Bank of England had 
been first put into circulation about 
two years before the suspension, in 
consequence of the scarcity of money 
occasioned by commercial speculation. 
Mr. Pitt declared before the Com- 
mittee that the increase of commerce 
required an increase of circulating me- 
dium ; but, in conformity with Adam 
Smith, Lord Liverpool considered 
scarcity of money as certain evidence 
of overtrading. 

In a passage quoted by his Lord- 
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ship, paper currency is represented by 
Adam Smith as merely supplying the 
place of the coin which would other- 
wise circulate; and it is generally sup- 
posed by theorists, that an equal 
quantity of coin is always driven out 
of circulation by the introduction of 
paper currency, until the whole is ex- 
pelled, after which any addition must 
occasion a depreciation of the cur- 
rency; therefore the circulation of small 
notes has been twice prohibited at the 
instigation of the Earls of Liverpool, 
for the purpose of keeping in constant 
and general use a sufficient quantity 
of gold to serve as a measure of the 
value of our currency : but are not the 
twenty shillings given in exchange for 
a one pound note a more correct mea- 
sure of its value? This I shall endea- 
vour to substantiate. 

It certainly is of the greatest im- 
portance to keep the value of our cur- 
rency as uniform as possible ; this can 
only be done by adhering to one sole 
standard measure, and imperfect as it 
may be, it is impossible to select a 
better measure than silver. Our an- 
cestors, in conformity with the prac- 
tice of the whole civilized world, made 
silver the measure of their gold coin, 
as well as of commodities; therefore 
during more than two centuries pre- 
vious to 1816, no alteration was made 
in our silver coinage, but the weight 
or price of our gold coin had been al- 
tered whenever it was expedient, in 
order that it might conform to the 
silver standard; and the same thing 
has been done in France and Holland. 

The supposed alteration of our 
standard from silver to gold, upon 
which Lord Liverpool insisted in his 
Letter to the King, was only an altera- 
tion in our mode of payment occa- 
sioned by the establishment of the 
Bank of England, and the introduc- 
tion of paper currency; previous to 
which, our payments were made in 
silver, as is still the practice gene- 
rally on the Continent ; therefore our 
bank notes ought to be considered as 
representing the silver for which they 
were originally substituted, not the 
gold for which they are occasionally 
exchanged, but which is not suffi- 
ciently abundant to supply their place. 
By losing sight of this fact, and making 
gold the sole legal tender, we have 
exposed the Bank and the whole trade 
of the kingdom to such danger, that a 
total suspension of payment was with 
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great difficulty avoided in the autumn 
of 1825, and a perfect restoration of 
confidence has not yet been effected. 

Gold never was sufficiently abundant 
for general use in large payments, 
either in this or in any other country, 
and as it has increased in scarcity, it 
has every where advanced in price, or 
fallen more into disuse. The gold 
florin formerly coined by almost every 
state in Germany, but now no longer 
to be met with, was used to pay for 
all the corn brought down the Rhine 
to Holland, and until very lately all 
the corn of Poland was paid for in 
gold. In both cases the necessity of 
using it has been removed by the 
greater convenience of bills of ex- 
change. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, gold advanced in price one half; 
and the weight and price of our gold 
coin was altered in that proportion, 
while our silver coin remained unal- 
tered, because it was our standard 
measure. The twenty shilling gold 
coins of JamesI.and the twoCharleses, 
though of less weight than those of 
the preceding coinage, soon passed 
current above the rate at which they 
were issued. The guinea which was 
coined by Charles II. as a twenty-shil- 
ling piece, became worth more than 
twenty-four shillings in full weight 
silver coin, in the reign of King Wil- 
liam; and it is not impossible in- 
creasing scarcity might have raised the 
price to twenty or twenty-five pounds 
per ounce (gold being now about one 
hundred times as scarce as silver), if 
the necessity of using it had not been 
generally diminished by making paper 
the representative of silver. 

The usefulness of silver as a com- 
modity, and the great abundance of it 
kept for that purpose, renders the 
value of it less dependent on the use 
of it as money, and it is very desirable 
that the commodity we use as our 
standard measure, should not be lia- 
ble to fluctuations in its own value, 
from this application of it. On this 
account silver is preferable to any 
other commodity of similarly limited 
production. The only reason for pre- 
ferring gold is the compactness of its 
value; in this respect it is surpassed 
by paper currency representing silver; 
therefore, subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England, the 
price of gold became nearly reduced 
to its value for those purposes for 
which it is indispensible as a commo- 
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dity, but while the stock of it is so 
small, it must be liable to a consi- 
derable rise from any extraordinary 
demand, consequently it is a most 
unfair standard of value. 

The first Earl of Liverpool, to make 
it appear that gold was more steady in 
its value than silver, attributed the 
rise in price of the former, to a super- 
abundance of silver, but it is evident 
this abundance was not greater than 
the demand created by commerce, 
which caused the use of it as a com- 
modity to be carried to an extent that 
was complained of as inconvenient, 
consequently restrictions were imposed 
on the manufacture, and encourage- 
ment offered to the melting down of 
silver utensils to supply the Mint. 

The demand created for silver as a 
commodity by the extension of com- 
merce, to which paper currency is es- 
sential, prevents the substitution of 
the latter as its representative from 
lowering the value of silver. Instead 
of using it as money, we make use of 
it in the form of spoons, forks, and 
articles of higher luxury, which are 
convertible into coin in case of neces- 
sity. On one particular occasion the 
cities of Holland supplied the Govern- 
ment with nearly ten millions in plate, 
to meet the public exigency. Upon 
this and upon other points I am sup- 
ported by the evidence of the Earl of 
Liverpool, as I shall hereafter show. 

It is commonly asserted by theorists, 
as a reason for imposing restraints 
upon paper currency, that it can only 
supply the place of the coin which was 
previously in circulation, and save the 
expense of it; but the words of Adam 
Smith, quoted by the first Earl of Li- 
verpool, admit the possible advantage 
to be much greater. The whole paper 
currency of every kind which can ea- 
sily circulate in every country never 
can exceed the value of the gold and 
silver of which it supplies the place, 
or which the commerce, being sup- 
posed to be the same, would circulate 
if there was no paper currency. Ac- 
cording to this maxim of Adam Smith, 
there is no danger in any increase of 
paper currency, if it be attended by a 
proportionate increase of trade; yet 
because they acted on this sound 
principle, the Directors of the Bank 
were reprimanded by Lord Liverpool’s 
Bullion Committee. The Bank of Eng- 
land was established for the purpose 
of increasing the trade of the kingdom, 
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upon the principle that increase of 
trade requires an increase of circulat- 
ing medium, and Mr. Locke’s de- 
scription of the state of things before 
its establishment shews that it was’ 
wanted to supply not only a cheaper 
but a more abundant circulating me- 
dium. I shall insert it here at full 
length, because its correspondence with 
the recent consequences of Lord Li- 
verpool’s restrictions renders it very 
instructive. 

Mr. Locke had vainly endeavoured 
to solve the problem which modern 
theorists think so easy of solution— 
the proportion of money necessary for 
the trade of the country; for which 
purpose he traced the progress of mo- 
ney through the various channels of 
its circulation with the assiduity of a 
Rennell trying to anticipate the disco- 
very of the final course of the Niger, 
and finding his research rendered 
fruitless by the standing pools which 
arrested the circulation of money at 
that time as they do at present, he 
drew the following picture, which 
shews that paper currency was want- 
ed, not as a substitute for current coin, 
but to supply the deficiency of it. 


** This was the ordinary course while we 
had money running in the several channels 
of commerce, but this now very much fail- 
ing, and the farmers not having money to 
pay the labourer, supplies him with corn 
which in the great plenty the labourer will 
have at his own rate, or else not teke it off 
his hands for wages; and as for the work- 
men employed in our manufactures, e-ne- 
cially the woollen ones, these the clothier 
not having ready money to pay furnisheth 
with the necessaries of life, and so trucks 
commodities for work, which, such as they 
are, good or bad, the workman must take at 
the master’s rate, or sit still and starve ; 
whilst by this means this new set of in- 
grossers or forestallers, having the feeding 
and supplying their numerous body of work- 
men out of their warehouses, for they have 
now magazines of all sorts of wares, set the 
price upon the poor landholders; that the 
markets being destroyed, the farmers must 
sell to these ingrossers upon their own terms 
of time and rate. What kind of influence 
this is like to have upon land, and how this 
way rents are like to be paid at quarter 
day, it is easy to apprehend; and it is no 
wonder to hear every day of farmers break- 
ing and running away, for if they cannot 
receive money for their goods at market it 
will be impossible for them to pay their 
landlords’ rent. If any one doubt, let him 
enquire how many farmers are broke and gone 
since Michaelmas. Want of money being to 











this degree, works both ways upon the land- 
holder; first, the ingrosser lets not the 
money come to market, but supplies the 
workmen; secondly, as the tenant cannot 
coin his rent just at quarter day, but must 
gather it up by degrees and lodge it with 
them till pay day, or borrow it of those 
who have it lying by them, or do gather it 
up by degrees, which is the same thing, and 
is necessarily so much money for some time 
lying still.” 


This statement is dated four or five 
years before the establishment of the 
Bank of England, and five-and-twenty 
years later than the treatise of Sir J. 
Child, containing a proposal for the 
introduction of paper currency, and 
which Mr. Locke and all theorists 
continued to oppose. Mr. Locke’s 
objections are given in the following 
passage, which a little precedes the 
last extract :— 


“¢ The necessity of a certain proportion 
of money to trade depends on money, not as 
counters, for the reckoning may be kept or 
transferred by writing, but in money as a 
pledge which writing cannot supply the 
place of; since the bond, bill, or other 
note of debt I receive from one man will 
not be accepted as security by another, he 
not knowing that the bond is true or legal, 
or that the man bound to me is honest or 
responsible, and so is not valuable enough 
to become a current pledge, nor can by 
public authority be made so, as in the case 
of assigning of bills. Because the law can- 
not give to bills that intrinsic value which 
the common consent of mankind has an- 
nexed to silver and gold, and because fo- 
reigners can never be brought to take your 
bills or writings for any sort of payment, 
though perliaps they might pass as valuable 
considerations among your own people, did 
not this very much hinder it, that they are 
liable to unavoidable doubts, dispute, and 
counterfeiting, and require other proofs to 
assure’ us that they are good securities than 
our own eyes or a touchstone ; and at best 
this course, though practicable, will not hin- 
der us from being poor, but may be sus- 
pected to help to make us so by keeping us 
from feeling our poverty, which in distress 
will be sure to find us in greater disadvantage. 
Though it be certain it ts better than letting any 
of our trade fall for want of current pledges, 
and letter too than borrowing money upon 
use, if this way of assigning bills can be made 
so safe, easy, and universal at home as to 
prevent it.” 


Thus Mr. Locke acknowledged that 
paper currency might supply the de- 
ficiency of money, and prevent the ne- 
cessity of borrowing it ata high rate of 
interest ; and the fact that it has done 
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so is a sufficient answer to the asser- 
tion of the Ricardo professors, that 
paper currency cannot increase the 
quantity of monies, and lower the 
rate of interest. Many years after it 
had enabled us to reduce the interest 
of the national debt to 3 per Cent. it 
was represented by Adam Smith as 
merely supplying the place of the gold 
and silver which would otherwise cir- 
culate, and Lord Liverpool thought 
the amount of it ought not to exceed 
that of the gold alone. He imagined 
that we had abandoned the right of 
using silver, because he overlooked the 
fact that our bank notes, which con- 
stituted the chief part of our currency, 
were the representatives of silver, ac- 
cording to the literal and. legal sense 
of their wording, and were therefore 
to be deemed payment in silver coin 
as much as bills payable at the Bank 
of Amsterdam were always considered 
upon the continent as payment in silver 
bullion, although gold taken at its mar- 
ket value formed part of the treasure 
of that bank. The use of gold as an 
equivalent, above the value it would 
otherwise have in the market as a 
commodity, does not create a gold 
standard any more than the use of 
platina at twenty shillings per ounce 
would constitute a platina standard ; 
because, to make platina the sole 
legal tender in large payments without 
altering the value of our money, we 
ought to allow it to pass current at 
the rate of a hundred pounds per 
ounce, or perhaps much higher, on 
account of its scarcity. The use of 
two metals does not create a double 
standard, because it is an impracti- 
cable thing; this is evident from the 
attempts to define it made by the 
American President, Jefferson, who 
was Ambassador at Paris in 1788, 
when the price of the louis d’or was 
altered (without any alteration of the 
silver coin) upon the principle that 
silver was the sole standard of the 
currency, although gold was a legal 
tender in all payments. Upon the 
same principle an alteration in the 
price of the guinea was enacted in 
1717 by advice:of Sir I. Newton, who 
thus practically adhered to the opi- 
nion of Mr. Locke, that silver was the 
solestandard of our currency, and alone 
fit to be so. 

The philosophical principle upon 
which Sir [. Newton lowered the price 
of the guinea to its value_as bullion, 
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has been productive of great practical 
inconvenience by rendering our paper 
currency insecure. This point we 
shall have to consider after we have 
finished our enquiry into the difficul- 
ties which preceded the establishment 
of the bank. 

Having had before us Mr. Locke’s 
evidence of the scarcity of money, 
and his opinion of the impossibility 
of supplying the deficiencies by paper 
currency, let us now examine some of 
his own particular views of cause and 
remedy. 


** The multiplying of dealers hinders the 
trade of any country, by making the circuit 
which the money goes larger, and in this 
rianner more stops, so that the returns 
must necessarily be slower and scantier to 
the prejudice of trade; besides, that they 
eat up too great a share of the gains of 
the trade, by that means starving the la- 
bourers and impoverishing the landholders, 
whose interest is chiefly to be taken care 
of, it being a settled immoveable concern- 
ment in the commonwealth. Ifthis be so 
it is past question, that all encouragement 
should be given to artificers, and things so 
ordered as much as might be, that those 
who make should also vend and retail their 
own commodities, and they le hindered as 
much as possible from passing here at home 
through divers hands to the last buyer. 
Lazy and unworking shopkeepers in this 
being worse than gamesters, that they do 
not only keep so much of the money of a 
country constantly on their hands, but also 
make the public pay them for the keeping 
of it. Here we may observe how much 
manufacturers deserve to be encouraged, 
since that.part of trade, though the most 
considerable, is driven with the least 
money, especially if the workmanship be 
worth more than the materials ; for to the 
trade that is driven by labourers and handi- 
craftsmen, one two-and-fiftieth part of the 
money yearly paid them will be sufficient, 
but to the trade of our commodities of our 
bare growth a much greater proportion of 
money is required.” 


I have substituted dealers for bro- 
kers, the latter word having become 
obsolete in Mr. Locke’s sense of it; 
he thought the multiplicity of dealers 
absorbed too large a part of the curren- 
cy, locking it in standing pools, or causing 
stops in the circulation, and keeping it 
away from the productive.classes, the 
manufacturer and the agriculturist. 
Undoubtedly the same amount of 
commodities may employ a greater 
quantity of money when they pass 
through divers hands, but this compe- 
tition is rendered advantageous to the 
farnier and the manufacturer by the 
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assistance of paper currency. Whether 
it enhances prices to the consumer, is 
a question which causes much differ- 
ence of opinion about the usefulness 
of paper currency in the present day. 

In the Pamphlet on the Administra- 
tion of Affairs, at the commencement 
of 1823, written in defence of Lord 
Liverpool’s measure, and supposed to 
contain his views, the following words 
of Mr. Locke were quoted in support 
of them:— 

** If the number of dealings remain the 
same, and the number of money pieces (cur- 
rency) be diminished, the value of money 
must be proportionally raised, inasmuch as 
a less portion of money pieces has to be dis- 
tributed among the same numbers and deal- 
ings, and of course a less portion of mone 
has to fall to the share of any single deal- 
ing.” 

The writer added— 

** This argument is unquestionably true, 
hecause it makes the conclusion depend on 
the premises.” 

If, instead of diminishing the number 
of money’ pieces, you increase the 
number of dealings, the result must be 
the same; therefore, according to this 
proposition, prices must be lowered by 
“« passing through divers hands,” but 
we have seen Mr. Locke argue that 
the passing through divers hands must 
raise prices ; such are the perplexities 
of theory. The fact is, that prices 
are at the same time raised and low- 
ered by the increase of competition. 
They were not, as Mr, Locke imagined 
they must be, (and were, perhaps, in 
his time, from the deficiency of circu- 
lating medium) raised to the consumer 
and lowered to the manufacturer and 
farmer, but the reverse. The father 
of the late editor of the Morning He- 
rald acquired a handsome fortune by 
selling at low prices, (he is said to 
have been the first person who ticketed 
the goods in his shop) ; and perhaps 
from this circumstance that journal 
has been less marked by servile ad- 
herence to popular prejudices on the 
subject of paper currency than many 
of its contemporaries. Paper currency 
enables the shopkeeper to sell cheaper, 
because it lowers the rate of interest, 
and thus lessens the expense of hold- 
ing a stock of commodities. Mr. Locke 
imagined that a reduction of the rate 
of interest would raise the price of 
commodities, but he denied that it 
would raise their value. : 


«* By what has been said we may see what 
injury the lowering.of interest is like to da 
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us by hindering trade, when it shall either 
make the foreigner call home his money, 
or your own people backward to lend.” 
He continued, ‘‘ there is another seeming 
consequence of the reducing the money 
to a low price, which at first sight has 
such an appearance of truth in it, that I 
have known it to impose upon very able 
men,:and I guess it has no small influ- 
ence at this time in promoting the al- 
teration; and that is, that the lowering of 
interest will raise the value of all other 
things in proportion. For money being the 
counterbalance to all other things purchase- 
able by it, and lying as it were in the oppo- 
site scale of commerce, it looks like a natu- 
ral consequence, that as much as you take 
off from the value of money, you add to the 
price of other things which are exchanged 
for it. The raising of the price of every 
thing being no more but the addition to its 
value in respect of money, or which is all 
one, lowering the value of money.” 

From a passage preceding the 
above, it appears that at that time 
(the year 1690) a slight stimulus had 
been given to commerce by the intro- 
duction of private banking. 

‘¢ In some great towns, where the bank- 
ers are ready at hand to buy bills, or in any 
other way to lend money for short time at 
great interest, there, perhaps, the merchant 
is not forced to keep so much money by 
him as in other places where they have not 
such a supply; but if you consider what 
money, to do this, must necessarily be con- 
stantly lodged in the banker’s hands, the case 
would be much the same.” 

This shews to what a limited extent 
the discounting of bills was practised ; 
and how the prejudices of theorists, 
and their influence upon the legisla- 
ture, contributed, as they still do, to 
debar us from those advantages, of 
which, at a much earlier date, other 
countries have availed themselves. 
We learn from Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
“the merchants of Ipswich, whose 
trade for Elbing is mostly for fine 
cloths, all dyed and dressed within 
our own land, do, for the most part 
buy their fine cloths upon time, and, 
by reason of this, go so much upon 
credit, they are inforced, not being able 
to stand upon their market, to sell and 
give fifteen or eighteen months’ day 
of payment for their clothes ; and hav- 
ing sold them, they then presently 
sell their bills taken for cloth, allow- 
ing after the rate of fourteen or fifteen, 
and sometimes twenty per cent., which 
money they employ forthwith on 
wares at excessive prices, and lose as 
much more that way, by that time 
their wares be sold at home.” Thus 


by overrunning themselves at home 
upon credit, they disable themselves 
and others, enhancing the price of fo- 
reign commodities, and pulling down 
the rates of their own. Sir Walter 
complained that we had been deprived 
of a part of the trade in our own ma- 
nufactures by the Dutch ; and, in or- 
der that we might better oppose those 
rivals, who by their wealth had been 
enabled to contend with us for mas- 
tery in our own seas and river, Sir 
J. Child recommended, in the third 
subsequent reign, that we should les- 
sen the rate of interest. He advised 
that we should make debt-bills trans- 
ferable, as they were in Holland. He 
says this practice was objected to as 
being contrary to our statute against 
Champerty, and the continuance of 
prejudices of the same origin appears 
to have influenced the Earls of Liver- 
pool and their abetters. 

The buying a thing with intent to 
sell it again, and every form of com- 
mercial speculation, have at all times 
been viewed in this country, by states- 
men and legislators, in the light in 
which Mr. Locke represented it. To 
our freeform of government, andour po- 
litical economists, in every age we have 
been indebted for greater restrictions 
in commercial dealings, than would 
have been tolerated in any other 
country. ; 

When wheat fluctuated from three 
shillings to twenty pounds per quarter 
of our present money, as, according 
to Holinshed, it did in the days of 
the Plantagenets, laws were enacted 
against forestalling and regrating, or 
buying corn with the intent to sell 
it again, as if the proper and only ef- 
fectual means of providing against 
scarcity were the cause of it. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica tells 
us that Champerty, in our sense of the 
word, signifies the purchasing a suit, or 
right of suing a chose in action. A 
thing of which any one has the right 
but not the possession, is not assign- 
able in common law. Hitherto, also, 
must be referred the provision of the 
statute 22 Henry VIII. c. 9, “that no 
oneshall sell or purchase any pretended 
right or title to land, unless the vender 
hath received the profits thereof for 
one whole year before such grant, or 
hath been in actual posssesion of the 
reversion or remainder, on pain that 
both purchaser and vender shall each 
forfeit the value of such land to the 
king and the prosecutor.” 

Yours, &c. YLLOSS. 
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Mr. UrBan, Bristol, June 14. 

I SEND you a correct, drawing 
(Plate I.) of the very interesting spe- 
cimen of ancient Sculpture recently 
discovered under the floor of the Chap- 
ter Room of Bristol Cathedral, and 
mentioned in the last number of your 
venerable Magazine (p. 452). 

In the notice alluded’ to, it is said 
that the lid of the stone coffin on 
which this Sculpture was discovered; 
exhibits a ‘‘ representation of Christ 
descending into hell.’ I-am_ inclined 
to think this is a mistake; should it 
not be Christ ascending out of hell? 
“<TIn one hand he bears the cross, and 
with the other he is delivering a sin- 
ner from the jaws of the bottomless 
pit. The figure of Christ occupies 
nearly the whole length of the lid, and 
the attitude displays more than usual 
elegance.”’. Under his feet isa repre- 
sentation of the Devil; the right foot 
of the Saviour standing on his thigh, 
and his left upon his’ head.. The 
cloven foot of Satan:is raised behind 
the heel of Christ. ; 

The faint outline remaining behind 
the figure placed beneath the cross, 
makes it probable that more than one 
figure was originally represented, and 
the opinion’ is strengthened from: the 


fact, that the sculptured side: of the - 


coffin-lid: was placed: downwards: to 
face the corpse, which it once con- 
tained, and the sides have been chip- 
ped off to make it lie. flat upon ‘the 
coffin, which had undoubtedly been 
opened at some former period; ‘pro- 
bably when the: floor:of the room-re- 
cently removed was:laid down, in-the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, as ‘there 
was not the ‘least vestige of a human 
being remaining, the coffin being full 
of earth and stones. . 


Some who have inspected this inte- 


resting relic, suppose that the hands 
of the principal ‘figure are both repre- 
sented on the right side of the body ; 
but I conceive that this error arises 
from a portion of the drapery merely 
folding over the left arm, which gives 
it such an appearance. 

Beside the stone coffins discovered, 
there were two leaden ones brought 
to light, one of which contained a 
skeleton nearly perfect ; but the other, 
which had been wrapped in leather, 
was nearly reduced: to:dust; some 
portions of the principal bones, toge- 
ther with a, part of the: skull,-only re- 

Gent. Mac. June,'1832. 3 
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maining. One or two local coins 
were also found. 

It will be remembered, that during 
the late:disgraceful riots in this city, 
the mob broke into the Chapter Room 
and burnt, or otherwise destroyed, a 
great number of the valuable books it 
contained, and damaged some portions 
of the apartment. The venetable Dean, 
much to his credit, immediately re- 
solved to restore this beautiful room 
to its original state, which, when 
completed, will be one of the finest 
specimens of Norman architecture in 
Europe. A beautiful window of stain- 
ed glass, consisting of three lights, is 
to adorn the east end. 

Yours, &c. Geo. Pryce. 


—-— oe 


Anecpores oF WITCHCRAFT IN 
WILTSHIRE. 


(Concluded from p. 410.) 


Jan. 16,.1685-6. The Alderman of 
Malmesbury in Wiltshire, that being 
the title of the chiefe Magistrate of that 
auntient Borrow, sent to the Justices 
of the Peace of that subdivision of the 
County, to pray them to assist him in 
a discovery which was made of Witches 
by the voluntary confession of one Ann 
Tilling,..widdowe, who had confessed 
to’ Mrs. Mary: Webb, the wife of Mr. 
Robert Webb, since Alderman of that 
Burrow; that she Ann Tilling, — Pea- 
cock, and — Witchell; widow, sisters, 
had- bewitched Thomas the son of ‘the 
above-named Robert Webb and Mary 
his wife, which Mary wads the daugh- 
ter°of Mr. Bartholomew, whos chest 
was broken as in the foregoing relation, 
so that Thomas Webb above-named 
had very grievous fitts of swooning, 
sometimes three or four times in a 
day, and that he seemed to bee pos- 
sest with some foreigne power betwixt 
thos fitts, so that he would curse and 
sweare, telt what the persons suspect- 
ed to have harmed: him were doing or 
saying, and often speake to‘them as if 
they or some of them were: present, 
although not visible to any person 
uppon the’place. 

The confession of Anne Tilling-was 
made to Mrs. Mary Webb upon this 
motion. Mrs. Webb meeting casually 
with Ann Tilling, reproached her for 
that, ungratefully and without provo- 
cation, shee had joined with Peacock 
and Witchell to bewitch her’son, wha 
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in his fitts complayned of Tilling, 
Peacock, and Witchell, for tormenting 
him and doing him hurt severall ways. 
That her husband and shee (Mrs. 
Webb) had ever been very good 
friends to Ann Tilling and her de- 
ceased husband, and had employed 
them in their work, when they want- 
ed work, and had been many ways 
uppon several occasions bountiful and 
beneficial to them, even to the pre- 
venting of their utmost necessity ; 
uppon which Ann Tilling fell downe 
on her knees, and beg’d Mrs. Webb’s 
pardon, confessing she had _ been 
wrought on by goody Peacock and 
Witchell, to agree that her son Tho- 
mas should be bewitched; for which 
shee was very sorry, and would do 
what shee could at any time to helpe 
him to come out of his fitts. The 
boy continuing to have his fitts, Mr. 
Webb complayned to the Alderman, 
who having apprehended Ann Tilling, 
sent to the Justices above-mentioned 
to have their assistances in the exa- 
minations of Tilling and the two 
others above-named. Ann Tilling con- 
fessed before the Alderman and 3 
County Justices, that herselfe, per- 
suaded by and joining with Peacock 
and Witchell, had harmed the boy, 
and caused those fitts, which, by the 
helpe of theyr spirits, they had brought 
upon him; and that, three witches be- 
ing needful to doe things of that na- 
ture, Goody Clark being bedrid, soe 
that shee could not goe out with them, 
nor they have free recourse to her ; 
they had taken her, Ann Tilling, into 
the first 3 in Goody Clark’s place ; 
that they had consultations often with 
other two threes, so that they were 9, 
about avenging themselves upon theyr 
enimys, and that the three threes had 
often mett since shee was admitted 
into the first 3; shee alsoe named 3 
or 4 men and women confederates, but 
not frequently conversing with them. 
That when they mett altogether, it 
was late at night, in some one of their 
houses ; and that there and then they 
did eate and drink all together, and 
consulted of their business, which was 
the avenging themselves uppon theyr 
enimys. Besides the three first uppon 
Tilling’s confession, eleven persons, 2 
. Men and nine women, were appre- 
hended and examined, theyr examina- 
tions taken in writing, and mittimus 
making, and some made and signed, 
for sending them to the County Goale. 


Anecdotes of Witchcraft at Malmesbury. 
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Whilst the clerks were finishing the 
mittimus, another Justice of the Peace 
arrived, who had not been forward, 
not being perhaps very credulous in 
matters of Witchcraft, at least think. 
ing that at Malmesbury they were 
rarer than they were thought to be. 
He was much carressed by the Alder- 
man and the 3 Justices, who began to 
despair of his company at that time, 
and desired him to read the informa- 
tion and confession of Ann Tilling, 
and also the information of Thomas 
the son of Robert Webb, which hav. 
ing done, and seeinge 14 persons ready 
to be committed to the County Goale, 
he was extremely concerned at the 
precipitate proceeding of his fellow 
Justices, and very sadly prayed that 
they would be pleased to hear him, 
before they proceeded further uppon 
the committment of the 14 persons 
then apprehended. It was agreed 
readily that the last come Justice 
should be heard; who thereupon 
moved that the roome might be usher- 
ed, and that none should remayne 
but the Justices and those gentlemen 
of quality that should desire to be 
present with them. It was done as 
agreed to, and done ; some gentlemen 
sent for, and admitted; and an au- 
dience given to the last Justice, who 
spoke words to this purpose : 

“«« Gentlemen,—I see here are appre- 
hended and designed to be committed 
many persons, against whom by the 
informations which I have seen, there 
is (if any) very light evidence. Gen- 
tlemen, what is done at this place, a 
Borough remote from the centre of 
this large County, and almost 40 miles 
from Salisbury, willbe expended both 
by the Reverend Judges, the learned 
Counsayle there, the persons Eccle- 
siastique, and the Gentry of the body 
of the County; so that if any thing 
be done here rashly, it will be severely 
censured, and for ought I know, those 
against whom there is some kind of 
evidence, may escape in the crowd of 
such against whom I see none. Gen- 
tlemen, the mittimus’s only mention a 
general charge of suspicion of witch- 
craft, and that against three onely 
there is a very special charge in the 
informations, that is to say, against 
Tilling, Peacock, and Witchell. Truely, 
Gentlemen, I ever thought the word 
Witch to have a very wide extent, for 
as that word is used now, there may 
be such as are naturally so, at least 
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their natures are corrupted by atra- 
bilis, or something I understand not; 
so that theyr looks, when fixed upon 
a living object many times, destroyes 
it by a certayn poyson, very contrary 
to the purpose of those miserable peo- 
ple, so that it sometimes affects their 
beloved children, but oftener theyre 
owne cattle, which pine away and die, 
to theyr masters’ impoverishment ; as 
in the case of Lee of Christian Mal- 
ford, who was, although he had a 
good farm, and was very laborious 
and diligent, by the death of his own 
cattle, as well as these of his neigh- 
bours, which he fixedly looked upon, 
reduced to great poverty, for his lands 
beinge pasture, nobody would rent 
them, and his owne would pine away 
and dy. I did know another in the 
next parish to Cristian Malford, ordi- 
narily knowne by the name of Snigg, 
whose cattle did not dye ordinarily, 
but would never prove so as to be in 
good liking, his wife, himselfe, his 
children, extreamely leane, and out of 
proofe, as well as his horses, oxen, 
kowes, and hoggs; I never did know 
any he had fat, but a dog, which kept 
himselfe in the barne amongst the 
beanes, out of sight, and had learned 
to eate them, so that hee was fatt. 
The truth of what I assert may be 
easily knowne, one of these persons 
having dwelt in this Hundred; the 
other, Lee, in Damerham North Hun- 
dred, in this subdivision. Of these 
unhappy people there has so much 
been sayd by phylosophers, phisitians, 
and poets, that there nothing remayns 
but to give our compassion to the in- 
voluntary Witches, and to avoyd any 
neere converse with them. There are 
other Witches, for so I must call those 
who in their passion curse in the usual 
terms, ‘‘ the Divell take you or him!” 
‘the Divell break you or his neck !” 
This is an invocation of the Divell; 
and truly their ignorance cannot well 
excuse them from being Witches, by 
their inadvertency, for they misprize 
the invocation of the Divell. There 
are others who deal in charmes, who 
have never made any explicit contract, 
but are by others’ contract, perhaps 
made many generations past, of which 
they are ignorant, but have by tradi- 
tion some conditions annext to the 
charme, as in the case of Mr. Crander, 
who did wear a charme for an ague, 
and was advised to take care of wa- 
ter, whilst he wore that charm, he 
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having very narrowly spared drown- 
ing in a mill-pound of his owne, not 
far from his house, was some few 
days after with Mr. Curtis crossing 
the Thames from Chemsford (Remps- 
ford), in the night to the Wiltshire 
side, where he dwelt. At the landing 
of the boate, both himself and Mr. 
Curtis were mis’d; and upon search 
two or three days after, taken up with 
crooks from under some willows which 
hung down into the water. The thing 
is so well knowne, I need say no 
more of it. Probably the woman was 
ignorantly a Witch, acting by a pre- 
cedent contract, which might be un- 
knowne to her. The last, and such 
as deserve the highest punishments, 
are those who are entered into an ex- 
plicitt contract with some uncleane 
spirits, and have had knowingly and 
willingly conference with such spirits, 
and are taught by those spirits to hurt 
man or beast; if beasts are hurt by 
Witchcraft, and the author proved to 
be so, it is pilloring in 4 townes of the 
county, and actionable at law, for the 
first offence: but if any of the King’s 
subjects be by those means kill’d, 
maymed, or pyned, it is felony, with- 
out benefit of Clergy, for the first of- 
fence: and this is the charge against 
Peacock, Tilling, and Witchell. But 
I see not cleer evidence against Pea- 
cock or Witchell. The boyes infor- 
mation I think should have little stresse 
put on it, for eyther he is an impostor, 
or indeed he is agitated by some fo- 
reigne or external power. If he im- 
poses on us who are auntient and 
should be prudent, it will be our 
perpetuall shame, that a boy of 12 
years old should not be discovered to 
impose on us; but if his fitts are not 
fayned, they must be effected by some 
spiritual foreigne power, and that 
power must be of light or darkness; 
that it is not of light, is as clear as he 
speaks in another tone and other 
words then hee was ever heard to 
speeke, when he was or is well; hee 
reviles his father and mother, swears 
and curses and blasphemes God, which 
he was never observed to doe formerly ; 
which deportment shows by who 

hee is actuated; and truly if in such 
fitts he accuses any person, I think 
hee is not greatly to be heeded, for as 
much as those murderers are likelyer 
to destroy the innocent than their own 
confederates the nocent. As for Ann 
Tilling’s evidence against herselfe, 
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Peacock, and Witchell, it may, for 
ought I yet see, bee a confederacy 
with the boyes parents, who are sayd 
to be ever good to her, to bring in 
Peacocke and Witchell, who are women 
of very bad fame, and terrible to the 
people. Peacocke having been lately 
acquitted at Salisbury upon a trial for 
Witchcraft, and proceeding boldly since 
as is sayd upon confidence, nobody 
will eyther be at the charge to prose- 
cute her, or run the hazard of her re- 
venge, if shee be acquitted, or of her 
confederates, if she is found guilty, 
except such a person as this Mr. Webb 
is reported to be, for him I doe not 
know there. I would perswade that 
the boy be very well observed, and 
Tilling examined at several times, and 
with prudence to observe whether she 
alters her confession or information.” 

The Alderman and the three other 
Justices approved what the last-come 
Justice had proposed, and desired him 
earnestly to propose some methode for 
their proceeding. Hee sayd his opi- 
nion was, that the eleven persons then 
in custody should be set at liberty, 
and that Peacock, Witchell, and Till- 
ing, should be retayned in restraint ; 
but by no means to be ill used, or any 
tryals made on their persons, as had 
been so usual in the lately passed 
times ; and alsoe hee thought it might 
be a safe course for the Justices to 
send immediately for 2 or more of the 
ablest Divines in those parts, to con- 
fer with Tilling and the other 2. 


—— 

Tue Censor, No. XIX. 
Additions to the Progress of Anecdotal 
Literature. 

(See vols. xc. and xc1.) 

THE changes which literature is 
continually undergoing, have so de- 
pressed some of its branches and 
elevated others, that they bear only 
the faintest marks of their original 
character. In speaking of Anecdote, 
we ought to regard it in its present 
merely convivial form. In the primi- 
tive ages, while history was yet un- 
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written, all facts were committed to 
memory as anecdotes of celebrated 
persons ; and it seems that they were 
early cast into a metrical form, by 
which the recollection was aided, as 
well as prolixity avoided. The first 
instance of this kind is that of Lamech 
(Genesis iv. 23, 24), which is written 
in hemistiches in the Hebrew, and 
may be called the oldest specimen of 
verse extant. This obscure passage 
may reasonably be taken to mean, 
that Lamech had committed homicide 
(either accidentally or in his own de- 
fence), and tried to quiet his wives’ 
fears, by assuring them that the same 
protection which was promised to the 
murderer Cain, would be extended to 
him in a greater degree.* Anecdotes 
introduced occur throughout the Scrip- 
tures, to a very late period of compo- 
sition, and among them may be men- 
tioned the beautiful prayer of Jabez 
(1 Chron. iv. 10), and the religious 
conviction among the Jews, which 
elicited the most encouraging promise 
of reward to genuine piety. (Malachi 
iii. 16.) 

At an early period, anecdotes were 
employed for the purpose of convey- 
ing instructive truths. The rich luxu- 
riance of animal and vegetable nature 
in the East, furnished observing minds 
with many comparisons, from which 
have issued that familiar allegory call- 
ed Fable. Comparison often leads 
persons to see what they would not 
otherwise have perceived, and con- 
vinces by an indirect mode of reason- 
ing, when no argument would prevail. 
The earliest fable extant is Jotham’s 
parable of the Bramble and the Trees 
(Judges ix. 7), in the application of 
which the interests of a whole popu- 
lation were involved. The Belly and 
the Members, as told by Menenius 
Agrippa ; the Hawke and the Nightin- 
gale, in Hesiod; and the Shadow of 
the Ass in Demosthenes; are early 
instances of this kind of story, applied © 
to literary and political purposes. 

But it was only the duller and 





* Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Commentary, gives the following rhythmical translation of 


this passage : 


*¢ And Lamech said unto his wives, 
Adah and Tsillah, hear ye my voice : 
Wives of Lamech, hearken tu my speech : 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for having bruised me. 
If Cain shall be avenged seven-fuld, 
Also Lamech seventy and seven.” 
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younger minds that required to be 
taught by narrative as well as precept. 
The Proverb, which is Moral disjoined 
from Anecdote, was sufficient for per- 
sons of any discernment, and accord- 
ingly we find that it came early into 
use. The Hebrew word mashal anaes 
which we translate proverb, means 
primarily to have dominion, and hence 
to speak with authority, till it acquires 
the sense of making comparisons; ac- 
cordingly Parkhurst compares pro- 
verbs etymologically to the xupiat Soéae 
or authoritative maxims of the Greeks. 
The Hebrews seem to have valued 
highly this sententious way of obtain- 
ing knowledge, as we learn in the 
case of Hezekiah, who caused tran- 
scripts to be made of inedited proverbs 
of Solomon. (Proverbs, xxv. 1.) The 
Ecclesiasticus of Ben-Sirach, which 
is the most favourable specimen of 
Jewish literature after inspiration 
was withdrawn, is a work of this 
kind. Thus far we have noticed (and 
we may again have occasion to notice) 
proverbs, as derived from fables, and 
therefore occupying a legitimate place 
in these sketches. But M. Hallevi, a 
French writer of Jewish extraction, is 
inclined to carry the connection still 
closer, by arguing that the precepts of 
Solomon are merely the heads or mo- 
rals of the different eastern fables, or, 
as he terms them, their affabulations ; 
to substantiate which opinion he has 
endeavoured to adapt all the apologues 
extant to the proverbs of the Hebrew 
King.* 

The principal oriental collection of 
Fables is the Kalilah el Dimnah, of 
Pilpay or Bedpai, an Indian bramin, 
of whose life nothing is known with 
certainty. The narrative dates from 
the expedition of Alexander the Great 
into India, which of course determines 
the furthest period of its age, though 
the tales introduced may be older. It 
is in fact a moral and political ro- 
mance, unfolding the principles of 
government, for the information of a 
king, the chief characters of which 
are two jackals, for the Indians attri- 
bute to those animals the same saga- 
city as Europeans do to the fox, who 
occurs so frequently in our fables. In 
the fourteenth century, a Latin trans- 
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lation was published from a Hebrew 
version by Giovanni di Capoua, a 
converted Jew, and entitled ‘‘ Direc- 
torium humane vite, alias, parabole 
antiquorum sapientium,” 1480. An 
English translation was published by 
the late Professor Knatchbull; and 
an Arabian one by M. Silvestre de 
Sacy, 1816. A curious article on the 
subject of these fables, from the pen 
of M. de Chézy, may be found in the 
Journal des Savans for May 1817.¢ 

Vol. xc. part ii. p. 407. That regu- 
lar buffoons existed among the Greeks, 
is clearly deducible from Xenophon. 
He mentions, in his Symposium, Phi- 
lip the jester (TeAwromos), who in- 
trudes on the company, and expresses 
his readiness to divert them, justifying 
the liberty he has taken by his profes- 
sion, and asserting that it is more 
comical to come to a feast without 
any invitation, than to wait for one. 
In the same work, IeAwrorrora is used 
for the profession of buffoonery ; buf- 
foons are also mentioned at the ban- 
quet of Seuthes the Thracian chieftain, 
in the Anabasis. 

A modern writer, who has written 
chiefly for popular use, but who is 
well qualified to aim at higher literary 
distinctions, has brought together 
nearly all that can be said on the Fa- 
bles of the Greeks. He considers the 
Fables of Esop as attributed to him 
without foundation, principally be- 
cause there are no manuscripts to 
warrant us in that ascription, and 
doubts whether the Phrygian ever 
committed them to paper. The oldest 
of them, he remarks, are to be found 
in the writings of Aristophanes and 
Aristotle. Whatever these fables are 
with regard to their author, they have 
obtained a classical character. De- 
metrius Phalereus formed a collection 
of them, which he probably intended 
as a branch of oratorical study; but it 
has not reached our times, for those 
which go by the name of Esop, are 
far more modern. Babrias (erroneously 
called Gabrias), a Greek poet, is the 
representative of Esop, as Justin is of 
Trogus; he published ten books of 
Fables in verse, according to Suidas 
(but according to Avienus only two), 
which are the storehouse of all our 





* See the Résumé de lhistoire des Juifs anciens, by M. Léon Hallevi, son to the Fa- 


bulist, in which this is mentioned. 


The younger M. Hallevi is also a pleasing poet. 


+ See the Dict. Historique of M. de Beauvais, art. Pilpay. The learned French orien- 
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later collectors. Tyrrwhitt, in his 
Dissertation on Babrias, places him a 
little before the Augustan era; while 
M. Coray, who has sought out all 
this author’s fragments for his ele- 
gant edition of Esop, prefers the ear- 
lier age of the Greek pastoral poets. 
His fables were abridged into iambic 
verse by Ignatius the deacon (other- 
wise called The Mage), and were af- 
terwards turned into prose (or, as it is 
termed in The Rehearsal, transprosed), 
in which state they superseded the 
original. The collection, however, 
which now goes by the name of Esop, 
is the work of Maximus Planudes, a 
monk of the fourteenth century, of 
whom an account is given in Mr. Be- 
rington’s Literary History of the 
Middle Ages.* 

The satirical drama of the Greeks 
may claim a brief notice in this place. 
Its principal attraction consisted in 
its witticisms and buffoonery, the cha- 
racters being taken from the terres- 
trial deities, and the scenes accord- 
ingly laid in forests. Much variety of 
invention could not be expected in 
such a kind of composition ; the only 
piece which has reached us is the Cy- 
clops of Euripides, most of them be- 
ing probably as fugitive as the melo- 
dramas and interludes of our own 


Stage.t J.T. M. 
(To be continued.) 
a 
Mr. Ursan, June 5. 


IN volume XXIV. (just published) 
the Archeologia, is the following pa- 
ragraph, pp. 199—200 : 


(1) ‘* Sepulchral urn of baked clay, black. 
With this urn were found two shallow circu- 
lar earthen-ware pans, containing ashes, and 
two coins of Vespasian. (2) It may be ob- 
served, that the discovery of sepulchral relics 
(3) on the site of Roman London, (4) 
strongly militates against the opinion of 
those antiquaries, who are for laying out the 
area of the city, at an earlier period of its 
history, (5) into aregular Roman camp, with 


British and Roman London. 
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its pretorium, its porte principales, &c. 
(6) Had it been a military station, it would 
not have been abandoned to the rage of the 
insurgent Britons, by Suetonius, in the time 
of Nero.” 


As it cost me much labour and some 
research, to write the article in your 
Magazine (for 1829, vol. xc1x.i. p.515), 
in which Stukeley’s plan of Augusta 
Londinum was attempted to be im- 
proved, and the paragraph refers to 
the Doctor and myself, 1 beg leave, in 
our vindication, to dissect this para- 
graph, according to its clauses, marked 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, &c. as above. 

(1,2) Urn with dishes—coins of Ves- 
pasian. 

The urn is not Roman, but British, 
assimilating in form and ornaments, 
some of those published by Sir R. C. 
Hoare. The coins of Vespasian prove 
nothing; for, after the conquests of 
Claudius, Gildas says,{ concerning the 
slavery of Britain, ‘‘ Quicquid habere 
potuisset eris, argento, vel auri,”” was 
marked, ‘‘ imagine Cesaris.”’ 

(3, 4) The discovery of sepulchral 
relics on the site of Roman London, §c. 

The proper inference from this lo- 
cality is, that the relics appertained 
to some persons who had the privilege 
of being buried within the city, and 
such there were.§ 

By reference to Sigonius, &c. (De 
nominibus Romanorum), it will appear 
that names, like those of the potters, 
are not to be found except in the de- 
cline of the empire. 

(5). Strongly militates against the 
opinion of those antiquaries who are for 
laying out the area of the City at an 
early period of its history, into a regu- 
lar Roman camp, with its pretorium, 
its porte principales, &c. 

The article says no such thing con- 
cerning an early disposition of the form 
alluded to. It only says that it was 
at first an old Celtic town. This is 
proved by Ammianus Marcellinus,|| in 
the following words: Londinium vetus 





talist, M. de Langles, published Fables et Contes Indiens, 1790, 18mo, being actually 
the second edition, with a preliminary discourse, on the religion, customs, and literature 


of the Hindoos. 


* Loéve-Veimars, Hist. des Littératures Anciennes, p. 105. The best editions of Esop 
are those of Ernesti, Leipzig, 1781; De Furia, Florence, 1809, 2 vols.; Schneider, 


Breslau, 1811. 


Coray’s, which was published at Paris in 1810, 8vo, is the most complete, 


as well as the most valuable, for typographical beauty, correctness of text, and also for the 


annotations. , 
t Gale’s XV Scriptores, p. 3. 
§ L. xxvii. Hist. August. ii. 462. 


\| See Girald, de sepulchr. ap. Boissard, pars vi. p. 8. 


+ Ibid. p. 139. 


Rosin. 468. 
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eppidum quod Augustam posteritas ap- 


pellavit.” The Celts and Britons had 
no streets in their cities, or any regu- 
lar plan; and, although the second 
Augustan legion wintered in Upper* 
Britain, under the reign of Augustus, 
the Romans had no necessity of occu- 
pying the island at that time in any 
force. Strabo, who lived in the same 
reign, gives the reason. He says, that 
through the friendship and intercourse 
of the British Reguli with Augustus, 
and collection of taxes, only by cus- 
tom duties upon imports and exports, 
the Britons were so undisturbed, that 
there was no need of any garrison being 
supported in that island, for the ex- 
pense and irritation would more than 
counterbalance the advantage.t The 
causes of the insurrection under Boa- 
dicea were, according to Xiphiline, 
exposure to sale, by Decianus Catus 
the procurator, of presents made to 
the British chiefs by Claudius, and 
the usurious exaction of a debt by 
Seneca; nor was London at that time 
any other than a British Oppidum, in 
which the Britons and their allies 
lived together. Tacitus and Sueto- 
nius both agree that the towns plun- 
dered were Camalodunum and Londi- 
nium, and that the persons slaughter- 
ed and robbed were cives and socii 
[who were trading there, adds the Del- 
phin editor. ] + 

(6) Had it been a military station, it 
would not have been abandoned to the 
rage of the insurgent Britons by Sue- 
tonius. 

It was not abandoned, for Sueto- 
nius had made an expedition to An- 
glesea before the insurrection broke 
out, and Boadicea took advantage of 
his absence.§ 

Our author says, “‘ it is justly con- 
sidered that London was destroyed in 
a conflagration at the time of the above 
insurrection, and was afterwards re- 
built hy the Romans.” 

The first military occupation of Lon- 
don seems to have been on the Surrey 
side; for Ptolemy places Londinum 
among the Cantii, and on the south 
side of the Thames, viz. in St. George’s 





* Xiphilin. Hist. Aug. iii. 214. 

+ Strabo, ed. Casaub. p. 200. Nere 
Mndev Sey peovgas rns yngov, &c.; and Com- 
ment. p. 96. 

} Tacit... xiv. Sueton. p. 444. Nero, 
C. xxxix. 


§ Xiphilin. Hist. Aug. iii. 278—381. 
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Fields ; for there have been found va- 
rious Roman indicia, and here cen- 
tered three Roman ways. The silence 
of Cesar concerning London strongly 
corroborates Ptolemy; nor is Norden’s 
misinterpretation of ‘‘ firmissima civi- 
tas”’ by ‘‘ London,” to be, regarded. 
If it was rebuilt by the Romans, it 
was of course rebuilt (as is proved by 
Antinoe) after their own castrensian 
disposition of the interior, of which 
there are evidences in Lincoln (Lin- 
dum), Gloucester (Glevum), Dunsta- 
ble (Magiovinium), Alchester (Alia 
Castre), Aldburgh (Isurium Brigan- 
tum), and many others. The Britons 
did not build in streets; nor do these 
occur before the Romans introduced 
them. Silchester,|| Old Sarum, and 
other stations, show the conversion of 
British Oppida into Roman towns, by 
alterations of the interior; nor are 
there any other models than those of 
Antinoe, built by Hadrian, and Hygi- 
nus, by which the disposition of an- 
cient London before the Fire, can be 
explained or understood. 
Having thus vindicated the article, 
I decline any further notice of the 
subject. In fact, London was no 
more than one of the old Celtic towns 
described by Sir R. C. Hoare, con- 
verted into a Roman station; and 
provable to have been such by suffi- 
cient though not ample testimonies. 
Yours, &c. T.D.F. 


—o— 


Mr. Urban, 

WITH reference to the biography 
of the Lords Fleming of Slane (see p. 
206), it may not be amiss to explain 
to your readers that it is the opinion 
of Mr. Lynch, and other authorities, 
that the ancient Baronies of Ireland 
invariably descended in the male line, 
and did not, like the English Baronies, 
devolve to the direct heirs female. Sir 
William Betham, however, endeavours 
to support a contrary doctrine, and 
to assimilate the descent of Irish 
Baronies to that of English dignities 
in fee. Usage certainly appears in fa- 
vour of Mr. Lynch, and the pedigree 
of the Lords Fleming of Slane evinces 
that, though in many instances a Lord 
Slane left daughters only, yet no Ba- 
rony was ever claimed by them or 
their descendants until the present one, 





\| See Dr. Beke’s remarks upon Silches- 
ter, Archeolog. xv. 184, 
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preferred by Sir W. Betham on the 
part of Major Bryan. From a con- 
templation of the pedigree of Slane, 
as well as the other ancient Baronies, 
it seems quite obvious that the colla- 
teral male heir invariably succeeded 
to the estate, and was summoned to 
Parliament as a Baron; and that it 
was not imagined that the daughter of 
the preceding Baron was also to be a 
Peeress in her own right. 

There are, 1 believe, only two in- 
stances of early Irish Baronesses in 
their own right, on record ; the first, 
Lady Lettice Fitzgerald, spouse of 
Lord Digby, was allowed to be Baro- 
ness Offaley for life only, the dignity 
to revert to the male heir; the other 
instance, in modern times, when the 
potential family of Beresford obtained 
the Barony of de la Poer for Lady 
Catherine Poer, Countess of Tyrone, 
by virtue of her descent from the Ba- 
rons Le Poer. The general usage has 
certainly been in favour of the male 
line, though collateral, as instance the 
case of the Kings-dale Barony in 1759, 
which devolved on a very distant heir- 
male in preference to the daughter of 
the twenty-fourth Baron. Sir William 
Betham’s principle, if now admitted, 
would multiply Irish Baronies exceed- 
ingly. Out of the Slane Peerage (which 
it is clear was intended to be confined 
to the male heir), he would, by adopt- 
ing the English principle of descent in 
fee, create four or five distinct Peerages, 


and so in other cases. W.S.G. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Canterbury, June 15. 


1 HAVE been long and perseveringly 
engaged on a collection of the various 
monumentaleffigies and epitaphs which 
abound with so much profusion in the 
county of Kent; and am desirous of 
information on one of the most an- 
cient names occurring among them. 

After the Norman Conquest, the fa- 
mily of Septem Vallibus first makes its 
appearance somewhere between the 
reigns of Richard I. and John, and J 
have seen some account of various 
acts of cruelty perpetrated by a Hugo 
de Septem Vallibus. His barbarities 
were committed in greater measure on 
the weaker sex— indiscriminately on 
those who yielded and those who 
were forced to yield to his licentious 
desires. A long account of him is to 
be found in Reg. K. xi. in the Cathe- 
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dral of Canterbury. It seems that he 
was a memberof the Chapter of Christ’s 
Church, Canterbury, as I have found 
his name written Fr. Hug’ de Septe’ 
Vallib’s. 

- The next persons I meet with of 
that name, but I cannot find out their 
pedigrees, though it would seem that 
there was some connection between a 
Frater Philip and Frater Hugo, ure one 
Fr. Philippus de Septem Vallibus; an- 
other, Simon; another, Johannes ; and 
in the reign of Edward I. I find a Ro- 
bertus, and a woman called Eudozia de 
Septem Vallibus. For a long time I 
had considered that Vallibus was to be 
translated valley, but 1 am now quite 
in doubt. 1 had always considered 
Septem Vallibus, and Setvaus, Sept- 
vaus, or Sevaus, as synonymous ; but I 
now find a family whose armorial 
bearings (and this fact shows the great 
importance of armorial bearings) are 
seven Fans (a fan to winnow corn 
with).* Vallus is occasionally used 
to signify a fan, says Scaliger; but 
then Vallus will not make Vallibus. 
Vau is also the Norman French for 
valley, and I should not hesitate to 
think that Setvaus should thus be read, 
if I had not seen the coat of arms 
Argent, with seven fans Or. Various 
antiquaries read Sefvaus and Septem 
vallibus as the same name. In Mr. 
Palgrave’s ‘‘ Parliamentary Writs,” 
under the head of Septem Vallibus, are 
arranged all the variations, Sevauuz, 
Sevauuce, Setweutz, Setvaus. 1s it pos- 
sible that Vallis, which makes Vallibus, 
can be translated a fan, and not a 
valley? Du Cange, and a very old 
French Genealogist, Nichol Jaseur, 
throw no light on the matter. 


Yours, &c. Joun Brown, D.D. 
Rector of Stratton. 


-— 


S. remarks : ‘‘In a cursory visit I paid 
not long since to the public library at Or- 
leans, I was surprised to find in po cata- 
logue many manuscripts of our venerable 
historian Bede, with their dates or supposed 
dates. Some of them were of the eighth 
century, but I had only time to glance at 
one of them, a small folio. What original 
MSS. of his annals remain in this country ?” 





* ¢¢ Sire Robert de Sevens, de azure, a 
iij vans de or.” Roll of Arms, temp. Edw. 


II, published by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 1. 


THE wood-cut prefixed to the ac- 
count of Otterden Place in’ your last 
number, p. 393, represents the Tower, 
with the west end of the nerth ‘front. 
The view which accompanies the pre- 
sent letter (Plate II.) shows the east 
end, and the Church, which has little 
appearance of an ecclesiastical struc- 
ture, it is a neat brick building, 
coigned with stone, having niches 
or recesses, which give a lightness 
to the west front. The ancient Church 
being ruinous, the Rev. Granville 
Wheler, aided by a bequest of 400l. 
from the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, 
undertook the building a new Church 
nearly on the old site, which he 
completed (with a due regard to the 
preservation of the ancient monu- 
ments) in the year 1759, at an addi- 
tional expense of 500/. 

The present building has no tower, 
It appears that the former Church had 
none. The seats are parted off by a 
low Chinese railing, which has a sin- 
gular but not disagreeable effect. The 
congregation appear assembled as one 
family, to make their common suppli-+ 
cations to the Father of'mercies with- 
out distinction of persons, : 

The Church, small as it is, contains 
several monuments. ; 

James Aucher died 1508, and his 
effigies in brass is remaining. Monu- 
ments to the Lewins and Curteises 
are placed in a recess on the north 
side. William Lewin has a: splendid 
cenotaph to his memory. His figure 
and that ‘of his wife are at full length, 
with figures of their children under- 
neath. Sir Justinian Lewin has a 
very rich monument. His effigies in 
armour lies at full length; his lady is 
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on her knees, and her infant daughter 
beside her. 
Against the south wall : 


*¢ Memorize sacrum. Johanni Bunce dé 
‘Ottringden, incom. Kantii,, genenoso, qui 
obiit 20°. die Februarii, an® D’ni, 1611; et 
Dorothez pic; pudica, et caste: uxori ejus, 
filie Thome 'Grimsdich, ex antiqua familia 
de Grimsdich in com. Cestrie, que obiit 16° 
die’ Martii, an° D’ni 1612, ¢ qua suscepit 
Anna’ filiam suam et heredem desponsatam 
Guillielmo Brockman, filio’ et heredi Hen- 
rici Brockman de Newington juxta Hyth, 
generosi; et filiam’ alteram, que obii¢ in 
incunabulis.” 





<*Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
Granville Wheler, son and heir of the Rev. 
Sir George Wheler of Charing, Kent. He 
was a piousand exemplary member of the 
Church, one who adorned the duties of the 
pastoral office, by the Christian graces of 
charity and hospitality, and devoted his time 
to the acquirement of literature and natural 
philosophy. He married the Lady Cathe- 
rine Maria, daughter of Theophilus, the 7th 
Earl of Huntingdon, by whom he had issue 
two sons, Theophilus and Granville, and 
four daughters, Elizabeth-Anne, Frances, 
Selina- Margaretta, Catherine-Maria, whose 
remains (except Selina~-Margaretta), rest in 
the same vault with those of their father and 
mother. The Rev. Granville Wheler died 
May 12,1770, agéd 69. Lady Catherine 
Whieler died January 24, 1740, aged 43. 
Jowhicl: vault is also deposited the body of 
Mary, second wife of the Rev. Granville 
Wheler, who died Aug. 1, 1763." + 





' Granville Charles, the only son of Gran- 
ville Hastings Wheler, and Jane his wife, 
born Sept. 28, 1810, died Feb. 28, 1818. 
© He cometh forth like a flower and is cut 
down.’—Job, ch. xiv. ver. 2.” 





‘€ Sacred to the memory of the Rev. John 
Cecil Tattersall, B. A.t who died Dec. 8, 





* Hasted’s Hist. of Kent. ’ 


t In this monumental inscription there are two inaccuracies. By the pedigree of Whe- 





ler in the College of Arms, signed by the Rev. Granville Wheler himself, it appears that 
he had five daughters, 1st Elizabeth, 2d Frances, 3d Selina-Margaretta, 4th Anne, who 
died young, 5th Catharine-Maria. Elizabeth married William Medhurst, esq. and was 
buried at Kippax,'co. York. 

t He was the eldest son of the Rev. Johu Tattersall, by his wife Sibylla Christiana, 
widow of Granville Wheler, esq. (see the pedigree of Wheler.) He was named Cecil, after 
the late Marquess of Salisbury, who was his godfather, was educated at Harrow, and took 
his bachelor’s degree at Christ Church, Oxford. rn 

In Moore’s notices of the Life of Lord Byron, vol. i. p. 43, we find the following ‘extract 
from one of his manuscript journals relating to his school friendships at Harrow: P. 
Hunter, Curzon, Long, and Tattersall, were my principal friends ;” and at p. 51,.in an ac- 
count of the danger his. Lordship incurred in a fight with some neighbouring farmers, the 
name of Tattersall again ocours : *¢ The engagement here recorded was accidentally brought 
on by the breaking up of school, and the dismissal of the Volunteers from drill, both hap- 


Gent. Mag. June, 1832. 
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1812, aged 24 years. He was a friend who 
evinced benevolence not in words, but in 
zealous acts of kindness; a Christian who 
displayed his faith by his humble reliance on 
‘the merits of his Redeemer, and in patient 
resignation to the will of God. His early 
death cut short the hopes of those who saw 
his virtues, the promise that in the discharge 
of his sacred office he would with the graces 
of Christian charity promote glory to God 
on high, on earth peace and good will.” 





“*In the family vault beneath this Church 
are deposited the remains of Granville Hast- 
ings Wheler, esq. of Otterden Place, Kent, 
and Ledstone Hall, Yorkshire, who died 
Feb. 3, 1827, aged 46 years, respected and 
regretted by-all who were in habits of inti- 
macy with him, and had opportunities of 
observing the strictness of his religious pria- 
ciples, the uprightness of his moral charac- 
ter, and the goodness of his heart. This 
monument is erected by his widow as a tri- 
bute of her sincere respect and affection for 
his memory, and of her gratitude for his li- 
beral and affectionate consideration of her. 
* Though the righteous be prevented with 
death, yet shall he be in rest.’— Wisdom of 
Solomon, ch. iv. 5.” 


The Lords of Otterden were patrons 
of the rectory till Granville Wheler, 
esq. in 1778, conveyed it to Edward 
Bridges, esq. of Wotton Court. The 
advowson is now the property of W. 
G. Paxton, esq. late of Henbury in 
Dorsetshire, who with a liberality not 
often practised, has rebuilt the recto- 
rial house in a tasteful style, corre- 
sponding with the age of Elizabeth. 
It is covered with Romancement, and is 
a comfortable and convenient residence 
for the incumbent. The Rev. George 
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Dinely Goodyar* is the present Rector 


of Otterden. 


BENEFACTIONS TO THE PARISH OF 
OTTERDEN. 

In 1763, the Rev. Granville Wheler, of 
Otterden Place, purchased the estate of 
Hurst, and with his son Granville Wheler, 
esq. next year conveyed it to the Rev. John 
Lowther, rector of this parish, for the use 
of him and his successors, rectors of the pa- 
trish of Otterden, for ever. This estate con- 
sists of about one hundred and sixty-eight 
acres of land, and was purchased for 1100J. 
of which 1000. was the benefaction of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, and the remaining 
part of the Rev. Granville Wheler before 
mentioned. 

Mr. James Bunce, gent. citizen and lea- 
therseller, of London, son of James Bunce, 
esq. of this parish, devised by his will in 
1630 to the Leathersellers’ Company, of 
which he was a member, 3501. in trust, that 
they should pay 20s. yearly to the poor of 
this parish, 8/. per annum to the minister of 
it, for preaching three sermons yearly; one 
on the day of the deliverance in 1588, one 
on the 5th day of Nov., and a third on the 
17th of that month, and for catechizing the 
children of this parish twenty Sundays in 
each year; and for paying 10/. every 10th 
year to the repair of the Bunces’ chapel in 
this Church, where his ancestors lay in- 
terred, and the repair of the body of the 
Charch, and if the same was not demanded 
of them, then the whole produce of it to go 
to the support of the poor of the Leather- 
sellers’ Company. 

Roger Paine, esq. by his will in 1701, 
gave the sum of 20/. to the rector, church~ 
wardens, and overseers of this parish in 
trust, for the interest of it to be applied to 
the relief of such poor housekeepers of it as 
most regularly attended Divine Service. 





pening on that occasion at the same hour. This circumstance accounts for the use of the 
musket, the but-end of which was aimed at Byron’s head, and would have felled him to the 
ground, but for the interposition of his friend Tattersall, a lively high-spirited boy, whom 


he here addresses under the name of Davus : 


*¢ Still 1 remember in the factious strife, 
The rustic’s musket aim’d against my life ; 
High pois’d in air the massy weapon hung, 
A cry of horror burst from every tongue, 
Whilst I in combat with another foe, 

ought on, unconscious of th’ impending blow : 

Your arm, brave boy, arrested his career, — 
Forward you sprung, insensible to fear ; 
Disarm’d and baffled by your conquering hand, 
The grovelling savage roll’d upon the sand.” 

* Mr. Goodyar is the representative of the Dinely Goodyere family, being descended 
rom George third son of Sir Edward Goodyere of Burhope, co. Hereford, Privy Counsellor 
and M.P, for the Borough of Evesham, co. Worcester, the first Baronet, who married 
Eleanor, daughter and heir of Sir Edward Dinely of Charleton, co. Worcester, knt. George 
above mentioned, went at an early period of life to the East Indies, his grandfather Henry 
Goodyere having been Governor of Bombay in 1683, 


+ By the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
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Charles Paine, esq. his son and executor, 
with this money purchased of Henry Farley, 
the elder, about four acres of land called 
Wyebanks, and conveyed them to the rector 
and parish officers, and their successors for 
ever, in trust for the uses above mentioned. 


Halls Place, in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, was the seat of the 
Bunces, who likewise possessed 
Bunces’ Court; they were originally 
from Malmesbury, co. Wilts. It af- 
terwards became the property of R. 
Paine, subsequently of the Rev. Wan- 
ley Sawbridge, and lastly, of the late 
Mr. Wheler. This mansion, which 
is not coeval with the time of Henry 
the Seventh, and has been built at va- 
rious periods, is now in so dilapidated 
a state, that it must necessarily be 
taken down. 

Yours, &c. Tuos. RAcketr. 


= --- 

Mr. Urban, Oxford, May 17. 

AN original Letter of Edmund Bol- 
ton, the author of Hypercritica, &c. 
addressed to Sir William Segar, Gar- 
ter King of Arms, and to the other 
Kings and Heralds, is extant in the 
Ashmolean MS. 837, ff. 228-9; which 
is not only neatly written, but (for 
the time) well composed. It contains 
a curious account of his motives for, 
and the origin of some of his writings, 
and was unknown to the writers of 
his life in the Biographia Britannica 
(ed. Kippis, vol. ii. p.396—400), where 
the best account of them may be found. 
Notices of The Elements of Armories 
here mentioned, are also in Moule’s 
Bibliotheca Heraldica, p. 71—2; and 
from this Letter it appears that he was 
the real author of the tract in defence 
of civic gentility, entitled ‘‘ The Cities 
Advocate,’”’ published anonymously in 
1629, and republished under a differ- 
ent title in 1674. See Moule’s Bibl. 
Her. pp. 106 and 194, where the lat- 
ter edition is by mistake attributed to 
Philipot. 

It is not least remarkable for recom- 
mending the publication of a record of 
matchless antiquarian interest (the 
proceedings between Sir Richard Le 
Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor in 
the reign of Richard II.) which has 
now “looked out from the pripter’s 
press,”’ after the lapse of two hundred 
years from the time when this testi- 
monial to its value was penned: it 
has been ably edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and is, it may be hoped, the 
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first production only of the Society 
from whom the publication emanates. 
The Letter may, I trust, be accept- 
able to your readers. MEAAS. 

Syr,—Your worthie self (among'all 
other my good freinds) is pleased to 
remember, thatof meer goodwill (with- 
out any title among you, or seeking 
any commoditie by it) I have ever, ac- 
cording to my small powr and slender 
skill, been a faithfull freind, and de- 
fensor of y*® doctrines, mysteries, and 
ceremonies of honor, and of the noble 
profession of the officers of the same. 
All which (to the miserable decay of 
martial and moral vertues among us): 
are to to much neglected, and embased. 
For, I dare bee bold to say, and, by the 
grace of God, am sure, that I can 
maintain it to bee true, that the old 
rules, and reverend high regards of. 
external honor, and arms, soberly 
working upon the most noble of hu- 
mane affections, love of praise and 
glorie, were supremely instrumental, 
under allmightie God, to all the re- 
nown of our most famous ancestors, 
which, without the instauration of 
the same, shall never perhaps return 
to us the English any more. For 
those were the glorious dayes, under 
Edward of Windsore (that most mag- 
nanimous and triumphant Monarck) 
in which the arguments and testimo- 
nial moniments of noblesse, and of 
warrlike worth, were in so pretious 
and so high an estimation, that the 
famous question between Scrope: and- 
Grosvenor, in the Court Marshall of 
England, about the right of bearing 
Azure, a bend Gold, filled the longest 
or one of the longest records, which 
are at this day extant, in all the close 
rolls of the Towr of London, and is 
worthely also, for the dignitie and 
splendor of the witnesses (vouching 
theyr own knowledges, and theyr fore- 
fathers traditional reports,) and for 
most brave and heroical qualitie of 
the evidences (declaring in what feilds 
and fights that goodly coat of arms 
was displaid) and unfolding many 
rare peices, for The Heralds Historie 
of the Chevalrie of England, that it 
should not bee allwayes lockt-up in a 
cupbord, but look out of the printers 
presse, upon the degenerous world, 
and erect the same into a sutable love 
of glorie for vertues cause. 

This my honest and ingenuous af- 
fection (never otherwise crowned unto 
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mee, then with my conscience of facts, 
and the honor of theyr good accept- 
ance in the world), moved mee about 
twentie yeares since to publish my 
book of The Elements of Armories, at 
the expresse command of the then 
Earl of Northampton (for the earnest 
entreaties of such persons are com- 
mands), and, of mine own accord, to 
dedicate the same to him. In which 
book, that which was never beefore 
attempted (for any thing I could ever 
as yet understand to y® contrarie), E 
did endevoir (and did, as I hope, 
throughly perform what I did intend) 
to demonstrate, That the reason of he- 
valdrie had foundation for itself in God 
and nature, and that it was properly a 
science, as consisting of infallible ge- 
neralities; thereby to invite and drawe 
the deeper studious, and philosophi- 
callie learned, to embrace the specula- 
tion of the beauties of the same. And 
afterwards, about sixteen or seaven- 
teen yeares, 1 published my Cities 
Advocate, of entire goodwill to the 
commonweal of England, in favour of 
honest industrie (a qualitie most ne- 
cessarie for our nation, considering 
how superindustrious they are, who 
beeing from beeyond the seas, are 
within our bowels, and about us,) and 
for dew defense of an oppressed truthe 
against a most prowd, pernicious, dull, 
and unlearned paradox, That Appren- 
tiseship extinguisheth Gentrie, as fi- 
nallie also, upon special respect to the 
good of the officers of arms, none of 
whose worst clients the citisen is, 
since to te many gentlemen in the 
cities and shires abroad, have in a 
manner quite left the care thereof; I 
doe not say for unworthier things, but, 
I would to God, not for odious vices 
also. 

Of these my two several books al- 
readie in print, the world takes know- 
ledg, but of other labours of mine in 
that noble argument, beelonging to 
the abstruser and more learned part 
thereof, the world can not as yet take 
knowledg, because they slumber, and 
must slumber in dust and cobwebbs, 
till honorable oceasion, or like encou- 
ragement shall awake, and call them 
forth into the light, for (as it may fall 
out, and as my hart doth wish) the 
common good. 

And as I have been, and am, a ze- 
Jous lover of the renowned profession 
itself, so also have I been, and am, a 
most unoficnsive and factionlesse well- 
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willer of the professors themselves 
from the highest to the lowest, as, for 
ever, by the grace of God, I intend to 
bee; in full proportion to that vertue 
and worth, which is held to: bee found 
in each of them, and as they shalt 
vouehsafe to love and favour mee. 
As for my highest ambition, upon 
theyr, and theyr professions beehalf, 
once to see and beehold the office or 
societie of heralds, afford to the world 
by favour roial (as it was wunt to doe) 
the ritual and reverent denunciations of 
peace and warr, in theyr proper mag- 
nificence and form, and other the most 
majestical duties of theyr places, (as it 
did no longer since then under King 
Henrie the eighth, by the memorable 
ancestor of the Earls of Southampton, 
a knight of the Wriothsleys, then Gar- 
ter principal king of arms,) I thinck it 
much better to concele then to divulge, 
unlesse the hope thereof were as great, 
as the right thereof is apparent. For 
it is testifide so long since as Cicero’s 
time, to have been the famous and _sa- 
cred custeme of the old most victo- 
rious, and morallie vertuous Romans ; 
whose words in his secund book of 
lawes are these : 


Federum, pacis, belli, induciarum, ora- 
tores Fasctates judices sunto. 


But may I not (right worthie Syr) by 
seeming to doubt of that instauration 
now, bee apparently thought to wrong 
the happie reign of our most just and 
gratious sovereign King Charles, as- 
well also as the most noble ministe- 
rial head of your bodie, the present 
Earl Marshal! of England, then whom 
none of the former ages did ever see a 
nobleman more likely to readvance 
the state of honor and arms, or to en- 
large, establish, and conserve the 
same? Verely, as far of as it is from 
my thoughts, to approach so much as 
near to the shadowe of a suspicion, 
that I would not in loial reverence 
and dutie to the one, and in reverent 
love to the other, hope in these our 
dayes for revival of the very best 
things, so sure I am there is no cause 
against my hope, either in his Ma‘ or 
his Lr, Tonourish which good hope 
this is a principal reason, that either 
very rarely, or perhaps there never 
was a more generous, able, and in- 
dustrious companie, or a more anti- 
quarian number of the officers of ho- 
nour and arms, then are at this hour, 
since first the office was erected. But 
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let ye Sunn, or any other of the starrs 
or planets, bee never so sweetly and so 
gratiously aspected towards the world, 
yet must there be matter disposed for 
theyr influences, or the intended ef- 
fects can never followe. Therefore, 
should there bee a fail in this glorious 
particular, y® same will only bee for 
want of fitnesse in the subject, and 
not for want of the most roial be- 
nignitie of the one, or the princely, 
ministerial, and most noble aptnesse 
of the other. Hope reviveth; and I 
cannot, for the empires sake and yours, 
but entertain it gladly. 

Comming now at last to things of 
nearer use, and thereupon having ob- 
served that these Nocturnal Funerals, 
grown now so frequent, but well de- 
serving (in my poor opinion) together 
with the first devisers (sonns of night 
and of the earth), to bee buried in the 
darknesse and durt of oblivion, are a 
bane to the heralds rightfull benefit, 
and of the principal meanes of theyr 
laudable maintenance, I confesse that 
1 feel myself stirred up, in the same 
spirit of general goodwill to the arts of 
honor (while heralds are necessarilye 
diverted upon other objects and em- 
ploiments, and are compelled to tra- 
vail in the mazes, and sweat in the 
forests or thickets of pedigrees) to 
beestowe some part of my hours of 
life, upon writing, ex professo, against 
Night-burials ; 1 mean of those who 
bear arms, and therefore ought to 
have solemnitie in rule. And here- 
unto I am the rather incited, for that 
my good freind (of immortal memorie) 
William Camden late Clarenceux king 
of arms, did both by word of mowth, 
and in a special leter, occasionallie 
complain unto mee, against these 
blanck nocturnal funerals, which to 
mee doe seem to resemble somwhat 
infernal, or a mask as it were of luci- 
fugian ghosts and furies. Certainly, 
(in my poor opinion, as I have alreadie 
said) they are unfit for the noble, who 
have ensignes and markes of honor to 
display, and should so have spent 
theyr time, that theyr luciflorian deeds 
should not need, after theyr deceases, to 
fear either speech or light. A custome 
so old and venerable, that Cicero, in 
his short commentarie or annotation 
upon this fragment of the lawes of 
the twelve tables, 


ne longe corone, nec acerve pra- 
tereantur, 
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hath these memorable words, 

Illa jam significatio est, LaupiIs or- 
NAMENTA AD MORTUOS PERTINERE: 
quod CoronamM virtute partam, et et 
qui peperisset, et ejus parenti sine fraude 
esse impositam lex jubet. 

And to this honourable rite of place- 
ing the garland or crown, which the 
deceased Roman gentleman had at- 
cheived by his vertue and valour, upon 
his funeral beare, herse, or coffin, 
there hath, here among us in these 
parts of the world, and in the later 
times, from the decay of the Empire 
of old Rome, hath commendablie suc- 
ceeded the use of coats of arms, and 
other funeral and ornamental ceremo- 
nies, at funerals. 

This loving overture of my desire, 
if it shall bee so favourablie wellcome 
unto you, as that thereupon it shall 
both please you, Sir William Segar, 
the other two kings of armes, and 
the rest of the gentlemen, members of 
your famous corporation, or any of 
yours, diligently to assist mee in the 
cause with such notes, antiquities, and 
other fit matter, as you and they, or 
any of you, shall in your wisdome 
and skill thinck convenient, my paines 
I will most freely offer up to the pub- 
lick good and yours, with those my 
former. On the other side, if any 
other will perhaps undertake this task, 
or not concurr to this liberal under- 
taking of mine, I will both so and 
otherwise, and ever, as heretofore, 
remain theyrs, and 

Your ever loving freind to doe 
you service, 
Epm: Botton. 

26. Martij. 1631. 


[Thus indorsed.] 

This leter (in the nature of that 
which of old was called an Encyclick 
epistle) is directed to the principal 
King of Arms, that it may bee com- 
municated to the other two Kings of 
Arms, and (at his or theyr good plea- 
sure and discretion) to all the heralds 
and officers of honor in the office of 
arms, and to whomsoever else they 
shall make choise of, for the general 
good of the cause of honor and of 
theyr bodie. 


——y-—- 
Mr. Ursan, June 19. 
IT is right that the public should 
be informed, through the medium of 
your friendly and watchful columns, 
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of the course of proceedings in the 
noble and arduous struggle which has 
been, and is now making, for the resto-~ 
ration of the Lady Chapel of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark, since your last 
notice. I have regarded (as yourself 
and the enlightened public have done) 
the progress of the efforts making for 
the restoration, with intense anxiety ; 
and as | happen to be acquainted, 
from the most correct source, with the 
detail of the labours of the Committee, 
I hasten to communicate, for the in- 
formation of your numerous antiqua- 
rian readers, a short statement of the 
results hitherto. ‘ 

The subscriptions to this time have 
amounted to 2,100/. and a contract 
has been agreed to be entered into for 
the perfect restoration of the Chapel, 
according to the designs of Mr. Gwilt, 
for 2,500/. relying upon the generous 
further contributions of the public to 
make up the deficiency in the amount 
of the contract, and likewise that of 
the heavy expenses attendant on the 
contest both in the parish and in Par- 
liament, which have been most kindly 
advanced by Mr. Saunders, whose ex- 
ertions in the cause have been beyond 
all praise. In mentioning the name 
of this gentleman, identified as it is, 
and ever wili be, with the restoration 
of the Lady Chapel, it is not too much 
to say that he has displayed a spirit 
of disinterested liberality and perse- 
verance in this successful struggle for 
the preservation of a venerable gem of 
early English architecture, of which I 
scarcely know an instanceof parallel. 
Doubly indebted will the Chapel be to 
him, not only for personal exertions, 
which in themselves have been of the 
utmost value to the undertaking, but 
for an outlay of money which enabled 
the friends of the restoration to defeat 
their adversaries without crippling their 
resources, and impeding the objects of 
the subscription. Need I then add, 
that every lover of antiquities will, 
when acquainted with these facts, 
rally round him, and cheerfully reim- 
burse to him his expenditure. The 
work of restoration will shortly be 
begun, and when it is seen how far 
the accomplishment of the object of 
the subscription is owing to Mr. Saun- 
ders, his claims to public support will, 
I hope, be noticed as they deservedly 
require. 

Whilst I rejoice at the probable suc- 


cessful efforts now adopting for the’ 
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restoration of Crosby Hall, and the 
venerable Abbey of St. Alban, I feel 
assured that great encouragement has 
been afforded in the prosecution of 
these works, from the noble example 
of the exertions made for the restora- 
tion of the Lady Chapel of St. Sa- 
viour’s. Let it be recollected that the 
Lady Chapel Committee was the first 
formed of the several which are now 
in operation ; and whenever an asso- 
ciation for a similar object is required, 
the members composing it cannot do 
better than to remember what has 
there been done by the energy of an 
individual, and to take the proceedings 
of that Committee as their model. 

It is painful to add that the busy 
hand of opposition, and attempted de- 
vastation, is not at rest—daily at- 
tempts are made to excite the minds of 
the parishioners by malignant and ab- 
surd hand-bills, to stop progress of 
the Restoration of the Chapel, and 
they must be met and exposed as they 
deserve to be. 

Subscriptions will continue to be 
received by the Treasurer and Com- 
mittee for the accomplishment of their 
praiseworthy design, and a further 
appeal to the liberality of the public 
will shortly be made. In the mean- 
time, a performance of sacred music 
within the walls cf the sacred and in- 
teresting edifice, and a sale of fancy 
articles at the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens, will take place in aid of ‘the 
subscriptions to the fund, under the 
patronage of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, the Right Hon. Lord 
Arden, Lord Lieutenant of the County, 
and other distinguished individuals. 

These facts I have felt it my duty, 
Mr. Urban, to communicate to you, 
the anxious and steady friend of the 
restoration of the Chapel, that your 
readers may still, in common with a 
British public, continue their support 
to the cause, and cover the exertions 
of the Committee with a glorious 
triumph, in the preservation and resto- 
ration of an interesting relic of the 
geniusof our forefathers, anda splendid 
ornament of the south side of this 
great metropolis. 

Epwarp Joun Car.os. 


Mr. Ursan, June 9. 
ANOTHER ancient building has 
fallen a victim to the wilful blindness 
and ignorance which have been the cause 
of the destruction of so many other 
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-structures of the same class. From the 
Lincoln Mercury | learn that ‘‘ early 
on Friday morning, the 1st inst. nearly 
“the whole of the roof and body of St. 
Michael’s in Stamford, fell into a mass 
of ruins.”’ 1 can imagine your readers 
enquiring into the cause of this cala- 
mity. What can have led to this con- 
summation? Were the foundations 
undermined by water? Had the pillars 
lost their perpendicularity, or the 
arches their equilibrium? or had the 
beams and timbers become rotten? 
No! neither of these causes accelerated 
the destruction. It seems that an 
absurd attempt at improvement, in- 
duced by a frivolous cause, was the 
occasion of the loss of this Church. 
“‘The building had been for some 
time under the hands of masons, who 
were employed to effect what it was 
hoped would be an improvement, by 
widening the span of the arches, and 
diminishing the number of the pillars, 
so as to admit of a better view and 
hearing of the Clergyman.”’ Here 
then the whole truth is told, the 
Church is sacrificed to a real Church- 
warden system of improvement. I 
have a little book before me, which if 
it had not been published in 1825, I 
should have imagined was intended to 
praise the Churchwardens of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Stamford. This book is en- 
titled ‘‘ Hints to some Churchwardens, 
with a few illustrations relative to the 
repair and improvement of Parish 
Churches ;”’ and the preface is so ap- 
posite to the present instance, that I 
cannot help quoting the first sentence. 

‘* In this small book the author proposes 
to give a few hints tv some of those worthy 
members of the community, the Church- 
wardens, which he does with every deference, 
knowing that many of them are both excel- 
lent planners, classical architects, and most 
persevering promoters of the solidity as well 
as splendour of the Church.” 

Now this seemed to approach so 
near to the case of the Churchwardens 
of St. Michael’s, that I turned to one 
of the author’s hints for placing the 
pulpit, and here I found what would 
almost seem to have been the identical 
authority for theserepairs. After giving 
directions for the destruction of the 
ancient pulpit, and the capacity of the 
new one, the author says, ‘‘ as the 
energy and eloquence of the preacher 
must be the chief attractions from the 
ancient pulpit, in the modern one 
such labour is not required, as a mo- 
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derate congregation will be satisfied 
with a few short sentences pronounced 
on each side of the gilt branches, and 
sometimes from the front of the 
cushion, where the sense of vision 
(mark the words!) is so amply cared 
for in the construction of so splendid 
and appropriate a place from which to 
teach the duties of Christianity.’ 
Here then is authority for what has 
been done—to accommodate the sense 
of vision, a fine old Church has been sa- 
crificed to a foolish experiment, which 
the most egregious ignorance alone 
could have attempted to execute. When 
St. Michael’s Church was built, it was 
necessary that more essential matters 
than the display of a white handkerchief 
should be witnessed by the congrega- 
tion. The sacred symbol of our faith 
then graced the high altar, displayed 
in the view of the whole congregation, 
as I sincerely wish it was at the pre- 
sent day in every Church in England ; 
besides which, it is well known the 
whole assembled congregation were to 
be in a situation to witness the eleva- 
tion of the host at the high altar. If 
then the people could see what passed 
in the chancel, surely the pulpit might 
be so placed that every person present 
might see the preacher; the more so 
as, according to Protestant ideas, the 
pulpit can be fixed in any part of the 
building. 

But, Sir, I am at a loss to conceive 
how the Churchwardens could have 
been allowed to attempt so daring an 
alteration in the building. I presume 
the unfortunate Church is one of those 
which are exempt from episcopal juris- 
diction, for I take it for granted that 
alterations of this nature would never 
have been sanctioned by any Bishop. 
On this head I wait for further infor- 
mation; but under whatever autho- 
rity the repairs were effected, I can- 
not help regretting that no public- 
spirited person was found in Stamford 
to raise his hand in defence of the 
Church. When I reflect on the bold 
measures which saved the Lady Chapel 
of St. Mary Overies from destruction, 
I am more than ever convinced of the 
necessity for the existence of a well- 
organized society, having for its ob- 
ject the preservation of the fast de- 
caying remains of ancient architec- 
ture in the country; and that such 
a society will soon be formed, is the 
earnest wish of E. 1. C. 
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Mr. UrsBan, Oxford, June 5. 

YOUR correspondent, J. W. (p. 
410) is evidently not aware of the 
standard from which our editions of 
the Book of Common Prayer are or- 
dered to be printed. He has pointed 
out four errors of the Oxford press, 
and asks whether it is not ‘‘ strange, 
that they have remained so long un- 
corrected: the more so, when the pro- 
digious number of Prayer Books, in- 
cluding those for the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, printed 
at that University, are taken into con- 
sideration.”” He also informs us, that 
a writer in the Christian Guardian 
has lately pointed out the same errors ; 
and I may add, that scarcely a month 
elapses, in which some persou equally 
sagacious does not inform the Oxford 
printers of these errors in their Prayer 
Books. 

The fact is, that in all these cases 
the Oxford printers are right, and the 
editions published at Cambridge and 
by the King’s printer are wrong. Your 
Correspondent writes as if the ques- 
tion-was one of grammatical criticism, 
or as if it was still undecided; whereas 
he ought to know, that there is one 
fixed standard which every edition is 
bound to follow. The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was revised for the last 
time by authority in the year 1662, 
when Commissioners were appointed, 
who were to execute the work. They 
accordingly took a folio prayer book, 
printed in 1662, and with a pen they 
made such alterations as seemed to 
them expedient. This copy was lodged 
in the Tower; and at the same time, 
they marked the same alterations in a 
certain number of other copies, one of 
which was to be deposited in every 
cathedral. This is known by the 
name of the sealed book, because each 
copy had appended to it, as a mark of 
authority, an impression of the great 
seal of England. The copy which 
came to Oxford, is still in possession 
of the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church: and having examined this 
sealed book, I will now proceed to 
notice the four cases pointed out by 
your Correspondent. 

The first is ‘‘ the omission of the 
conjunction and, after the word king- 
dom, in the concluding part of the 
Lord’s Prayer.”’ The conjunction ap- 
pears in the printed copy which was 
used by the Commissioners ; but they 
drew their pen across it, so that they 
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intended it to be omitted; and every 
copy which inserts it, does so in vio- 
lation of an Act of Parliament. 

The second case is the omission of 
the word may in the sentence “ that 
we may shew forth thy praise,”’ in the 
General Thanksgiving. Here also the 
Commissioners drew their pen across 
the word, which is much more decisive 
than if it had been omitted altogether, 
It might have been said, that this was 
an omission of the printers: but the 
Commissioners have shown that they 
deliberately rejected the word ; so that 
your Correspondent’s. remark concern- 
ing the grammatical construction is 
wholly irrelevant. 

The third case is in Psalm LXXXI. 
1, where the Oxford editions read 
“Sing we merrily,” instead of ‘‘ Sing 
ye merrily ;”” upon which I shall say 
no more, but that the sealed book 
reads ‘‘ Sing we merrily,” and such is 
the reading of the Hebrew. The other 
form, which your Correspondent would 
prefer, is obviously a mistake, though 
one of ancient date. 

The fourth case appears at first to 
be unfavourable to the accuracy of the 
Oxford Prayer Books, but it is in fact 
highly favourable to them. It refers 
to Psalm XC. 12, where the Oxford 
editions read “‘ O teach us,” instead 
of “‘ So teach us.”” The sealed book 
certainly reads ‘‘ So teach us ;” and 
so it was printed at Oxford till of late 
years: but the same Psalm occurs in 
the burial service ; and here the word 
So is manifestly altered into O. It 
appears therefore that if we followed 
the sealed book implicitly, our Prayer 
Books would present the inconsistency 
of printing the same clause differently 
in different parts of the same book. 

The Commissioners have clearly 
shown their intentions by altering the 
word in one of the passages, and it is 
most probable that they forgot to alter 
it in the other. The Oxford printers 
have therefore considered the altered 
passage as showing the deliberate opi- 
nion of the Commissioners, and have 
therefore printed ‘“‘ O teach us,” in 
both places. 

There is or ought to be a copy of 
the sealed book belonging to every 
Cathedral ; and it would save a great 
deal of trouble if persons would consult 
this standard, before they point out 
errors in the Oxford Prayer Books. 

Yours, &c. OXoNIENSIS, 
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NOTICES OF CROSBY PLACE. 


New Kent Road, 
June 25, 1832. 
Our ancient English Places (pala- 
tia), Hostels, or Inns (for by such ap- 
pellations the dwelling-houses of per- 
sons of consequence were formerly dis- 
tinguished), had, indeed, much of the 
form, either accidentally or designedly, 
of the Caravanseras of the East; a 
spacious quadrangle entered by a gate- 
way, round the sides of the area of 
which the lodging-rooms and offices 
were arranged. One prominent fea- 
ture of the cluster of edifices, was al- 
ways the great or common hall. The 
quadrangular form had, however, in 
all probability a reference to defensive 
arrangement, for a certain space was 
thus completely immured, and some- 
times surrounded by a moat; to this 
space but one entrance was allowed,— 
namely, through the great gate. The 
parapets of the building were crenel- 
lated* and embattled, with a view to 
defence, ornament, and state etiquette. 
To erect these domestic fortresses, it 
was, however, necessary to have a 
license from the crown, a provision 
arising probably from the annoyance 
which the sovereigns had been liable 
to from their possessors in times of 
political discontent. An example of 
one of these licenses is found in that 
from Henry VI. to his brother the 
good Duke Humphrey, by which the 
latter is permitted to castellate his 
manor-house at Greenwich; called, 
from the ameenity of its situation, the 
palace of Placentia, otherwise Plai- 
saunce, as I have seen it written in 
some curious original MSS. on which I 
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have lately bestowed some pains :—= 
“‘Rex concedit quod Humfridus dux 
Gloucestrie et Eleanor uxor ejus, pos- 
sent karnellare (crenellare) manerium 
suum de East Greenwich, et imparcare 
200 acras terre infra manerium suum 
predictum.” 

Matthew Paris has given us a very 
circumstantial description of one of 
these palatial houses, in his account 
of that erected in the 13th century by 
John the twenty-third Abbot of the 
Mitred Abbey of St. Alban’s. After 
enumerating his gifts of a rich cope of 
red silk, embroidered with gold, for 
the service of his church; a cup of 
silver gilt, of costly workmanship, for 
the use of his refectory ;t he adds, 
that he constructed a magnificent 
hall, the walls or wainscot of which 
were splendidly painted, and also 
several sleeping-rooms (thalami) in 
connexion with it, as an hostelry. 
This hall, he says, was furnished 
with locutories (conclavibus), (which 
I take to be those retiring embow- 
ered recesses, so well adapted for pri- 
vate conversation, of which the hall, 
the immediate subject of thisple,) a 
affords so beautiful an examrch of 
chimney, and a most noble po y be 
entrance or oriel.{ Here we ma’)as 
allowed to remark (as so much i- 
been ingeniously said by a late a® 
quary on the meaning of this wofd, 
oriel),§ that Matthew Paris seems to 
use it strictly in the sense of an en- 
trance porch—‘ Adjacet atrium nobi- 
lissimum in introitu quod porticus 
vel oriolus appellatur.” Matt. Paris, 
Vite Abb. S’c’i Alb. 





* Creneau, French (whence our English word, cranny, a chink), is a term for the 
openings between the battlements of a wall ; in modern fortification, ‘* embrasure.” 
+ The silver bowl, exbibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 1829, by Mr. Amyot, 


their Treasurer, by 


rmission of the possessor, Andrew Fountaine, Esq., was a striking 


example of these refectory vessels : it bore the inscription ‘‘ Ciphus Refectorii Roffensis,” 


&c. Vide Archzeolog. vol. xxiii. p. 393. 


t From another passage in the same description, we may conclude that Matthew Paris 





uses the word conclave in the sense of a recess—** Plures thalami speciosé vald® cum suis 
conclavilus et caminis ad hospites honorificé suscipiendos.”’ The term does not here appear 
to be employed in its strict classical sense of a secret apartment, shut with a lock and key. 

§ The late Mr. Hamper, in the treatise to which we allude, produces numerous very 
early examples of the term being applied to a porch, and this was therefore probably its pri- 
mary and original acceptation. He adds an instance of its appropriation to the porch of a 
dwelling-house of humble description ; the Latinity of the document is exceedingly amusing : 
—‘‘[tem, Thome Brown pro dawbyng unius muri voc. a French walle, et pro floryng 
unius dimid’ bay, et pro dawbing unius Oryall, et pro underpynning unius scanni novi, ad 
tem. in quo Wills Adcock manet, iij s, viid.”” Archzlog. vol. xxiii, p. 110. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1832. 
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He adds, that the Abbot’s hall at 
St. Alban’s had its sub-hall or crypt; 
and that, instead-of being roofed over 
with shingles, like a more ancient one 
which it had replaced, it had the 
costly distinction of a covering of lead. 

This description of the hostel of 
St. Alban’s will very well apply to 
edifices of that description at a later pe- 
riod, until the irregular grandeur of our 
Gothic domestic palaces was exchang- 
ed for the more symmetrical Italian 
taste. 

Crosby Place was the most import- 
ant domestic edifice which adorned 
the city of London in the fifteenth 
century; and although it would re- 
quire some labour to obtain a toler- 
able idea of its original plan, data ex- 
ist for such an undertaking. Portions 
of its groined vaults remain, 1 be- 
lieve, under several of the houses in the 
present Crosby Square; and in a cel- 
lar, on the right of the outer approach 
towards the hall, is a crypt and some 
architectural remains; these perhaps 
belonged to an entrance-gate. My 
idea of the building is, that it con- 
sisted of two courts, divided by the 
hall; the outer one the smaller, the 
inner about 30 yards in depth by 20 
in breadth,* placed a little to the S.E. 
of the outer. The entrance to the in- 
ner court was, as at present, under 
that portion of the south end of the 
hall which was anciently appropriated 
asa musicgallery. The modern build- 
ings in Crosby Square in all probabi- 
lity occupy the line of the original 
apartments and offices which sur- 
rounded the quadrangle. Access from 
the mansion to the Priory precinct 
and church, was had by a doorway 
which stiil remains. 

The founder of this building (as I 
have observed in another publication,+ 
which I shall freely quote), was a 
rare exception in the class of persons 
who generally constructed these costly 
mansions. ‘Sir John Crosby was no 
patent tenant in capite of the crown, 
but an eminent grocer and wool-mer- 
chant of the city of London. He ac- 
cumulated a large fortune by his com- 
mercial pursuits in the reign of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. A current tra- 
dition, arising perhaps from the pas- 
sion of the vulgar for the marvellous, 
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was, that he was a foundling, and de- 
rived his name from his being taken 
up near one of those public crosses, so 
common formerly in our highways ; 
hence he was called Cross-by. Stow 
rejects the story as fabulous, and thinks 
he might be the son of one John 
Crosby, a servant of Henry [V. to 
whom he granted the wardship of 
Joan, the daughter of John Jordaine, 
a wealthy fishmonger. This John 
Crosby might have married his ward, 
and thus established himself as a per- 
son of consequence in the city. His 
son, of whom I am speaking as the 
founder of Crosby Place, was an Al- 
derman of London, and one of the 
Sheriffs for that city in 1470. In 1471 
he met Edward IV. on his entry into 
the city, and was then knighted. In 
the following year, he was a Commis- 
sioner for treating with the Hanse 
Towns, relative to some differences in 
which the Duke of Burgundy was 
concerned. Having obtained, in 1466, 
of Alice Ashted, the Prioress of the 
Convent of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
a lease for ninety-nine years of cer- 
tain lands and tenements adjoining the 
precinct of her nunnery, at the rent of 
17 marks (111. 6s. 8d.) per annum, he 
erected for himself the magnificent 
mansion on which we are treating, 
died in 1475, and was buried in the 
chapel of the Holy Ghost, near Agnes 
his wife. Their effigies, beautifully 
sculptured in alabaster, remain in the 
church at this day, and his helmet is 
suspended from the wall in the vestry. 
The state of repair in which this pa- 
rish church, and the monuments which 
it contains, are kept, is highly credit- 
able to its official guardians. 

Sir John Crosby is said to have been 
a zealous Yorkist, and it is very re- 
markable that round his neck he does 
not wear the Lancastrian badge, the 
collar of SS. avery general distinction 
for persons of gentility or noble blood 
—but a collar composed of roses and 
suns alternately disposed; the white 
rose and sun being the badge adopt- 
ed by Edward IV. after the omi- 
nous parhelion which appeared in 
the heavens on the day of the vic- 
tory at Mortimer’s Cross. After 
the death of Sir John Crosby, his 
house was occupied as a residence of 





* I form a rough guess at the dimensions from recollection. 
+ Letter-press for ‘* Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of Great Britain,” by Alfred John 
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Richard III.; and perhaps at that 
period, if not at the suppression of the 
monasteries, became the property of 
the crown, by whom it was after- 
wards alienated, and is now in the 
possession of the grandson and heir 
of the late Admiral Williams Free- 
man, the succession of whose title- 
deeds to this estate must be, I ima- 
gine, exceedingly curious. 

Nothing can be conceived in finer 
style than the interior ornaments of 
the roof of the hall which now remains 
of Sir John Crosby’s mansion. The 
floors which were added to convert it 
into a warehouse, at present intersect 
the building in its height, which is 
about forty feet, and destroy the light 
effect of its long and closely-disposed 
range of windows. This noble hall, 
like that of the Abbots described by 
Matthew Paris, had its caminus or 
chimney, and its elegant embowered 
conclave or oriel, which remains at this 
day. By means of the upper floor of 
the warehouse, we are enabled to 
take a very close inspection of the ela- 
borate carved work of the roof, which 
has been in places richly gilt. It is 
composed of chesnut or oak, perfectly 
sound at this day. In its centre was 
a lantern opening or l’ouwwre. The 
pointed arches of the roof are much 
depressed, and are broken with drop- 
ping corbels, studded with fret-work 
and tracery. The facility of access 
afforded to theroof by means of the mo- 
dern floors, has tempted some “ steal- 
thy” hand to purloin from several of 
the open quatrefoils of the carved cor- 
nice, the fanciful and varied rosettes 
with which they were filled up. I 
should regret to find, and do not 
believe, that this has been the work of 
any person who has really a refined 
taste, and a feeling for the beautiful 
details of the pointed style. To the 
small fry of collectors and relic-mon- 
gers, we would say, ‘‘ You rob our 
hall of 

‘ that which not enriches you, 

And makes us poor indeed !’ ” 


The damage, however, is not at pre- - 


sent extensive or irreparable, and 
the timely interference of the Crosby 
Hall Restoration Committee will effec- 
tually prevent the repetition of these 
pilferings. 

On the eve of demolition, threatened 
on allsides, like many other venerable 
foundations, to be swept away by the 
spring tide of reformation and improve- 
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ment, Crosby Hall has been fortunate 
enough to find in an intelligent literary 
lady, its near neighbour, and in va- 
rious other public-spirited individuals, 
a timely and energetic protection. A 
public subscription has been entered 
into for the purpose of securing an 
interest in the Hall, on a term of Ibase 
equal, in point of possession, to a free- 
hold, and for restoring its architectural 
details to their primitive splendour. 
A clever exposition of the views of the 
Committee has been composed by one 
of its members, from which I make 
the subjoined quotation; and TF trust 
if the Government does not yet, (as it 
will, I again state, in all reasonable 
expectation ultimately,) contribute its 
effective aid towards the preservation 
of these public national monuments, 
that the collection in aid of this par- 
ticular object, so interesting in the ge- 
neral catalogue, will proceed with the 
same spirit and success in which it 
has commenced. 


“The chief celebrity of Crosby Hall,” 
says the printed circular sanctioned by the 
Restoration Committee, ‘* has resulted from 
its rare architectural beauties, being un- 
doubtedly the finest and purest specimen of 
the domestic architecture of the fifteenth 
century existing in the metropolis; perhaps 
in the empire. Some of the most striking 
features of its magnificent and graceful style 
have been adopted in various modern edifices. 

‘* Beautiful, however, as may be the bor- 
rowed excellencies of recent imitations, the 
original will always retain an interest in the 
si ht of the antiquary, and in the estimation 
of. the man of taste, which a copy can never 
possess; and it cannot, therefore, but be a 
subject of regret, that the purposes to which 
Crosby Hall has been latterly appropriated, 
were calculated to accelerate the hand of 
time in the work of almost unheeded de- 
struction. There is reason to believe that 
in a very few years every vestige of the in- 
teresting fabric would have been swept away, 
and the ground occupied by modern houses, 
had it not been for the zealous interference 
of two or three neighbouring families. | De- 
sirous to avert onal ad the arts, and 
such a discredit to the al ow ntlemen 
met together, and res to an ap- 
peal to such individuals of taste and influence 
as they thought likely to co-operate with 
them in the work of preservation. That 
primary appeal has been answered in the 
most encouraging manner. A Committee 
has been formed, and subscriptions have 
been opened with a spirit that promises a 
satisfactory result. Nor let it be ro 
to be ‘a matter of light importance, w ther 
that which some may regard as merely ‘ an 
old building,’ be demolished or preserved, 
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It is only by cherishing such specimens of 
pure and refined taste as are within the 
reach of public observation, that we can 
direct the attention of the people to the 
beauty and the excellency which they would 
otherwise pass by without notice ; regarding 
with equal indifference the faultless model, 
or the incongruous deformity.” 
_ When the building shall have been 
restored, it will be for the Committee 
and the subscribers at large to judge 
‘of its due appropriation, and I am 
decidedly of opinion that a better use 
could not be formed than to make it a 
gallery for the reception of such spe- 
‘cimens of art as would claim a place 
in a “museum of national antiqui- 
ties ;”? such, indeed, as has been sug- 
gested to the Society of Antiquaries by 
Mr. Markland, and the idea of which 
‘is, I know, most favourably enter- 
tained by several of the members, it 
. may be said, I believe, by all,—but that 
the ways and means offer a very ra- 
tional impediment in the eyes of some, 
under present circumstances. 
Fine portions of Gothic Sculpture, 
“armour, Celtic, and Romano-British 
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relics, would find their proper home in 
such a depository; and the objection 
that it stands too remote from the 
west, or court end of the metropolis, 
would be completely obviated by the 
consideration that the view of Crosby 
Place alone, without the super-added 
attraction of the archeological objects 
which it would contain, would be quite 
a sufficient. motive to induce the in- 
telligent inhabitants of the Squares to 
leave the modern court end of the town 
to visit the ancient, and, to use the 
language of our great Poet, who has 
mentioned this spot incidentally four 
or five times in his History of Richard 
III, ‘‘ repair to Crosby Place.” * 

I defer the notice for the present 
which I intimated my intention of 
laying before your readers of ‘ Wal- 
tham Cross,’ in the hope of being en- 
abled to illustrate it with the correct 
design of an architect for its restora- 
tion, of which I have seen an etching. 

Yours, &c. Ri 3. Ei 





* Richard III. Act. i. scene 3. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


ON THE ANALOGIA LINGUZ GRAECA, 
No. V 


Mr. Ursan, 

ONE great recommendation no doubt 
enjoyed by the doctrine of Greek Ana- 
logia, as stated by the Dutch Philolo- 
gists, has arisen from its supposed (if 
not asserted) connection with some si- 
milar Analogy in the Hebrew. 

Let us look into this matter, and 
see how far that supposition is justified 
in fact or in probability. 

First of all then, Albert Schultens 
and Tiberius Hemsterhuis, men of high 
talent and erudition, were no doubt 
united by many ties, as the extract 
hereafter given from Ruhnken will 
* abundantly show. 

But as to the speculations of Hemster- 
huis having been actually suggested 
by the delivered doctrines of Schultens, 
the sum total of the only intimations 
which I can discover, is exceedingly 
small. 

VaLcKENAER in the prefatory re- 
. marks to his Observationes ad Origines 
- < ‘Graecas (p. 5. Ed, 1805.) writes thus : 


*€ Quod nos in lingua Grecé desideramus, 
idin Hebreé, multis voluminibus editis, praes- 
tare aggressus est vis excellentissimus Alber- 
tus Schultensius. ****** Utinam tandem 
aliquando oriretur,qui, ad eandem methodum, 
Greci Sermonis naturam et analogiam pan- 
deret, et explicaret! Utinam eo perduci 
magnus posset Hemsierhusius, ut, que super 
hoc studiorum genere, guadraginta annorum 
labore, in privatos usus collegerit, nobiscum, 
atque adeo cum publico, eommunicare digna- 
retur! Hee vero potius optanda, quam 
quidem speranda sunt.” 


VALCKENAER goes on to say (pp. 
6, 7.) that he will humbly contribute 
his best endeavours to that great end. 


*¢ Nos tantum semitam ducemus, sive, ut 
minus ambitiose loquar,semitam ab Hemster- 
husio et Schultensio monstratam nonnihil 
dilatabimus : quz semita postea erit via fa- 
cienda : (i) ad origines Grecas detegendas ; 
ad primitive pene fugitiva reprehendenda ; 
(ii) ad propriam vocum significationem a figu- 
ratis et metaphoricis discretam constituen- 
dam; (iii) ad Lexicorum, que in nostris 
manibus versantur, resarciendos nonnullos de- 

Sectus.” 


RvuHNKEN in his Elogium of Hem- 
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‘sterhuis (p. 42-21.) thus briefly states 
the whole amount of connection be- 
twixt the labours of those eminent 
scholars in the following words :— 


*¢ Quod majores nostri optarunt magis, 
quam sperarunt, id ztas nostra non tantum 
in Grecis, verum etiam in Orientalibus, uno 
tempore et indicatum et consummatum vidit. 
Etenim quod analogiz lumen Hemsterhusius 
linguze Greece, id eodem tempore Orientali- 
bus intulit Hemsterhusii civis, aequalis, con- 
discipulus, cotlega, amicus, unicus literarum, 
quas profitebatur, vindex, Albertus Schul- 
tensius.” 


Lord Monsoppo, who had himself 
invented an hypothetical system of 
verbs like those in dw, Béw, ayo, &c. 
in his Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage (vol ii. 1774. p. 541.) makes the 
following declaration :— 


“* After I had formed my system, I was 
told that it was not entirely new, but that 
Hemsterhusius, the Dutch Professor, had 
much the same thought; but he never 
published it, only communicated it to some 
of his scholars. I have heard that, as he was 
a great Oriental as well as Greek Scholar, 
he made the Greek roots, like the Hebrew, 
to consist of triads, *¥** But he does not 
carry the analysis of the language far enough 
hack, nor resolve it into its primitive ele- 
ments, which are certainly the five duads, 
[p. 515, aw, ew, sw, ow, vw], &e. &e. 


And (in vol. iv. 1787. p. 54.) speak- 
ing again on the very same subject, 
Lord Monboddo proceeds thus :— 


‘¢ If the account which I have given [in 
the second volume] of the derivation in 
Greek, be a just account, the Greek lan- 
guage is certainly a most wonderful system 
of art, derived from as few principles as 
I think is possible, ouly five duads of 
vowels. 

‘¢ That I am in the right, I think it is a 
strong presumption, that Hemsterhuis, the 
greatest Greek scholar of his time, and like- 
wise learned in the Oriental lauguages, 
formed the same system, which he never 
published; but a scholar of his, one Len- 
nep, has published it, about five years after 
my work was published.” 


Now, after all this, I may venture 
to assert, that there exists no direct 
evidence of Hemsterhuis having been a 
“* great Oriental scholar :”’ and, as to 
any similitude existing betwixt the 
roots of the Hebrew language and 
even the triads (much less the duads) 
of the Hemsterhusian hypothesis, a 
very short detail shall suffice to show 
the contrary. 
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Let it be especially remembered 
that the Greek language, according to 
the splendid fancy of the Dutch school, 
has its essential elements in the vowel 
sounds ; while of the Hebrew in its 
actual state, as every Grammar testi- 
fies, the consonants are considered as 
forming the principal basis. 

I shall now exhibit a sketch of what 
Albert Schultens really did perform ; 
and I shall give it in the very words 
of a literary friend of mine (J. K.) 
whose acuteness and intelligence com- 
mand my sincere admiration. 

1. * Before the time of Schultens, it had 
been the fashion to consider the Hebrew lan- 
guage as complete in itself, primeval and 
perfect, and where from the scantiness of 
its remains in scripture the meaning was 
doubtful, to have recourse to the Rabbins, 
or to invent a sense such as the supposed 
dignity of the passage called for. Schul- 
tens appears to have been the first, who, in 
opposition to this perverse mode of proceed- 
ing, resorted systematically to the cognate 
dialect; and particularly to the Arabic, as 
furnishing the real roots of many words, of 
which the root is wholly lost in Hebrew, 
and consequently the true key to the 
meaning.” 

2. ** In doing this, Schultens was of 
course led to pay much attention to the 
analogy ly which the compound or derivative 
flow from the root, and to the progress from 
simple and sensille to metaphorical and ab- 
stract notions: and so far, and so far only 
as it appears to me, did he suggest to Hem- 
sterhuis the idea of his Analogy of the Greek. 
That Schultens could never have reduced 
the Hebrew to such a gaseous form as the 
aw, ew, sw, of the Hemsterhusian analogy, 
is evident: for the Hebrew root is generally 
three most intractable consonants, commonly 
called triliteral roots.” 

Thus then it is perfectly clear, that 
the Greek run-away primitives of Valck- 
enaer in the precedent extract marked 
(i) could never bear any likeness to 
the staunch Hebrew roots of Schultens ; 
and that the only analogy which the 
disciples of Hemsterhuis could ever 
pursue in common with the great 
Hebraist, must have been that so 
clearly pointed out by my learned 
correspondent in his second paragraph, 
and distinguished by the mark (ii) in 
the extract from Valckenaer. 

Let us now proceed to exemplify 
and illustrate. The Hebrew word 
then, PKD, for instance, which with 
vowels as Pe Ke D, forms a dissyllabic 
verb, in its crude state and without 
any personal affix, signifies [ He] visited. 
How totally unlike is this theme of 
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the verb in Hebrew Grammar to the 
Greek themes, dw, or dyw, or véeue, 
each having a monosyllabic root! in 
which verbs a child may see, that @ is 
the personal affix equivalent to I. 

Far therefore from its being true, 
that the Hebrew language ever sug- 
gested any such simplification of radi- 
cal verbs in the Greek as that so fos- 
tered by Hemsterhuis and his followers : 
it is the Greek language, on the other 
hand, which presents some radical 
verbs undeniably duads like dw and é, 
and very numerous triads like pdo, 
dpe, &c. with a vast proportion of its 
simple verbs dissyllabic, like Aéyw 
eva, &c. &e. 

In short, it is quite obvious that 
the Greek language (as we now have 
it) presents but a very small number 
of its verbs consisting of more than 
one radical syllable: now, and appa- 
rently such, let me add, for there is no 
telling to what extent of abbreviation 
the strong principle of euphonia early 
predominant in that tongue may have 
reduced words of many letters into 
words of very few. 

In the great majority of Greek 
verbs (as they now exist) we very 
seldom see more than one radical syl- 
lable. Verbs with two such syllables in 
the root, like dyeiBo, drdéya, <péba, 
épeiho, are exceedingly rare. But as 
to verbs in Greek which should cor- 
respond with the abundant friliterals 
of the Hebrew, let me be forgiven if, 
from inability to find even one such 
after some seeking, I produce one ana- 
logically formed, e possess ¢pébw 
probably enough a primary verb, with 
a verb of secondary formation, épebife, 
in its train ; allowtherefore to medepifo 
in like manner meAé¢po for its primary, 
and you see in Greek a very rare spe- 
cimen answering to the Hebrew #ri- 
literal. 

_ How entirely dissimilar is the cha- 
racter of the Greek verb to that of the 
Hebrew! and how perfectly irrelevant 
is that reference to the latter, in what- 
ever degree it has been obscurely ima- 
gined to afford authority for the Ana- 
logia Lingue Grece in its elements 
and original constitution ! 

R. S. Y,, 18 June. J.T. 


© 
Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks and 
Romans, delivered in the University of 
Oxford. By Edward Cardwell, D.D. 
Principal of St. Allan’s Hall, and Camden 
Professor of Ancient History. Murray. 
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ALTHOUGH these lectures lay no 
claim to ambitious scholarship, they 
cannot fail to extend Dr, Cardwell’s 
reputation, not only in the Univer- 
sity of which he is a distinguished 
ornament, but even amongst men to 
whom he is already favourably known 
by his edition, unfortunately still 
incomplete, of the ‘ Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle.” Indeed, from 
the conversational style of his lan- 
guage, and the amusing details of 
the tricks of coiners and furbishers, 
this unpretending volume will doubt- 
less produce an effect, which works 
of deeper research and higher aim 
could not even hope to attain in this 
age of Encyclopedia reading, Of the 
general accuracy of his facts and in- 
ferences, there can be but one opi- 
nion ; and we are therefore happy in 
being able to confirm his idea that the 
site of the fountains Meoonis 4 “Yrep- 
nis, mentioned in IA. Z. 456, is to be 
found in Thessaly ; at least Euripides, 
in a passage evidently written in imi- 
tation of Homer, puts the following 
words into the mouth of Hecuba, when 
she is anticipating her future slavery : 
*H [lepnvas tdpevoopeva mpdomodos 
oixrpa Tay ceyvay ddvTay ~Eropat, in 
Tro. 205, where G. Burges has pro- 
perly quoted the very line of Homer, 
Kai xev vdwp ddpecis Meconidos # 
“Ymepeins. 

But though Dr. C. has generally 
taken care, as he says in his preface, 
‘*to support his opinion by the testi- 
mony of ancient authors,” yet we 
think he has pressed rather unwisely 
into his service the following words of 
Aschylus, S@cipovra Wdotroy dpyv- 
pavnrous Pidas, to prove that, though 
silver was the only legal issue at 
Athens, it was yet allowed to be ex- 
ported freely ; for it is only necessary 
to turn to Agame. (v. 959) to see that 
the words in question, spoken at Ar- 
gos, express merely the acme of regal 
pride in trampling upon the insignia 
of wealth. The lines are, 


TIoAAy yap aidas coparopbopelv roo, 
Pbecipovra movrov apyvparntods O ipas, 


thus poetically translated by Mr. Med- 
win : 


It shames me much to soil with idle state 

Such household wealth and silver-woven 
tissue ; 

and who therefore read, what Aischy- 

lus probably wrote, dpyvpou vntovs Fvi- 
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is; where dpyipov vyrovs ipas may 
fo compared with xpuconnyntrev pap- 
éay in Orest. 829. 

For this mistake, however, Dr. C. 
is probably indebted to a wrong re- 
ference made by a writer, whom he 
has followed too implicitly, or whose 
meaning he did not quite understand. 

Equally untenable are his notions 
respecting the origin of the symbols of 
different states ; all of which are to be 
traced to certain fixed principles of 
human actions, as Payne Knight has 
developed partially ; nor can we ad- 
mit that an accidental coincidence in 
etymology led the @ovpio: to stamp on 
their coins “‘a bull running and butt- 
ing,”’ because Govpws in Greek means 
violent ; as if Oovpuos were ever the 
epithet of radpos; or that the cock 
became the device of Himera because 
“Iuépa was once called “Hyépa, and 
thus suggested the idea of daybreak, 
with which the crowing of the cock is 
naturally connected; instead of con- 
sidering the bird, whose propensities 
are well known, as a material symbol 
of the mental idea expressed by the 
word “Iyepos, desire, one of the pre- 
disposing causes of a creative energy, 
according to the theory of Empedocles. 

On the other hand, we think Dr. C. 
has happily conjectured that the brass 
medal of Syracuse, in which was de- 
lineated Vir senilis stans, involutus 
pallio, scipione nixus et volumen expli- 
catum manu tenens, was struck in ho- 
nour of Stesichorus. 

We wish we could say as much for 
his explanations of the difficult pas- 
sage in Xenophon’s Hellenic. vii. 520, 
and of the still more intricate one in 
Aristoph. Batp. 732, "Es re tapyauv 
vomopa Kai Td Kawwoy xpvoiov, where 
we ought perhaps to read kal ra xaiv’ 
ov xpucia; at least od xpvoia would 
indicate that the new coin was not 
gold, but only pinchbeck. 

We perceive that Dr. C. seems to 
throw doubt on the assertion of Suidas 
that shells were once used by the Ro- 
mans as money. The story was ne- 
vertheless in all probability quite true. 
At least we find in Hindostan cowries, 
i. e. shells, still made use of for the 
very same purpose. 

To the great purity of the Athenian 
money Dr. C. properly attributes its 
ready reception amongst foreigners. 
The same is found to take place even 
at the present day in the case of the 
Spanish dollars coined in the time of 
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Philip II. which are received without 
suspicion all over the world; an ho- 
nour paid to the money of no other 
country, from the roguery of their 
respective governments in debasing 
the standard. 

Although Dr. C. wisely objects to 
Pliny’s etymology of pecunia, as derived 
from pecus, he cautiously abstains from 
proposing any solution himself; and 
yet the origin of the word is plain. 
For as the first coins were dSedoe 
Bovrédpor, (as Herodotus calis the vo- 
tive offering of Rhodopis at Delphi,) 
i. e. small cunei-form pieces, six of 
which made a handful, hence dpayyi, 
it is quite clear that in pe-cunia lies 
hid cune-us, a wedge ; while the letters 
pecontain symbols expressive of the 
number and length of such wedges; 
and as five is the number of the toes 
on each foot, it is probable that p, a 
part of the word pes, a foot, expressed 
the length, while e, the fifth letter of 
the alphabet expressed the number of 
the pieces requisite to make up the 
value of the lowest silver coin ; a word 
that is itself derived from the Latin 
cuneus, through the medium of the 
French: coigne. Far-fetched as this 
derivation may at first sight seem to 
be, it is amply borne out by the well- 
known practice of the Romans in ex- 
pressing words by single letters, as 
seen in all their public inscriptions, 
some of which are so abbreviated as 
almost to defy solution: It should 
however, be stated, that the above de- 
rivation is at variance with the quan- 
tity of the second syllable in pecunia. 

Equally silent is Dr. C. on the mo- 
tives that led mankind to adopt metal 
money as the representative of value. 
The fact is, that all coins were origi- 
nally tokens, given by the priests at 
different temples to their devotees, in 
acknowledgment of different offerings ; 
and hence we can understand not only 
why are coins found struck at places 
scarcely known to us in any other 
way, but why the devices of such 
tokens are all of a religious character, 
and expressive of ideas really similar, 
though represented by symbols appa- 
rently very unlike. 

The last remark we have to make 
has reference to the proverb, preserved 
by Plutarch, relating to the Tr 
between a lion and cock; for whic 
the garrulous Beeotian had probably 
no better authority than a fable of 
sop ; a fragment of which is still ex- 
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tant in Hudson. 66. Flor. 70. August. 
83. and Harl. 40, where Heusinger 
and De-Furia have produced conflict- 
ing testimonies to support and gain- 
say the story, that, like all of Asop’s 
fables, was written in ridicule of some 
mystical legend. 


School and College Latin and Greek Classics, 
with English Notes, &c.&c.—Twelve Ora- 
' tions of Cicero.—8vo. pp. 288. 


DEMOSTHENES, with his Miltonic 
mind, we would call Hercules furens, 
as to intellectual character ; and Cice- 
roa fine dramatist, the actor of heroics, 
rather than the hero—Garrick, rather 
than Shakspeare. Cicero is completely 
artificial ; and he is an opera-singer in 
all he writes. The Senate he regarded 
as a pit and orchestra, where his au- 
ditors were to be indulged with musi- 
cal rhetoric, correct to a note, uttered 
with the finest expression, and rising 
in climax. We mean not to depreciate 
the character of his talents: he was a 
poet and a painter of the first order ; 
he was grand, but he was not sublime. 
Demosthenes was a stunning cataract ; 
Cicero was a magnificent river. De- 
mosthenes may be supposed to have 
been a real Achilles, and Cicero a Pa- 
troclus in his armour. 

Of eloquence, precisely speaking, as 
an art, we have no knowledge in Eng- 
land. In the Senate, we have clever 
business men, insisting upon the cer- 
tain success of various speculations, 
one party being bankers upon the right 
side of Lombard-street, the other upon 
the left, with the Bank of England, 
like the King, hard by to watch them ; 
at the Bar, there is intellectual leger- 
demain, but not oratory ; in the pul- 
pit, display is scouted*as theatrical ; 
generally speaking, oratory is not to 
English taste. Nevertheless, Messrs. 
Phillips in England, and O’Connell in 
Ireland, barristers, and Irving in the 
Church, have been fine orators, in the 
Toga form; but the two first have 
been in England cried down, and the 
third has, alas! turned conjuror. The 
consequence is, that all our public 
orations of every kind are nothing 
but lectures. Money borrowers are 
the only persons among whom in- 
genious traces of the ancient art are 
to be found. There is no lack of 
persuasive powers. But there is 
much to be learned in every thing ; 
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and no improvement to be acquired 
but by art; as if Providence intended 
to tell us, ‘‘I give you rocks, but art 
must show you how to work them 
into temples.”” Among the finest exem- 
plars of the architecture of oratory are 
the speeches of Cicero, and they make 
the impressions which pre-eminent 
fabrics of this kind create. If we 
would illustrate them from music, 
they are grand overtures. Under the 
former figure we regard them, as a 
whole; under the latter, the distinct 
bars and parts, as they go on in pro- 
cession. Take the following extract 
from the proemium of the fourth 
oration, against Catiline. ' It would 
spoil it, to translate it : 


‘¢ Ego sum ille consul, Patres conscripti, 
cui non forum, in quo omnis zquitas conti- 
netur: non campus, consularibus auspiciis 
consecratus; non curia, summum auxilium 
omnium gentium; non domus, commune 
perfugium ; non lectus, ad quietem datus; 
non denique hec sedes honoris, sella curu- 
lis, unquam vacua mortis periculo atque in- 
sidiis fuit. Ego multa tacui, multa pertuli, 
multa concessi, multa meo quodam dolore, 
in vestro timore, sanavi. Nunc, si hunc 
exitum consulatus mei dii immortales esse 
voluerunt, ut vos, Patres conscripti, popu- 
lumque Romanum ex cade miserrima, con- 
juges liberosque vestros, virginesque vestales 
ex acerbissima vexatione, templa atque delu- 
bra, hance pulcherrimam patriam omnium 
nostrum ex foedissima flamm, totam Italiam 
ex bello et vastitate eriperem; quacumque 
mihi uni proponetur fortuna, subeatur.”— 
p- 126. 


The Roman language is in se one of 
dignity; and for the formation of fine 
prose composition, no better model is 
to be found than Cicero. All school- 
books ought to be models; and if one 
person gaping sets others gaping also, 
there may be insensible imitation even 
in school-boys, because we know that 
modern composition has nothing of 
Anglo-Saxon, but much of Latin or 
French character. We do not see how 
in themes and declamations an idiom 
can be indispensably studied without 
its affecting. the modes of thinking. 
The drilling of a soldier prevents his 
relapse, when he becomes a veteran, 
into a peasant. Sincerely rejoiced are 
we then, to see the classical publica- 
tions of Mr. Valpy’s press; and this 
among others, for it is an excellent 
tyronian book. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
oo: 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture of the United Kingdom. Vol. 11. Part 1. 

THIS publication contains a num- 
ber of interesting tracts connected with 
classical literature, which we notice 
in the order of their arrangement. 


I. Greek and Latin Inscriptions on 
the Colossal figure of Memnon restored 
and explained by M. Letronne, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, and ho- 
norary Member of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

This memoir is in the French lan- 
guage, and an abstract from it was 
drawn up by W. R. Hamilton, esq. 
and read before the Society June 16, 
1830. It was briefly noticed in vol. 
CI. i. p. 626, of our Magazine. We 
now proceed to give our readers the 
substance of the most striking pas- 
sages in the above communication in 
an English dress. 

M. Letronne says, that two enor- 
mous colossal figures are known to 
exist in the plain of Thebes, composed 
of agatiferous breccia (bréche agati- 
fere), about 60 feet in height, their 
bases included, distant about 54 feet 
from each other. At present they are 
entirely insulated, but were formerly 
connected with a vast edifice, which 
was still subsisting in the time of 
Pliny, but has now almost totally dis- 
appeared. This edifice constructed by 
Memnon, the Egyptian Amenophis II. 
was called Aménophium ; and the two 
colossal figures which in all probabi- 
lity decorated the entrance to it, are 
representations of that monarch as is 
proved by the hieroglyphic labels 
(cartouches) which they both bear. 

The southernmost Colossus is mo- 
nolithic, or composed of one stone; 
the other is so only from its base to 
the part just above the knees. The 
remainder is composed of five courses 
of masonry, containing thirteen blocks 
of stone. This circumstance alone is 
a proof that the upper part of the sta- 
tue was at some time or other broken, 
and restored at a subsequent period. 

Decisive passages of Pausanias and 
Strabo show that those writers ac- 
tually saw the colossal statue of 
Memnon fractured from the head to 
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the knees, and the upper portion 
thrown down on the ground. Whence 
it results that the northernmost Co- 
lossus is indeed that of Memnon, and 
that its restoration took place poste- 
rior to the voyage of Pausanias, who 
traversed Egypt towards the close of 
the reign of the Emperor Hadrian. 
This identity, which some learned au- 
thors, for want of considering with 
attention the ancient authorities con- 
cerning the condition of the two Co- 
lossi, have denied, is proved beyond 
all controversy by the Greek and La- 
tin inscriptions engraved on the base 
of the northernmost Colossus by or- 
der of the individuals who had heard 
the sounds which it emitted. 

These inscriptions constitute also 
irrefragable testimonies of the reality 
of the phenomenon, whatever may 
have been its nature or cause. The 
poet is therefore wrong, when he 
seems to doubt that 
“cc 





old Memnon’s image long renown’d 

By fabling Nilus, to the quiv’ring touch 

Of Titan’s ray, with each responsive string 

Consenting, sounded through the warbling 
air 

Unbidden strains.” 

Pocock was the first traveller who 
conceived the idea of transcribing 
these precious fragments; the Egyp- 
tian Commission and Mr. Hamilton 
added some few inscriptions to his 
collection. 

The late Consul of his Britannic 
Majesty, Mr. Salt, undertook to copy 
the whole of the Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions which cover the legs of the 
Colossus; when it appeared that of 
the 56 given by Pococke, not more 
than about 10 had been read with ac- 
curacy, 35 were added, which Pococke 
had not perceived, or had time to copy ; 
and of this number 25 were altogether 
inedited. Seventy inscriptions, as co- 
pied by Mr. Salt, are given in litho- 
graphic prints, but these copies not 
having been accompanied by any ex- 
planation of the order which they oc- 
cupy on the statue, regard has only 
been had to the convenience of ar- 
ranging them upon the prints. 

The variations between the versions 
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given by Pococke, Norden, the Egyp- 
tian Commission, Hamilton, and Salt, 
are noted, wherever the reading of the 
original inscriptions appear to be sus- 
ceptible of improvement. The inscrip- 
tions with dates are divided into 
classes: 1. Those anterior to the visit 
of the Emperor Hadrian to Thebes. 
2. Those relating to the visit of Ha- 
drian and Sabina to Thebes in the 
month of November, in the year of 
Christ 130. 3. Those posterior to 
this expedition. To these are added 
an interpretation of the inscriptions 
copied by Mr. Salt from the sepul- 
chral catacombs (cvpryyes) of the kings 
of Thebes. From these several heads 
we extract a few specimens :—Instu- 
leius Tenax Primipilaris Legionis XII 
Fulminatricis et Caius Valerius Pris- 
cus centurio Legionis XXII, et L. 
Quintius Viator decurio, audivimus 
Memnone, manno XI Neronis Impera- 
toris nostri, XVII kalendas Apriles, * 
hora. .. . Another in Greek, com- 
mencing T:epios KAavdios “Hpar ifxov- 
oa Mépvovos, x. tT. X., defective in the 
beginning of its lines, M. Letronne 
renders thus: ‘I Tiberius Claudius 
Heron heard Memnon with Achilles 
and. . ., the first hour in the eighth 
year of the Emperor Cesar Vespasian 
Augustus, the.... of the month.... 
thinking at the same time of... ... 
and of .... Dionysius 
a 


Another commencing thus : 
Mépvova ruvOavépav aiyirrriov adio aiya 


atOdpevov poviy OnBuikd .. . NiOw* K.7.d. 


is thus rendered : “‘ I had learned that 
the Egyptian Memnon, warmed by the 
rays of the Sun, breathed forth sounds 
from the Theban stone. Having des- 
cried Hadrian the monarch of the 
world before sun-rise, he bid him 
good day as well as he was able. But 
when Titan, traversing the heavens 
with his white coursers, occupied the 
second space of the hours marked by 
the shadow (of the sun-dial), Mem- 
non again uttered a shrill sound like 
that ‘of a brazen vase when struck; 
and full of joy (at the presence of the 
Emperor) for the third time he sent 
forth a sound. The Emperor Hadrian 
heard it, and on his part twice saluted 
Memnon.... .” An inscription by 
‘Flavianus Philippus singularly corro- 
borates this statement. 





* Aprilis is here used adjectively. 
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daviavos bihurmos éxAvov Mépvovos 
Tov Bevordrov avroxpdropos ’ Adpravov 
dxovovros, evros pas B Bis. 

The Empress Sabina has attested 
her presence on this occasion in the 
following hitherto inedited record, 
which (certain lacune in the lines 
being supplied) is rendered thus: 
“« Sabina Augusta, wife of the Emperor 
Cesar Augustus, twice heard Memnon 
during the first hour.” 

The subjoined inscription is very 
curious. With the Greeks the vocal 
statue was Memuon, the son of Ti- 
thonus and Aurora ; but, according to 
the Egyptians, their King Amenoth, 
or Phamenoth (Bacweds Acyirrios 
*AuevoO). The Greek original is ar- 
ranged in four lines of verse: ‘‘I also 
will honour thee, O Memnon, son of 
Tithon, seated before the Theban city 
of Jupiter, or otherwise thee Ame- 
noth, Egyptian King, as say the 
priests instructed in ancient fables 
(u0Oov).”” Most interesting examples 
might be added, would our space al- 
low, but we must refer the reader to 
the memoir itself. 

Of the inscriptions in the sepulchral 
grottoes, we give a specimen: ‘O da- 
Sodyos raév ’EXevowiov Nuxaydpas Mc- 
vouktavod ’AOnvaios ioropnoas Tas Oeias 
auptyyas €baipaca. This torch-bearer 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, Nicagoras 
the son of Minucianus, is shown by 
another inscription to have been con- 
temporary with Constantine. In this 
the Emperor is styled EvceBeordros 
Baoweds Kovorartivos, and it expresses 
that by his favour Nicagoras had vi- 
sited the sacred vaults of Thebes: 
circumstances which are adduced to 
show the spirit of toleration exercised 
by the Christian Emperor towards his 
pagan subjects. 

Il. On the late Discoveries of ancient 
Monuments in various parts of Etruria. 
By James Millingen, Esq. Royal As- 
sociate. 

This is a very inviting and instruc- 
tive subject to the antiquary and phi- 
lologist. The point mooted seems to 
be whether Italy were colonized by 
the Greeks, or whether both Greece 
and Italy derived their inhabitants 
from one common stock, the Pelasgi, 
wanderers from the East, who in re- 
mote times peopled both Greece and 
Etruria? Hence arises the question 
‘¢ whether anteriority in the fine arts 
belong to Italy or to Greece.” + The 


+ See Archzxéologia, vol: xxiii. p. 260. 
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Prince of Canino, Lucien Buonaparte, 
published a memoir on this subject, 
affixed to a catalogue of the Etruscan 
vases found on his estate, which, with 
fac-similes of the inscriptions on the 
vases, have been published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London, in 
their Archeologia, vol. xxiii. p. 130. 
The Prince inclines for the Pelasgic 
theory, nor are his arguments without 
force. He is of opinion’ that the 
painted vases, to the number of two 
thousand and upwards, found in the 
sepulchral vaults on his estate, are the 
relics of the necropolis of Vitulonia, 
the capital of ancient Etruria, destroy- 
ed in times so remote, that historians 
declare themselves ignorant of the 
precise site of this first seat of Italian 
power. On a large vase or amphora, 
with two handles, in height two Ita- 
lian palms, in circumference four, de- 
corated with a representation of the 
Indian Bacchus and other figures, is 
the inscription VIOLONO+€I, which 
he regards as very conclusive evidence 
in support of the above conjecture. 
And he proceeds to reason thus on the 
age of these monuments: “ Painting 
did not flourish in Greece until four 
centuries after the foundation of 
Rome ; consequently the masterly 
paintings so wonderfully preserved in 
our Hypogea, are at least four centu- 
ries anterior to the fine age of Greece. 
To Italy then of the ancient world 
must be allowed anteriority in the 
fine arts.” (Archeolog. xxiii. 163.) 

The paper of Mr. Millingen embraces 
the same subject, and presents us with 
a general view of the Etruscan or Tyr- 
rhenian remains in Italy; their high 
antiquity is indisputable, and the in- 
scriptions which they bear identify 
them with an Hellenic stock. 

Among the numerous inferences de- 
ducible from recent discoveries, Mr. 
Millingen enumerates the following : 

‘‘ That in the S.E. part of the country, 
called Tyrrhenia by the Greeks, and Etruria 
by the Romans, an extensive territory, in- 
cluded between the Tiber, the Arminia, the 
Ciminian forest, and the sea, was inhabited 
during a period of about 250 years (from 
the year 600 to the year 350 before our 
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gra), by a people whose language, arts, li- 
terature, institutions, and religion, were 
purely Hellenic. This fact is attested to the 
fullest extent by the works of art found there, 
especially the fictile vases, which, though 
supposed by sume to have been imported 
from Sicily and Magna Grecia, were un- 
doubtedly (with some exceptions) manufac- 
tured in this district.”—p. 87. 


Some of these vases are of the ear- 
liest kind, usually called Egyptian,* 
because imitated from those of Egypt, 
which were brought by the Pheeni- 
cians, who at an early period carried 
on considerable trade with Italy and 
Spain. At the remote period of the 
settlements of the Pelasgi in Italy, 
they could not have introduced into 
it the fine arts which did not yet exist 
in the country whence they had mi- 
grated. They were therefore probably 
introduced by the Corinthian colony 
under Demaratus. Other Greek colo- 
nists, probably Athenian and Chalci- 
dian, established themselves in Italy ; 
the reason for this opinion is that the 
dialect on the vases is Ionian. The 
vases with the inscription TON AOE- 
NEGEN ASAON, show the existence 
of Athenian institutions among the 
Volcientes. The indigenous popula- 
tion or Umbri cultivated the arts, as 
appears from some characteristic re- 
mains very inferior in workmanship 
to the Greek school. That Rome was 
a city of Tyrrhenian origin, is a fact 
scarcely to be doubted. The primi- 
tive Latin language was formed from 
the Aolic Greek. The fables of the 
arrival of Evander and A®neas in La- 
tium, and of the Trojan origin of the 
Romans, are probably of Greek inven- 
tion. Subjects relating to Aineas are 
not uncommon on vases of Tyrrhenia 
and of Campania, where Capua is said 
to have been founded by him. 

The art of modelling in clay was 
peculiarly cultivated by the Tyrrhe- 
nians. We recollect that the elder 
Pliny asserts that the most ancient 
statues of the gods were of baked 
clay. Such was the statue of Jupiter 
placed in the capitol by Tarquinius 
Priscus. In our Magazine of January 
1832, page 225, will be found a strik- 





* This connexion between early Greek and Egyptian art is most strikingly exhibited in 
the noble collection of Egyptian antiquities brought to this country by Mr. J. Sams, noticed 
in our last number, p. 451; a collection so complete and unrivalled, that it will, we most 
seriously affirm, be a lasting disgrace to this country, should it be suffered to pass into any. 
other national depository than our own. For the proof of this assertion, we need only ap- 


peal to the collection itself. 
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ing confirmation of the antiquity of 
Terra Cotta figures ; it is there stated 
that during the excavations pursued 
by the Chevalier Manzi at Corneto, 
near the ancient Etruscan city Tarqui- 
nia, a statue of terra cotta, finely 
moulded, the size of life, representing 
a young man, and wearing a golden 
crown, has been discovered. 

Thediscoveries in the hypogez, or se- 
pulchral vaults of Tarquinia, arethe first 
enumerated in Mr. Millingen’s memoir; 
fictile vases, ornaments of attire in 
gold, arms, and a variety of objects in 
brass, ivory, and other materials.* 

The discoveries next noticed are 
those on the estate of the Prince 
of Canino, by far the most import- 
ant result of late researches. The 
fictile vases, in point of varnisht 
and design, vie with those of Nola 
and Agrigentum. They are decidedly 
of Greek character. They are painted 
with mythological or heroic passages, 
sacrifices, games, funeral rites, gym- 
nastic sports, and a variety of sub- 
jects relating to civil life. Mr. Mil- 
lingen differs in some degree from 
the Prince of Canino, and considers 
them to be vestiges connected with the 
ancient city of Volcium, the capital of 
the Volcientes, the site where they 
are found being distinguished by the 
title of Vulci distrutta. Only three 
names of painters of vases were pre- 
viously known; at Volcium seven or 
eight have been found. Some have 
both the potter’s and the painter’s 
name, the first designated by eroince, 
the latter by éypawe. Many have in- 
scriptions indicating the persons re- 
presented. 

At Cervetri, Czre Vetus, the ancient 
Agylla or Cere, are important remains 
which have been but little explored. 
The ancient city on a hill, appears to 
have been about five or six miles in 
circuit. Half a mile to the west, on 
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another hill, is its cemetery, the cir- 
cumference of which is three or four 
miles. The sepulchres are disposed like 
those of Tarquinia, where long trenches 
or galleries are cut in the solid rock, 
in the sides of which are doors leading 
to the tombs. Their site is sometimes 
indicated by barrows, monuments de- 
signating perhaps distinguished per- 
sonages. On a projecting part of the 
hill was probably the site of a temple ; 
two or three years since a subterra- 
nean chamber was found (favissa), 
which had served as a store-house for 
sacred things out of use, and thrown 
aside. Here were a great quantity of 
terra cotta images of all sizes, some as 
large as life. 

Clusium (the modern Chiusi) was 
the residence of Porsena; here a great 
number of vases have lately been 
found, they differ from the Greek in 
point of shape, varnish, design, &c. ; 
they are painted, but the figures are 
in relief, and appear to have been pro- 
duced byamould. The clay of which 
they aré composed, is coarse and un- 
baked. The greater part of these very 
curious vessels have been deposited by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany in the 
gallery at Florence. Among these 
imperfectly manufactured fictiles, some 
few Greek vases were found, articles 
probably of luxury with the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Italy. Thus do the 
most fragile and neglected things often 
lead us to some facts in the history of 
nations, which are without any other 
records. 

III. On a Fictile Vase representing 
the contest between Hercules and the 
Acheloiis. By James Millengen, Esq. 
R. Assoc. 

Acheloiis, a celebrated river of Epi- 
rus in Greece, separated Acarnania 
from Etolia. The poets feigned that 
Acheloiis was the offspring of the Sun 
and the Earth, and that he was the 





* Such is the nature of the collection now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
being a portion of the Etruscan antiquities discovered on the Prince of Canino’s estate. 
This rare assemblage is highly worthy of the attention of the curious. The beauty of the 
vases, and the perfect state of the ornamental trinkets, are exceedingly remarkable. One 
circumstance strongly attracted our notice, namely, that real specimens of the ornaments, 
&c, which the heathen divinities are represented as wearing on the fictile vases, are to be 
found among the miscellaneous articles from the Etruscan tombs. ‘The bracelets in the 
form of serpents, which encircled the wrists of Minerva, the circular mirror held by a 
nymph, have their counterparts in the collection of real objects. Beautifully formed helms 
and greaves of Hellenic mould were among the discoveries. 

+ The Prince of Canino contends that aqua fortis is the test for the genuineness of the 
paintings on these vases. The original glaze or varnish resists the action of the acid, but 
it obliterates and thus detects any modera alterations in the designs. 
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rival of Hercules in the love of Deja- 
nira, daughter of Oéneus, King of Ca- 
lydon in Etolia. The father promised 
his daughter to him who should be 
victor in combat. Acheloiis, during 
the contest with Hercules, first changed 
himself into a serpent, then took the 
form of a bull. The strength of Her- 
cules prevailed, and he tore off one of 
his horns. Acheloiis then plunged 
into the river Thoas, which thence- 
forth received his name. It was the 
custom of the ancients to represent 
rivers under the form of bulls, perhaps 
from their roaring waters and impe- 
tuous course. It has been suggested 
that a pun was intended by this perso- 
nification, xépas signifying at once a 
horn and the branch of a river. 

The object of Mr. Millingen’s paper 
is to confirm the opinion that the bulls 
with human heads, represented on 
ancient coins, &c. are personifications 
of rivers. In illustration of this as- 
sertion, he exhibits a copy of a most 
interesting painting taken from a fic- 
tile vase found at Girgenti, the ancient 
Agrigentum. In this composition Her- 
cules appears with his club, having 
over his head and shoulders (in the 
fashion which reminds us of the hood- 
ed mail of later days) the skin of the 
lion or rather leopard, confined round 
the waist by a belt. Acheloiis, his 
rival, appears under the form of an 
androcephalous bull; ringlets of dark 
hair adorn his forehead, and a long 
flowing beard depends from his chin. 
The waters of his river gush from his 
mouth. Hercules has broken off one 
of his horns, and seizes the other. 
Dejanira stands by with a sceptre in 
her hand, and beholds the contest. 

1V. A Letter addressed to Mr. Ha- 
milton by the Chevalier P. O. Bréndsted, 
on Panathenaic Vases, their official in- 
scription, and the holy oil contained in 
them ; with particular reference to some 
Vases of that description now in London. 

The most important of these vases 
hitherto discovered, was found by Mr. 
Burgon in excavating near the gate 
of Acharne by the side of the road 
leading from Athens to Thebes. This 
Panathenaic amphora (daudopevs Tav- 
aénvaixds) is about two feet in height, 
and in circumference about three. On 
one side is the tutelar goddess of 
Athens, depicted in the early Greek or 
Archaic style. She is armed with her 
helmet, egis, and a round shield, 
bearing the device of a dolphin. She 
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brandishes a long spear in her right 
hand, in a horizontal position, as ready 
to be projected. This is the ’A@qyy 
Nixn ; the victorious Minerva of the 
ancients, the Minerva gradiens of the 
moderns. The following inscription 
in ancient characters, to be read from 
right to left, precedes the figure. 
IMA : NOIOA NOAFNAGA NOT. On 
the reverse side of the vase is a young 
man seated ina chariot, drawn by two 
horses, which he directs by means of 
a goad and a long wand. The wand 
was hooked at the extremity, and was 
contrived so as to pass between the 
heads of the animals, and to catch 
hold of a short but strong head-stall 
or halter for the purpose of pulling 
them up. On the neck of the vase is 
an owl, Minerva’s emblem, and a siren, 
another of her distinctive accompani- 
ments, although not so common as 
the first mentioned. 

It is remarkable that this vase cor- 
responds in character and decoration 
with two of the collection now exhi- 
biting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
all evidently of Grecian origin, and 
already noticed as forming part of the 
product of the excavations lately un- 
dertaken by Lucien Buonaparte, Prince 
of Canino, at Canino, Vulcia, la Cu- 
cumelia, places of ancient Etruria, in 
the neighbourhood of the modern town 
of Viterbo. Both the above-mention- 
ed vases have the Minerva gradiens, 
and the inscription TON AGENEGEN 
A@AON, without the EMI (eipi) pre- 
fixed. This circustance leads to a 
very satisfactory and conclusive expla- 
nation of the inscription on the vase 
found by Mr. Burgon, on which the 
word Adyyndv appears at first illegible. 
By comparison of this with the two 
inscribed amphore from the Prince of 
Canino’s excavation, it is justly con- 
cluded that the artist by mere inad- 
vertence omitted an e between the se- 
cond @ and the final v, and thus the 
whole of the inscriptions are alike in 
import, and precisely similar in ex- 
pression, except that the two last are 
abbreviated by the omission of the 
neuter verb eiui. The Chevalier very 
conclusively rejects the suggestion that 
the last © in the inscription on Mr. 
Burgon’s vase is an Q, and that the 
whole may be read rév ’AOnvaiwy aOdov 
eiui, ‘‘ I am the prize of the Athenea 
or Panathenaic games,”’—because up- 
wards of twenty Etruscan vases have 
been discovered with the inscription 
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TON AGENEOEN AGAON. Hethere- 
fore judiciously pronounces that the 
inscription in the Athenian Amphora 
should be read Tév ’A@nynbev abdov 
eiui, “I am one of the prizes from 
Athens ;”’ and the similar inscriptions 
on the Pelasgic vessels from Italy he 
reads tav ’A@nvnbev GOdwv, “‘ of the 
prizes from Athens.” 

The object designated by the inscrip- 
tions he thinks to be not the vessel 
itself, but the holy oil which it con- 
tained. The contest between Minerva 
and Neptune for possession of the 
Attic land, was decided by the goddess 
producing the first tree of the olive 
species on the rock near the Acropolis, 
and from this tree the holy grove of 
olives near the academy had its origin. 
The victor’s prize at the Panathenaic 
festivals was, down to the very latest 
epochs of their celebration in Athens, 
a wreath of the foliage and a certain 
measure of oil from the sacred olive 
trees, called Mopia. 


«¢ When by the progress of Athenian 
industry in manipulating that excellent, 
clean, and most durable though fragile ma- 
terial, the terra cotta, it was become cus- 
tomary to enclose the holy oi! destined for 
Panathenaic prizes in such handsome vases, 
and when of course that ingenious people, 
with the same lively feeling and spirit which 
shows itself every where in Athenian institu- 
tious, had embellished those earthen vessels 
with congenial religious emblems, then cer- 
tainly the receptacles were aiso louked upon 
as a part of the victor’s prize.” —p. 117. 


Pindar, when praising the Argive 
Thezos, and his double Panathenaic 
victory, says, ‘‘ sweet songs proclaim- 
ed him victor in the sacred festivals of 
the Athenians, and the fruit of the 
olive tree came over in splendid ves- 
sels of earth burnt in fire, to the manly 
people of Juno.” 

The capacity of these Panathenaic 
oil vessels appears to have been from 
thirty to thirty-one imperial quarts. 
The Chevalier Brondsted, in conclusion 
of his learned and ingenious commu- 
nication, thus sums up, as queries 
worthy of attention, the deductions 
resulting from the various points of 
evidence to which he refers. 

First, that the general and official 
formula inscribed on these Panathe- 
naic vases (Tav "A@nvnbev GOdwv) con- 
tains nothing but the plain statement, 
“« (one) of the prizes from Athens,” 
simple language of remote antiquity, 
quite conformable to the nature of the 
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contest to which every free-born Greek 
was admitted, and referring to the 
holy oil contained in the vases. 

Second. That although these vases 
were greatly esteemed by the victors 
as durable memorials of their success 
in the games, adorned with mystic 
fables and devices, and used to con- 
tain the ashes of their possessors, after 
their decease, the sacred oil which 
they contained was at all times the 
principal object of the contest, and 
prominent part of the prize, being al- 
ways from the holy trees of the Athe- 
nean goddess, and to be procured 
only at Athens. 

Third. That the Areopagus took 
care to promote the culture of the 
holy trees, and by particular regula- 
tions to make their produce profitable 
to the state. 

Fourth. That there being a consi- 
derable demand for the holy oil to 
supply all places where the Panathe- 
nea were celebrated, an especial law 
was made that none but the victors in 
those games should export it to foreign 
countries. 

V. On the Names of Roman Divi- 
nities, and notice of a painted fictile 
Vase relative to this subject. By James 
Millingen, Esq. R. Assoc. 

Another classic communication from 
this indefatigable contributor. Dio- 
nysius endeavoured to prove that Rome 
was not at first peopled by barbarians 
and convicts, like some of our settle- 
ments in the southern hemisphere, 
but that it was a Greek colony. His 
arguments are the conformity of the 
Greek and Roman mythology and in- 
stitutions. Consistently with poly- 
theism, the Romans associated with 
their own diyinities those of the native 
Italian tribes, as of the Sabines, Um- 
brians, &c., but these formed the Dii 
minores, as Faunus, Picus, Marica, 
Feronia, Nortia, &c. 

The derivation of the name of Mi- 
nerva from the Greek, appears to 
offer some difficulty. He is disposed 
to think that Menerva, as it was an- 
ciently written, is a corruption of the 
epithet of ’Evepéa for ’Evapéa, spoils 
taken in war. Of the twelve names 
of the heathen gods, he says, six are 
unquestionably Greek, either pure or 
slightly modified. 

Jupiter or Jovis, Zeds matyp, or 
Aidos. Juno, Zyve, or by transposi- 
tion from Av, her Pelasgic name. 
Apollo and Phebus, the same in Greek. 
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Diana from Gea or Acad ava, or from 


Trravis. Vesta from ‘Eord. Ceres 
from ”Epa, I guttural prefixed. Mars 
from ”Apns, the Greek name of the god 
of war, M being prefixed. Neptune 
from Néw, to swim, or from Nagos, in 
allusion to his power over islands. 
Venus from Evv7 or Eivots. Vulcan 
from @déyo. Mercury, by transposi- 
tion, from "Eppa, the termination 
perhaps from Kodpos or from Kypvé. 
The names of the inferior divinities 
are thus assimilated with the Greek. 
Bacchus, Baxyos. Hercules, “Hpaxhjjs. 
Letona, Anro. Themis, G¢us. Pro- 
serpine, epoepovn. Esculapius, ’Aox- 
Anmds. Pollux, MoAvdeixns. Castor, 
Kdorwp. Sol,”HAws. Luna, SAqvn. 
Victoria, Niky, the digamma _ pre- 
fixed. Hore, "Qoa. Muse, Movoa. 
Gratie, Xdpires. Nymphe, Nopda. 
Certainly, while several of these deri- 
vations appear fanciful and uncertain, 
others are close enough, and some 
literal. The whole of the evidence is 
therefore favourable to Mr. Millingen’s 
position. 

VI. On ancient Discoveries of ancient 
Greek Sculptures at Selinus. From 
Mr. S. Angell to W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 

The metopes recently taken to Pa- 
lermo from the ancient city of Seli- 
nus in Sicily, belonged to a temple 
near the sea, upon a hill to the east- 
ward of that ancient port. The ruins 
where these metopes have lain con- 
cealed for more than 2000 years, form 
one of the most beautiful and pictu- 
resque objects which the eye of a 
painter or antiquary could desire. Mr. 
Angell and his friend Mr. Harris, after 
a minute and careful investigation, 
and a residence of some months on 
the spot, completely succeeded in 
making out the original plan, and re- 
storing the elevation of the temple. 
In 1823 they discovered these metopes, 
as well as those of two other temples; 
casts of them are in the British Mu- 
seum. The extreme length of the 
Temple was 222 feet, its width 83; 
the diameter of its columns 7 feet 6 
inches, height 33 feet 6 inches. The 
material of the building lime-stone, 
covered with a fine cement, which ex- 
hibited remains of blue and red en- 
caustic painting. The building, Mr. 
Angell conceives, was erected just be- 
fore the destruction of the city in the 
92d Olympiad, about 400 years before 
the advent of our Saviour. 

VIL. Inscriptions from the Waady 
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El Muketteb, or the Written Valley. 
Copied in 1820 by the Rev. C. F. Grey, 
and communicated to the Royal Society 
of Literature in 1830. 

These inscriptions are engraved on 
the surface of certain rocks of red sand 
stone, on the line of route from Suez 
to Sinai, fourteen hours distant from 
the Convent on that mountain. The 
whole of the inscriptions are on the 
shady side of a desert valley, destitute 
of trees or water, and appear to be 
the work of passing bodies of travellers 
while reposing. There are no remains 
of sepulchres near the spot. The 
nearest human dwellings are two or 
three huts at Paran, distant six hours 
journey. There are a few inscriptions 
in Latin on the opposite side of the 
valley. These are executed in a very 
different manner from the first men- 
tioned. Those curious and undeci- 
phered characters, some of which 
however approach the Greek, are com- 
posed of a series of holes indented by 
a punch. The letters, on an average, 
are two inches in height. 

Mr. Grey states that no other in- 
scriptions on the rocks have been dis- 
covered in this part of the Arabian 
desert, except at a place called Nakors, 
(i.e. the Bell) near Tor, where a subter- 
ranean sound is constantly heard (see 
Daubeny on Volcanoes). These are 
in the Arabic and other modern orien- 
tal languages. Niebuhr, Pococke, and 
Bishop Clayton, have noticed these 
inscriptions. Fac-similes of the copies 
of the characters made by Mr. Grey in 
1820 accompany the memoir. 


—_@— 
The Messiah. By Robert Montgomery. 


PERHAPS of all subjects the great 
drama of Salvation was the boldest, 
because most difficult for a poet to fix 
on. Imagination almost sinks under 
the dread of introducing an incarnate 
Deity upon the stage, and of tracing 
his spotless life from the hour of his 
miraculous birth to his equally mys- 
terious death and resurrection. Nor 
less delicate was the tact required to 
clothe in fitting language a text so 
sublime and simple as that of the 
Holy Scriptures; nor could a poet, 
unless led by an impious feeling of 
his power, or deeply imbued with the 
divine truths of revelation, have verf- 
tured upon ground that even a Klop- 
stock almost feared to tread. But 
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the greatest difficulty and, we are 
happy to say, the one that Mr. Mont- 
gomery has most successfully com- 
batted, was in the danger of his being 
so seduced by his zeal as to adopt 
the rant of the conventicle; a danger 
from which he has been guarded, not 
less by his unfeigned reverence for 
the subject than by the care he has 
taken to avail himself of various 
sources of information to correct his 
fancy and direct his taste; and thus 
led by the clue of ancient and modern 
history united, his spirit has made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land (whose 
past glories are so sadly contrasted 
with its present degradation) and as his 
imagination luxuriates amid the olive 
groves and crystal streams of the once 
despised Nazareth, we see before us, 
in all its native loveliness, the peace- 
ful retreat of that happy valley which 
the ‘ God-child’ chose for his earliest 
abode. These landscapes, many of 
which will be found in the poem, are all 
so sweet and real as to throw a peculiar 
interest round the scenery, and to fix 
it in the memory with all the force of 
identity of locality ; and, were Glover 
still among us, would afford ample 
scope for his free yet faithful pencil. 

Mr. Montgomery has also this merit: 
he is a follower of no school, a wor- 
shipper of no poetical idel; his verse 
is flowing and full of varied modula- 
tion; and possesses, what the age 
demands, a profoundness of thought 
and intensity of expression. It is 
true he is occasionally obscure, but 
so are all deep thinkers; a fault oftener 
to be traced to the reader’s ignorance 
than to the extravagance of the writer, 
who feels that his ideas are to be rather 
caught up by intuition than explained 
by diction, or, to use a hacknied quo- 
tation, are, ro havarra ovveriow, es be 
TO may épunvewy xarifet. 

The opening of his poem, like the 
opening of all epics but the Iliad, is 
rather languid; and many would have 
wished it, probably, to commence with 
the nativity instead of the creation; 
but others, more imbued with the 
spirit of religion than of poetry, will, 
perhaps, deem the present plan a 
proper introduction to the prophetic 
scheme. 

The first book is but the prologue 
of the piece. The second shews the 
inadequacy of natural religion, by the 
portrait of a mind exquisitely attuned, 
like Shelley’s, to the beauty and har- 
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mony of the universe, yet averse to 
belief, till it finally settles in the con- 
solatory doctrines of Christianity. The 
scene of the sceptic’s meditations is 
laid in a lonely church-yard near the 
sea shore, where every spot of earth 
speaks of the nothingness of man, 
and bids him look for hopes beyond 
the grave. 


‘¢ There is a haunt, whose quietude of scene 
Accordeth well with hours of solemn hue,— 
A churchyard, buried in a beauteous vale, 
Besprinkled o’er with green and countless 
graves, 
And mossy tombs of unambitious pomp 
Decaying into dust again. No step 
OF mirth, no laughter of unfeeling life 
Amid the calm of death, that spot profanes ; 
The skies o’erarch it with serenest love ; 
The winds, when visiting the dark-bough’d 
elms, 
An airy anthem sing; and birds and bees, 
That in their innocence of summer joy, 
Exult and carol with commingling glee, 
But add to solitude the lull of sound : 
There is an ocean, —but his unheard waves 
By noon entranced, in dreaming slumber lie, 
Or when the passion of a loud-wing’d gale 
Hath kindled them with sound, the stormy 
tone 
Of waters, mellow’d into music, dies, 
Like that which echoes from the world afar, 
Or lingers round the path of perish’d years !”” 
In this beautiful passage, which 
even Cowper has scarcely equalled, 
we find only the fault of a would-be 
prettiness but real absurdity in the 
words in italics; as if birds could 
feel the innocence of summer joy, or bees 
could erult and carol! But such 
faults are more than redeemed by the 
following splendid lines : 


** Unbounded Fancy! on whose fairy wings 

The spirit voyageth o’er realms and isles, 

O, waft me now to Tabor’s solemn height, 

Where Barak and his heaven-arm’d thou- 
sands hid, 

And there the drama of the world renew! 

Let Eden rise, her boughs and branches 
wave, 

And shapes aérial from the clouds descend, 

To view her lovely bowers.—The flood react, 

Earth, sea, and sky in billowy chaos lost !— 

Call up the patriarchs; mark their rev’rent 
forms, 

Or hear the prophets when the people rage. 

Or wouldst thou from the sacred past retire 

To scenes that live,—from haunted Tabor 
view 

The pomp and glory of a hundred plains !— 

Lo! vast Esdraelon, like a verdant sea, 

By dew-famed Hermon bound : there Endor 
lies, 

Where dwelt the night-hag in unholy gloom, 
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And Saul was withered as the spectre rose, 
Wrapp’d in a mantle, out of Hades call’d ! 
But vorthward, lock’d in azvre calm of noon, 
The lake Tiberias !—on that blue extent 
Of shining waters oft the Saviour look’d! 
And, near yon mountain, iced with dazzling 


snow, 
The sacred hill whereon He sat, and taught 
The wisdom of eternity te man.” 


The third book abounds with all 
the elements of inspiration. The vi- 
sions of the angel at Bethlehem—the 
hymns; the camp of the Magi led by 
the star to pay homage to the ‘‘ Infant 
God;” the flight to Egypt, the fa- 
vourite subjects of the painters of the 
sixteenth century; these and all are 
touched with the fidelity and fancy 
of history and poetry combined ; while 
the apostrophe to the spirit of love is 
a fitting close to the beauties of this 
book. 

“¢ O lovely creature! earth itself is heaven 
Would maa profane it not, by savage tread 
Aud sordid gaze, E’en now, the sun ap- 
ears 
A king of glory, and the breathing world 
Like some vast instrument of magic sound 
A thousand melodies of life awakes ! 
The sky is covered with her isles of cloud, 
That flash and float as sun and wind command, 
The air is balm, her breeze a living joy !— 
My heart is dumb with an exceeding bliss 
Of light and beauty, pouring in from day’s 
Enchantment; while beneath yon vernal hill, 
In shadowy sport reflecting cloud and sky, 
Poetic murmurs from the distant sea 
In lulling falls come faintly on the mind. 


The ensuing book was not the least 
difficult to treat; for the temptation 
scene led to a dangerous competition 
with Milton’s Paradise Regained. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the 
apparition of the Tempter has in it a 
grandeur of conception bearing the 
impress of no common mind. 

*¢ When lo! from out the earth’s unfa- 
thomed deep, 

The semblance of a mighty cloud arose; 

From whence a shape of awful stature moved, 

A vast, a dim, a melancholy Form ! 

Upon his brow the gloom of thunder sat, 

And in the darkness of his dreadful eye 

Lay the sheath’d lightnings of immortal ire !— 

As king of dark eternity, he faced 

The Godhead ; cent’ring in that one still 
glance 

The hate of Heav’n and agony of Heli, 

Defiance and despair !—and then, with voice 

Sepulchral, grand as when a tempest dies, 

Him thus address’d.” 


On the difficult and dangerous sub- 


ject of Scripture Démoniacy, Mr. M. 
Gent. Mac. June, 1882. 
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has, with a true poet’s perception, 
considered the man not to be possessed 
with a devil but to be a devil in human 
form ; although it must be confessed 
that such an idea looks too much like 
a Pagan fiction to satisfy those who, 
in a subject taken from Holy Writ, 
expect to find only what the Scrip- 
tures can fully support, as in the case 
of the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
which is told with great pathos. Nor 
is the story of the raising of Lazarus 
less effective, and which cannot fail 
to remind the reader of Sebastian del 
Piombo’s sublime picture in the Na- 
tional Gallery, taken from a drawing of 
Michael Angelo ; while another paint- 
ing, scarcely less celebrated, has 
doubtless suggested the affecting inci- 
dent in Christ’s betrayal ; but with this 
difference, that it cannot be said of Mr. 
Montgomery as of Leonardo da Vinci, 
that he had so exhausted all the beauty 
of his pencil on the beloved disciple, St. 
John, that he had left none for the Sa- 
viour himself. 

The last passage to which we beg 
to draw the attention of our readers, 
is the description of the Saviour’s 
tomb, (p. 225), where Mr. Montgomery 
seems to have had in his eye the cele- 
brated night scene in Henry the Fifth, 
better known to play-goers as a part of 
Cibber’s alteration of Richard the Third 
—‘‘ From camp to camp,” &c. 

Other passages we could extract 
with pleasure, as favourable specimens 
of Mr. Montgomery’s talents; but 
even of those already marked for inser- 
tion some have been perforce omitted ; 
and though we are quite aware that Mr. 
Montgomery will hear his faults from 
other quarters, we are still disposed 
to whisper a word in his ear touching 
his unnecessary coiiversion of substan- 
tives into verbs, and other offences 
against good taste, and for which 
there cannot be the smallest excuse, 
unfettered as he is by rhyme; and 
even rhyme is no impediment to a 
man who thinks deeply and feels 
himself fully master of his subject ; 
witness the tremendous effects of 
Byron’s old simple English as com- 
pared with the imbecility of all the 
word-tricks of mere poetasters. But 
not to dwell on such subjects, we are 
better pleased to state our opinion 
that the Messiah glows with the fer- 
vour of piety and poetry, two qualities 
that rarely méét in one person, and 
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exhibits a love of nature and a purity 
of heart, that we doubt not is the 
reflex of the poet’s mind ; and looking 
upon the Poem as an acquisition to 
our literature, we heartily recommend 
it as worthy a place in every family 
library, and especially to those whom 
the learning of Milton is apt to op- 
press with a sense of heaviness. 


——_—- 


Calabria, during a Military Residence of 
three years; in a series of letters. By 
a General Officer of the French army. 
pp. 360. Wilson. 


DURING the period when the ag- 
gressive arms of France were desolat- 
ing the fairest provinces of Italy, the 
mountain warriors of Calabria, a pro- 
vince forming the southern promon- 
tory of Naples, distinguished them- 
selves by the most intrepid resistance 
to their ruthless invaders. In their 
fastnesses and wilds the natives oft 
set the well-disciplined troops of im- 
perial France at defiance. Unable to 
combat their enemies in the open 
plain, they converted every rock into 
a fort, every forest into an ambuscade, 
and every defile into an entrenchment. 
By these means -the invading troops 
were daily cut off without even the 
honours of the battle field. 

*« Calabria,” says the writer, ‘‘ would 
be a perfect paradise if it was not in- 
habited by demons.”” And who were 
these demons, does the reader suppose, 
that rendered a fine country so ex- 
tremely unpleasant and uncomfortable 
to the gallant French officers who had 
honoured it by their presence? They 
were those brave defenders of their 
native soil, whom the world, in the 
truest sense, would call patriots, but 
whom the present most courteous wri- 
ter designates as brigands, robbers, 
and assassins, as if it were not even- 
handed justice for the inhabitants of 
an invaded country to form hostile 
bands to resist a ruthless invader; to 
dispossess him of his ill-gotten spoil 
when successful, and exterminate, 
when possible, the polluters of their 
homes and the murderers of their 
kinsmen. This gallant officer of the 
“‘ grand army ”’ appears deeply cha- 
grined that the honour of “a military 
residence ” should not have been duly 
appreciated by the uncultivated but 
indomitable Calabrians, who, it ap- 
pears, were more devoted to the cause 
of ‘* feudal despotism,” (that is, un- 
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flinching adherence to their native 
lands and their social homes) than to 
the military lords of the Gallic soil. 


‘© The habits of a lawless mode of life, 
and of an independence equally savage and 
ferocious, in which the Calabrian peasants 
are bred up from their infancy, have con- 
stantly rendered useless all those amnesties 
which have so often been tried. They re- 
gard as a stratagem all means of lenity and 
persuasion to which we seek to have recourse, 
or as a proof of our weakness; hence no- 
thing but the utmost rigour can be em- 
ployed against them with effect.”—p. 78. 

*¢ Notwithstanding the violent measures 
taken to reconcile this country to a new 
form of government, and despite of all the 
devastations and excesses which have been 
the consequence, still the invasion of the 
French must be productive of grent advan- 
tage in humbling the despotism of the 
Barons; in diminishing the vast number 
of atrocious prejudices; in imparting useful 
ideas of every kind; in facilitating coummu- 
nications by new routes; and finally (the 
most essential of all the services which the 
French can render) in endeavouring to ex- 
tirpate brigandage.”—p. 142. 

‘¢ The Calabrian, who has become a 
brigand, and he who cultivates the soil, 
have so many relations in common, that 
they cannot well be distinguished from each 
other. Their manners, dress, and mode 
of arming are the same. The cnly differ- 
ence is, that the brigand employs the fruits 
of his plunder in the purchase of a cotton- 
velvet waistcoat, garnished with silver but- 
tons, and in providing plumes and ribands 
to ornament his hat. Some bandit chiefs 
make a parade of Iuxury and dress. ‘There 
are among them fellows who, boasting of 
having received military rank from the 
English and the Court of Palermo, figure in 
a sort of scarlet uniform, with epaulettes. 
They preserve control over their band by 
means of terror; disobedience, or discon- 
tent, is soon followed by a prompt and vio- 
lent death.’’—p. 146. 


Even the translator, as if imbued 
with the gasconading of his great 
original, talks of the ‘‘ savage and 
ferocious character of the inhabit- 
ants.” Were the Guerillas of Spain, 
during the occupation of the French, 
less savage than the Calabrians? or, 
had the British been honoured with 
‘* a military residence of three years,” 
would our own countrymen have been 
less ferocious? An invader is an in- 
vader in whatever portion of the world, 
and every means which a patriotic 
people can adopt to resist his aggres- 
sions, are not only justifiable but ho- 
nourable, 
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. The translator informs us that the 
present series of letters are from the 
pen of a distinguished French officer, 
“‘ who, while serving with his bat- 
talion within the wild precincts of the 
Appenines, and before he had yet 
risen to a high rank in his profession, 
kept up a regular correspondence with 
his father.” The period to which 
they refer comprises a space of three 
years, (from 1807 to 1810). ‘“‘ At 
that period,” (says the translator, and 
he confirms the justice of our previous 
observations) ‘‘ Napoleon was in the 
zenith of his lawless power ; the whole 
of Italy, from one end to the other, 
was in the military occupation of the 
French, and Joseph was on the point 
of quitting Naples for a brief and dis- 
astrous sovereignty in Spain, leaving 
behind him a vacant throne for his 
brother-in-law, Joachim Murat. The 
author, while incidentally adverting 
to these events, speaks of Great Bri- 
tain in the spirit of a hostile opponent, 
yet his details cannot fail to interest 
the English reader, particularly those 
respecting the battle of Maida, or the 
battle of St. Euphemia, as he calls it.” 

The following instance of brigandage 
(as our author terms it) affords some 
proof of the perilous undertaking in 
which the French troops were engaged 
in the district of Rogliano, while con- 
tending with the indomitable spirit 
of patriotism and heroic revenge which 
appears to have inspired the natives 
of Calabria. 


‘¢ There exists in this district a famous 
chief of brigands, named Francatripa, whose 
atrocities have made him the terror of the 
whole country. This monster (for he may 
well be so called) is a native of the environs 
of Rogliano, where there are several per- 
sons who are the objects of his private ven- 
geance, and many of the inhabitants fly to 
us for protection from his cruelties. The 
horde of assassins who are under his com- 
mand, being reinforced by the banditti from 
Sicily, which the English frequently disem- 
bark upon the coasts, often become formi- 
dable by their numbers. The command- 
ant is especially ordered to destroy them by 
all the means in his power, but it is now an 
extremely difficult task. Francatripa, en- 
dued by nature with great vigour of body 
and shrewdness of mind, and being per- 
fectly well acquainted with every part of the 
canton, besides having a considerable num- 
ber of partisans in all directions, knows 
well how to baffle whatever attacks are made 
upon him. When closely pressed, he re- 
tires for the time to a great distance from 
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the scene of his murderous depredations ; 
but so soon as the pursuit is over, he sud- 
denly re-appears and again carries desola- 
tion through the country. Placing him- 
self upon the heights that command the 
usual lines of con.munication, he constantly 
harasses our couriers, in order to get pos- 
session of their dispatches, which he sends 
off to Sicily. His presence keeps the troops 
in a state of perpetual exertion, the more 
painful because it is often attended with no 
advantageous result. The following parti- 
culars will enable you to judge of the perfi- 
dious arts to which he is capable of resorting. 

“In the month of September last, a 
company of Voltigeurs of the 29th regiment 
of the line, while crossing the high moun- 
tains of the Syla to proceed from Catanzaro 
to Cosenza, was cut off on its march by 
Francatripa’s band. This company lost its 
way, and just before it arrived at a village 
called Gli-Parenti, which is the common 
haunt of brigands, who share their plunder 
with the inhabitants, Francatripa, fearing 
to engage in open combat, thought it more 
advisable to have recourse to an odious stra- 
tagem, which succeeded far beyond his ex- 
pectations. Meeting the company before 
it entered the village, he presented himself 
as the commander of the National Guards, 
and said he came on the part of the Com- 
mune to offer refreshments to the troops. 
The officers of this detachment, being un- 
acquainted with the country, accepted the 
invitation without any distrust, and suffered 
themselves to be conducted by him to a 
large mansion, where, confiding in the 
feigned cordiality of their perfidious hosts, 
they were improvident enough to cause the 
arms of the troops to be piled on the ground 
in front of the door. To inspire the soldiers 
with a still greater sense of security, Fran- 
catripa and his villainous associates pressed 
them to take with them refreshments for the 
march; and just at the moment when they 
were preparing to resign themselves to re- 
pose, a pistol shot fired from a window was 
the signal for a general massacre. The 
three officers, seated together in the par- 
lour, were instantly dispatched. A shower 
of balls from the adjacent houses and from 
every approach to the spot left no point of 
retreat open to those unfortunate soldiers, 
of whom not more than seven succeeded in 
making their escape. 

‘* So soon as this melancholy event was 
known at Cosenza, a very strong detach- 
ment was sent off, with orders to burn Gli- 
Parenti and put all the inhabitants to the 
sword; but the brigands had already retired, 
together with their accomplices, and the 
village thus abandoned became an immediate 
prey to the flames, This horrible treason 
intelligence of which was now promulgated 
through the whole of Calabria, excited in 
the French a powerful desire of vengeance 
against the vile assassins.’ ”’—pp. 26—30. 
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Many such adventures as these does 
the writer of these letters relate; which, 
however repugnant to humanity and 
the better feelings of our nature, can- 
not fail to be interesting to the lovers 
of the “ wild and wonderful.” 


——. 

Fac-simile of a Contemporary Roll, with the 
Names and Arms of the Sovereign and of 
the Spiritual and Temporal Peers, who sat 
in Parliament held at Westminster, 6 Hen. 
VIII, in the possession of Thomas Wille- 
ment. One copy on Allas quarto, and fifly 
on royal quarto. 


Index to the Roll. [Not printed for sale.] 

IT appears that the duty which is 
still annually performed by Garter, of 
preparing a list of the Peers entitled 
to sit in each session of Parliament, 
was practised at least as early as Henry 
the Eighth; and that the rolls were 
then splendidly illuminated with their 
armorial achievements. Of these rolls, 
however, only four are known to be in 
existence, one of which is here pre- 
sented to us in fac-simile, from the 
original in the possession of Mr. Wille- 
ment ; and the three others, of the 5th, 
8th, and 31st years of Henry VIII., 
are in the library of the College of Arms. 
It is to be regretted that no more, and 
none of earlier date, have been reco- 
vered, as they would supply evidence 
of proofs of sittings, which in many 
cases it is extremely difficult to esta- 
blish : for, until the commencement of 
the Lords’ Journals in 1 Hen, VIII. 
those Peers only are mentioned on the 
Rolls of Parliament who were selected 
to be Triers of Petitions, or who hap- 
pened to witness certain proceedings. 

This accurate fac-simile affords offi- 
cial evidence not only of the presence 
in Parliament, but of the armorial 
bearings of the Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral Peers, and those of the Episcopal 
sees and Mitred Abbies. The arms 
are very richly illuminated; and the 
few who obtain copies will have grati- 
fication equal to the possession of the 
original roll. 

The Index is not printed for sale,— 
probably to avoid the necessity of giv- 
ing the eleven copies to the public 
libraries, which cruel tax has a bliyht- 
ing influence on all works so highly em- 
bellished. The Index is, however, a 
very desirable addition, as it contains 
short but satisfactory notices of the 
lives and arms of the parties comme- 
morated. 

**Tharchibishopp of yorc the lord 
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thomas Wulcy,” is mis-read Wuley, 
—the same mistake which we remem- 
ber occurred in Nichols’s Autographs, 
where an examination of the engrav- 
ing shows that the Cardinal himself 
spelled his name as here written,— 
Wulcy. 

The memoranda regarding the pre- 
cedence of the Bishops, explain the or- 
der which is still maintained : 


«¢ Md, that the bishopp of the dyocise 
hathe p’emynence in sittyng in his owne 
diocesse and next un to hymn the p’lat of 
thordre of the gartier. 

‘¢The bishopp of london claymythe to 
have p’emynence in sittyng before all odir 
bishoppys of the prouynce of cant’ as can- 
cellari’ episcopor’.” 

The atchievement of Thomas Grey, 
Marquis of Dorset, comprises eight 
quarterings: 1. Grey, 2. Hastings, 
3. Valence, 4. Ferrers of Groby, 5. 
Astley, 6. Wydvile, 7. Bonvile, and 
8. Harington ; over the first three only 
of which extends a label of three points 
ermine. We believe sucha position of 
a label unusual, although no remark is 
made upon it by the Editor. All the 
quarterings and the label are similarly 
disposed in the seal of the Earl of 
Stamford for his Peculiar of Groby, en- 
graved in Nichols’s History of Leices- 
tershire, vol. III. pl. xci. 


—o-— 
Biographical Sketches in Cornwall. By the 

Rev. R. Polwhele, of Polwhele, Vicar of 
. Newlyn. In three vols. Truro, 1831. 

THIS literary veteran, the historian 
of his native county, has here pre- 
sented us with three very entertaining 
biographical volumes on Cornish wor- 
thies—a subject taken up con amore 
by one who has lived intimately with 
most of the natives of Cornwall who 
have distinguished themselves in Sci- 
ence and Philology during the last half 
century, and who himself holds no 
mean place as a poet, an antiquary, 
and a divine ; for in each of these walks 
has Mr. Polwhele published works 
which have been approved by the wise 
and good. 

In Mr. Polwhele’s History of Corn- 
wall, we have ever esteemed that 
chapter the most highly, which treats 
of the biography of the district. On 
the same grounds we were pleased 
with Mr. Polwhele’s ‘‘ Traditions and 
Recollections,” from our review of 
which work, in our vol. XCVI. i. pp. 
137—142, much of the personal his- 
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tory of Mr. Polwhele may be learned. 
The present work may be considered, 
indeed, supplementary to the Cornish 
History, and to the “ Traditions,” 
&c. We cannot but regret they were 
not printed uniformly with the latter 
work, instead of their present uncouth 
dress, which is very uninviting. The 
work is also sadly deficient in Con- 
tents or Index, to point out the sub- 
jects treated of in the several chapters ; 
but the whole will repay a careful pe- 
rusal. The article in the first volume 
of most consequence is a long and ex- 
cellent memoir of Sir H. Davy; but 
the interest of this has been in a great 
measure superseded by the masterly 
Life of Davy by Dr. Paris. This is 
unfortunate for Mr. Polwhele, who 
appears to have taken great pains with 
the memoir, which was printed long 
before Dr. Paris’s publication. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Medicine,” are 
given accounts of Drs. Glynn, Bor- 
lase, and Luke. 

Under “‘ Law” are noticed Attorney 
General Noy and Mr. Justice Buller. 

As ‘ Divines,’”’ are noticed Dean 
Prideaux, Rev. Edw. Collins, Rev. C. 
Peters, Rev. Sam. Walker, Rev. T. 
Vivian, Dr. Haweis, Rev. H. Martyn, 
Rev. Sam. Drew, Rev. Wm. Gregor, 
Rev. W. Trist, Rev. John Penrose, 
and Rev. Dr. Cornelius Cardew. 
Haweis and Martyn are introduced 
for the purpose of censuring their Cal- 
vinistical and exclusive religious opi- 
nions, which is done with no sparing 
hand. 

The Rev. Samuel Drew may be add- 
ed to the list of eminent persons who 
have risen from the humble occupation 
of shoemakers. An autobiography of 
Drew, written thirty years ago, is a 
literary curiosity, and amongst the 
most entertaining portions of the pre- 
sent volume. 

“‘Of Mr. Drew’s subsequent life, it is 
perfectly consistent with his former years. 
In all his writings, he displays the meta- 
physician. His ‘ Remarks on Paine’s Age 
of Reason’ shew the native vigour of his 
mind: but the ‘ Essay on the Immateriality 
and Immortality of the Soul’ is a still more 
extraordinary production. The writing is 
forcible, accurate, and acute; and the au- 
thor proves himself not only acquainted with 
Mr. ke and modern writers on Meta- 
physics, but what is more wonderful, with 
Aristotle and Plato among the ancient. Af- 
ter having published a History of Cornwall, 
which he undertook in conjunction with the 
late Mr, Hitchins, of St, Ives (though the 
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work is chiefly Drew’s—Hitchins being too 
indolent for so laborious a work), he went 
to Liverpool.” He is now the present edi- 
tor of the Imperial Magazine.” 


An elegant memoir of Rev. Wm. 
Gregor (a Cornish gentleman of high 
mineralogical reputation, as the disco- 
verer of a new mineral substance, 
called by him ‘‘ Menachanite,”” from 
the vale of Menachan, where he found 
it), is from the pen of Dr. Paris : 

‘* William Gregor was born at Trewar- 
thennick, on the 25th of December, 1761 : 
he was sent at an early age to the Grammar 
School at Bristol. In the year 1780, he 
was admitted at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. On taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in 1783, he realised the expectations 
which had been formed of his talents, and 
his name was classed high in the list of aca- 
demical honours. In 1790, he married 
Charlotte Anne, only daughter of Edward 
Gwatkin, Esq. a merchant of the city of 
Bristol, by whom he left issue, one daugh- 
ter, the heiress and sole repyesentative of 
the Gregor family. ‘Through the interest 
of his wife, Bishop Ross, to whom she was 
related, presented him, in the year 1793, to 
the Rectory of Bratton Ciovejly, near Oak- 
hampton, in the county of Devon : this was 
a subject of very considerable satisfaction, 
not from the revenue which it promised, byt 
as enabling him to obtain, by exchange, the 
Rectory of Creed, near Trewarthennick, the 
seat of iis ancestors, and the residence of 
a brother, to whom he was most affec- 
tionately attached. 

‘*The more refined accomplishments of 
his mind were of the highest order. As a 
painter, he was a master. The beautiful 
productions of his pencil, which are chiefly 
landscapes, are distinguished by the judicious 
distribution of light and shade, and the ma- 
gic of their colonring. He also etched with 
considerable freedom. In the science of 
music, he was equally an adept, and per- 
formed with taste and feeling the manly 
compositions of Handel and Corelli. 

‘*The knowledge of these accomplish- 
ments, however, and the advantages which 
attended them, were confined to the circle 
of his friends and acquaintance. It is. of 
those higher energies 1 would speak, that 
have extended the boundaries of mineralogy, 
discovered new treasures in our county, and 
assigned to the name of Gregor an honour- 
able distinction in the history of science. 

‘* His various contributions to analytical 
Mineralogy, are sufficient to entitle him to 
a place in the very first class of analysts; 
indeed it must be acknowledged, that for 
scrupulous accuracy, and elegant simplicity 
in his operations, he scarcely had an equal : 
a talent which rendered him eminently suc- 
cessful in correcting the errors, or supplying 
the defects of other chemists. 
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*¢Tt was the acute feelings consequent 
upon the death of his brother, that first un- 
dermined his constitution, and sowed the 
seeds of a fatal disorder. He had naturally 
a delicate constitution ; and a life of intellec- 
tual labour was but ill adapted to give elas- 
ticity to the frame, or vigour to its funce 
tious. It was not long after the death of Mr. 
Francis Gregor, that the symptoms of a pul- 
monary disease first appeared; and its ra- 
vayes soon became so determinate, that every 
exertion of medical skill was ineffectual in 
opposing the disorder. In the more ad- 
vanced stage of the complaint, he visited 
Penzance, in the hope of obtaining from its 
mild and genial breezes a pause, at least, 
from the rapidity of its deadly march. But, 
alas! how vain the hope! no power could 
quench 

* that fever at the core, 
‘Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever 
bore.’ 


«©The day of his life was now drawing to 
its end; and, as it had been distinguished by 
unclouded sunshine, so did its evening close 
with the sweetest serenity. On July 11, 
1817, at his house at Creed, without a 
struggle, the spirit of this good and great 
man departed.” 


Mr. Polwhele adds,— 


*¢ Celebrated as a chemist throughout 
Europe, but in his own neighbourhood as a 
divine. In him we lost the faithful parish 
priest, the enlightened magistrate, the hos- 
pitable country gentleman, the lively com- 
pavion, the cordial friend.” 


Mr. Gregor published a sermon at 
the Archdeacon of Cornwall’s Visita- 
tion, 1798; one at Bp. Fisher’s Visi- 
tation, 1803 ; and one at Bp. Pelham’s 
Primary Visitation, 1806. From this 
last excellent discourse, very copious 
extracts will be found in our vol. 
LXXVI. p. 942—947. 

The last clergyman noticed, is the 
Rev. Dr. Cardew, of whom we gave a 
memoir in our last volume, pt. ii. -p. 
376 ; to which may be added the fol- 
lowing minute particulars : 

*¢ Dr. Cardew was a native of Liskeard, 
and there educated under Haydon; was ma- 
triculated at Oxford of Exeter College ; was 
2 fellow labourer with Marshall at Exeter 
grammar-school ; when just in deacon’s or- 
ders succeeded Conon at Truro school ; mar- 
ried a Miss Brutton, of Exeter. Losing his 
wife, he married a Miss Warren. By saga- 
city and industry he accumulated a consi- 
derable fortune, and his children and grand- 
children have answered the warmest wishes 
of a parent.” 


Three admirably written sermons 
were his only published works ; ‘ Free- 


mason Sermon, 1779;” ‘‘A Sermon 
preached at Penzance, at the Visita- 
tion of Bp. of Exeter, 1782;” and an 
«* Assize Sermon at Bodmin in 1796.” 
In this last are some passages truly 
sublime. 

Dr. Cardew was the school-master 
of Sir H. Davy, andthe Rev. H. Mar- 
tyn, senior Wrangler. The following 
lines, written for the school anniver- 
sary in 1829, commemorate the good 
schoolmaster, and some of his more 
eminent pupils : 
¢¢ Tho’ at our gates no lofty columns rise, 
No Phidian statues charm an artist’s eyes, 
The time has been, alas! how quickly flown ! 
When here Cornubia rear’d her Attic throne ; 
When hero, Lard, philosopher, divine, 

Here felt the beams of future glory shine. 
Illustrious Davy ! friend to human kind, 
Here genius dawn’d upon thy opening mind ; 

And nations, kneeling tu each rising ray, 

With more than Persian homage hail’d thy 
day ! 

When Science, midst the din of arms aghast, 

Fell back and shuddered at the trumpet’s 
blast, [hand, 

Twas thine to raise her with thy outstretch’d 

And lead her fearless thro’ a hostile land ! 

’*Twas here the subborn hero of Algiers 
To Wisdom’s precepts bent his tender years, 
The Nymph’s great captain, Cleopatra’s fue, 
Who struck the earliest as the deadliest 

blow. [smil’d, 

Here Learning first on pious Martyn 
And ardent claim’d him as her darling child. 
Announcing truths *‘ the soul alive to save,” 
He found a foreign, but a glorious grave ! 

Polwhele, historian of his native shore, 
Here drank deep draughts of Greek and Ro- 

man lore ; 
Here felt the glow of sweet Promethean fire, 
And touch’d with trembling hand the tune- 
ful lyre. 

And thou, Cardew ; dear venerable sage ! 

O rich in virtue, as thou art in age ; 
Shall we forget from whom instruction came, 
Which pointed thus to fortune and to fame ? 
Ah, no! As long as Learning shall endure 
Amidst these walls still classically pure, 
So long her sons shall own thy dignity, 
Themselves still honouring, whilst they ho- 


nour thee! 


Dr. Cardew died Sept. 17, 1831, and 
was buried in the chancel of his church 
of St. Erme, Sept. 29. 

Under the head of “ History, An- 
tiquities, Travels, Voyagesi,’”’ Mr. Pol- 
whele gives an account of Walter 
Moyle, Dean Milles, Sir C. Hawkins, 
and the two brothers, Richard and 
John Lander. 

Richard Lander, the elder brother, 
was born in Truro in 1804. Before 
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his twelfth year he sailed to the West 
Indies, and soon after visited the Cape 
of Good Hope, and explored that 
country. But Africa had peculiar at- 
tractions for Lander, and accordingly 
he seized the first opportunity of in- 
troducing himself to Capt. Clapper- 
ton, and entered into his service, and, 
the faithful attendant of the Captain, 
was the only survivor of that expedi- 
tion. In 1828 he returned from Africa ; 
and after a short interval, was engaged 
by Government to proceed upon the 
track in which so many had perished, 
and set off accompanied by his brother 
John; whose natural turn seems to 
have been studious and sedentary. Af- 
ter quitting the Bell schoo! at Truro, 
John went to Mr. Gillet, the printer, 
and in his office devoted himself to 
literature, employing his leisure hours 
in reading and composition. The dif- 
ferent dispositions and talents of the 
two brothers thus proved advantageous 
to each other. We now hasten to 
congratulate the enterprising adventu- 
rers on the success of their enterprize, 
arduous and perilous beyond example. 

They traced the Niger or Quorra, in 
canoes, to its termination in the Bight 
of Biafra. The rivers Bonny, Calabar, 
Nun, &c. are its different mouths by 
which it disembogues itself into the 
Atlantic. They were captured and 
plundered ; their canoes sunk by the 
natives, and they themselves sold as 
slaves to the master of a Liverpool 
brig. The journal of Richard Lander 
was lost in the Niger. But the great- 
est part of John’s journal was pre- 
served, and has been lately published. 
Richard Lander has since been ho- 
noured with the first premium of 50 
guineas, by the Royal Geographical 
Society, for his discovery of the termi- 
nation of the Niger in the sea (see our 
Jast volume, p. 448). 

(To be continued. ) 


—— 

Historical and Descriptive Account of Bri- 
tish India, from the most'remote Period to 
the present time, Vols. I. and II. pp. 416. 
(Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) 


THE vast importance now attach- 
ed to our East India possessions, in- 
volving so extensively as they do the 
interests of British commerce, neces- 
sarily renders a correct knowledge of 
those distant and extensive territories 
a subject of the first consideration. 
India may justly be considered a pro- 
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vince of the British empire; and the 
Government of this country now di- 
rects the fortunes of a hundred mil- 
lions of people, situated almost on the 
opposite portion of the globe. Our 
interest is more peculiarly strengthen- 
ed by the circumstance that numbers 
of our countrymen are constantly go- 
ing out to administer the affairs of 
that extensive territory; and thus 
closer national and personal ties are 
formed in many instances, than with 
the neighbouring British dependen- 
cies themselves. But independently 
of these considerations, India is cal- 
culated to excite a strong degree of 
interest. The remoteness of her his- 
tory, and the exploits of her war- 
riors and heroes, afford an ample field 
for the pen of the historian, the spe- 
culations of the philosopher, and the 
researches of the antiquary. 

Immense tomes have been written, 
in various languages, illustrative of 
Indian history; but no work has yet 
appeared, at least in so cheap a form, 
better calculated than the present one, 
to embody all the necessary informa- 
tion connected with the vast peninsula 
of British India. Several talented in- 
dividuals, eminent in literature, have 
been engaged in its compilation. Mr. 
H. Murray is the author of the histo- 
rical and descriptive department ; 
which commences with a general ac- 
count of the natural features of India. 
Speaking of the sources of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, the two mighty ri- 
vers destined to give grandeur and 
fertility to the plains of Hindostan, 
and which are regarded with the 
deepest veneration by the natives,— 
the writer observes, 


**No mortal foot has yet ascended to 
their original springs, situated in the most 
elevated recesses of the mountains. There 
they issue forth as torrents, amid broken 
masses of granite, to force their way through 
the deep glens of the middle Himmaleh. 
Above them, huge piles of rock and heaps 
of snow rise higher and higher, till they 
shoot up into the two amazing peaks of 
Roodroo Himala and Jumnavatari. Jum- 
notree is situated at the foot of the im- 
mense mountain-mass of Bunderpouch, the 
upper section of which is entirely buried in 
snow; but the brow which overhangs the 
village is rendered green by the trickling of 
numberless rills that fall down and unite in 
a broad basin, the fountain of the Jumna, 
The highest peak which towers above is 
estimated by Mr. Colebrooke at 25,500 
feet, which, hawever, Mr. Fraser suspects 
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to be considerably overrated. The river is 
here swelled by numerous hot springs issu- 
ing from amid the rocky banks or from pools 
in its own current. Captain Hodgson pene- 
trated to several of these fountains that lay 
Concealed beneath vast beds of snow, which, 
being melted by the exhalations, were form- 
ed into spacious halls resembling vaulted 
roofs of marble, 

*¢ The mountain scenery which surrounds 
Gangoutri, wheie the infant Ganges bursts 
into view, is still more sublime and amazing. 
The traveller winds his way to this place, 
clambering over steep rocks, or creeping 
along the face of precipices where flights of 
steps are formed by posts driven into the 
crevices. At length he reaches the village, 
consisting only of a few huts and the tem- 
ple dedicated to Mahadeo. Here the naked 
and pvinted cliffs, shootiug up to the skies, 
with confused masses of rock lying at their 
feet, and only a few trees rooting themselves 
in the deep chasms, make the spectator feel 
as if he trod on the ruins of a former world. 
Vast shattered precipices which frown over 
the temple, have strewn the vicinity with 
enormous fragments of granite, destined 
probably one day to overwhelm the edifice 
itself. A few old pines throw a.dark shade 
over the troubled waters, whose roar is 
heard beneath, mingled with the stifled but 
fearful sound of the stones borne down by 
the current. Rocky heights shut in the 
prospect on every side, except towards the 
east, where, Lehitid a crowd of naked spires, 
the view is bounded by the four snowy peaks 
of Roodros Himala. 

‘¢ Mr. Fraser attempted to trace the 

Gangés above Gangoutri to a spot famous 
in Indjay under the appellation of ‘The 
Cow's Mouth,’ the river being represented 
as rushing there from beneath the snows, 
through an aperture bearing that particular 
form. The ruggedness of the banks and 
other obstacles obliged him to return; but 
Captain Hodgson, after three davs of severe 
toil and scrambling, reached this memora- 
ble spot; and saw the stream issuing from 
under 4 perpendicular wall of frozen snow, 
with numerous depending icicles, in a man- 
ner not very dissimilar to that which Indian 
report had led him to expect. 
. The two places above, mentioned, with 
the lower slirines of Bhadrinath and Kedar- 
nath, and generally the whole of this re+ 
gion, possess a peculiarly sacred character 
in the eyes of the Hindoo, and aré the scene 
of mary of the most remarkable fictions in 
his wildly- poetical mythology.” 

In the historical account of ‘ Por- 
tuguese Discovery and Conquest,”’ the 
author has derived the chief of his 
materials from the Asia of Juan de 
Barros, originally published in 4 vols, 
folio, and .other Portuguese works. 
The voyage round the Cape of Good 


Hope, by Vasco de Gama, isa truly 
interesting narrative. 

In the general history, the writer 
commences with the Mohammedan 
invasion, which may be considered 
the remotest period of which au- 
thentic records remain. A general 
and comprehensive view is given of 
the Samanian, Afghan, and Mogul 
dynasties, which for ages held such 
sway over the extensive regions of 
Hindoostan, before the establishment 
of the British dominion. The Sa- 
racens, or Arabs, in spreading by 
arms the faith of Mahomet, effected 
a wonderful revolution in the east- 
ern world, and perhaps no region de- 
rived such advantages from the triumph 
of the Moslem arms and faith, as the 
country called Mavar-ul-Nahar, which 
at the close of the 10th century was 
added to the dominions of the illus- 
trious Mahmoud, whose empire, it 
may be said, comprehended all Asia 
from the Indus to the Caspian Sea. 
His various conquests and fortunes 
have all the interest of romance. In 
the year 1024 Mahmoud undertook 
his last and greatest expedition into 
India against the supposed impregna- 
ble fortress of Sumnaut, in the pro- 
vince of Guzerat,. dn the south-west- 
ern shore of the Indian peninsula. It 
was one of the holy places of the Hin- 
doo worship. Two thousand villages 
were assigned for its support, besides 
presents poured in from all the sur- 
rounding regions. Sumnaut, the great 
idol of worship, was esteemed as the 
general judge of the dead; and his 
statue of pure gold was washed every 
motning with water brought from the 
Ganges, a thousand miles distant. 
The attendants consisted of two thou- 
sand Brahmins, five hundred dancing 
girls, three hundred musicians, and 
three hundred barbers: — Mahmoud 
having succeeded in his expedition, 
after desperate resistance on the part 
of the Indian forces, entered the gar- 
rison, and was led to the temple, a 
spacious and antique structure. 


“‘The interior consisted of a majestic 
hall supported by fifty-six columns, and 
entirely encircled with golden images of 
Hindoo deities. Sumnaut himself, whose 
actual dimensions are variously reported, 
towered gigantic over all. On frst behold- 
ing this idol, Mahmoud, fired with wrath- 
ful zeal, struck off its nose, and. gave or- 
ders that the whole figure should forthwith 
be reduced into fragments. As the attend- 
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ant Brahmins saw the downfall of this ob- 
ject of their profoundest veneration, they 
fell on their knees, and proffered an im- 
mense sum to save what remained; and the 
omrahs advised, even as a matter of pru- 
dence, the acceptance of these terms: but 
the King indignantly rejected the idea of 
becoming a ¢ seller of idols.’ The work of 
demolition proceeded ; and, on its reaching 
the interior of the image, there was dis- 
closed a treasure in pearls, rubies, and dia- 
monds, almost beyond conception, and far 
surpassing the immense sum tendered for 
its redemption.” 


There is little doubt but these idols, 
so sacred in the eyes of a Hindoo, 
were the secret depositories of the 
most valuable treasures of the Brah- 
mins; where it was presumed to be 
safe from the hands of the spoiler. 

The most important portion of the 
work, however, is the conquest of In- 
dia by the British ; when a few mer- 
chants, struggling against European 
rivalry, subdued all the petty states 
which had arisen from the ruins of the 
Mogul empire, and became the arbi- 
ters of the destinies of millions of hu- 
man beings, situated on the opposite 
extremity of the globe. ‘‘ In this im- 
portant recital the writer-(as he ob- 
serves in the Preface) has collected 
into one view the incidents which 
distinguished the several contests, in- 
stead of passing repeatedly from one 
to another, and carrying them all for- 
ward with a regard to the order of 
time.” 

Volume I. is illustrated with a map, 
designed expressly for the work, and 
twenty-six wood-engravings by Bran- 
ston. 

The second volume is made up of 
historical details of the British con- 
quests of Bengal, Mysore, Central In- 
dostan, and the Mahrattas ; with ge- 
neral notices of the British Govern- 
ment of India, &c. 


—@-—- 


The Eighth Report of the Committee of the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Dis- 
cipline. 8vo. pp. 320, 


THE treatment. of criminals and 
the modes of punishment appear from 
history to partake of the character 
which belongs to the then existent 
states of society and civilization. Pu- 
nishments are more disgusting where 
nations are more barbarous. Of these 
remains of antiquity the most repro- 

Gent. Maa, June, 1832. 
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bated is capital punishment. Paley 
thinks that it ought to be supported, 
on account of its deterring principle. 
Now we find (from p. 249) that the 
total number of persons sentenced to 
death during the last seven years was 
8349, out of which were executed only 
433. Of these 88 were murderers 
(p. 255), against whose punishment 
by death no objection is made. Sub- 
tract from these 88, the remainder is 
345 for other crimes. But murder 
stands the highest in the whole list, 
and it seems that 99 was the number 
sentenced to death. We shall now 
give a short table of a certain portion 
of criminals so sentenced, with the 
number executed, for seven years. 
Sentenced to death. Executed. 


Burglary- - - - - 1797 64 

Breaking into a dwelling- 
house, and larceny - 1640 30 
Larceny in a dwelling-houset119 18 
Highway robbery - - 977 69 
Attempt to murder - - 186 32 
Forgery - - - - = 217 24 
5936 237 


These 237 in seven years composed 
the most atrocious of the offenders. 
It has been supposed that the sentence 
might have been with equal avail com- 
muted to transportation, so far as re- 
gards offenders whose education and 
habits of life rendered them insuscep- 
tible of enjoyment under infamy ; but 
Mr. Wakefield shows, that to such 
persons nothing could be more accept- 
able, than removal to places where 
the commonness of such punishment 
abates the stigma. The laws have 
evidently not been executed in a san- 
guinary spirit; and it appears that, 
deducting 32 executed for attempts to 
murder, the sentences of 5731 either 
have been commuted, or the delin- 
quents pardoned. It is certain too 
that the number of committals in 1823 
was 12,263, and in 1829, 18,675. The 
number of persons executed in 1823, 
was 54; in 1829, 74. (p.255:)” May 
we not argue from hence that the de- 
terring principle of capital punish- 
ment having been diminished through 
the more mitigated substitute, crime 
has been more committed, and brought 
with it an increase of executions, 
through relaxed discipline. God for- 
bid that we should sanction punish- 
ment in a vindictive view! In the 
year’ 1829, no fewer than 37 were 
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charged with arson, of whom only 8 
were sentenced to death, and but 3 
executed ; and in the Special Com- 
missions of 1831, out of more than 
800 rioters, only four were executed. 
That fiendish wickedness has not been 
wholly suppressed. When Buonaparte 
visited Rome in one of his campaigns, 
it was customary for three or four per- 
sons to be assassinated every night. 
He issued orders for the apprehension 
and execution of the persons found 
with arms intended for the purpose, 
after which no more murders were 
committed. When too we find that 
only 99 persons were sentenced to 
death for murder in seven years, out 
of which only ten were spared, we 
really think that the certainty of the 
capital punishment deterred many, 
and continues so to do. When too 
we find that the number of criminals 
sentenced to death for breaking into 
a dwelling house, and larceny, was in 
1823 only 124, and in 1829, 561, the 
executions being only 10, we do think 
that the commutation weakened the 
deterring principle. Considering, there- 
fore, the whole, in the view of Paley, 
we do think that the existence of ca- 
pital punishment, without exclusive 
limitation to murder, is essential to 
the prevention of crime; and that, 
taking actual facts for our data, mili- 
tary and naval floggings are the best 
modes of removing the necessity of 
capital punishments. We care not 
for the reprobation of those punish- 
ments ; because we know that three 
hundred thousand ferocious charac- 
ters are kept in order, refined, and 
civilized, by that very terror. 

Among the crimes to which capital 
punishment is annexed, we find sheep- 
stealing. If, according to old saws, 
prevention is better than cure, we 
conceive that compulsion imposed 
upon butchers to take,out a license, 
and keep a register of every mark on 
the fleece of a sheep bought by them, 
with the names of the venders, and 
places where purchased, would greatly 
check the evil. ; 

We have dwelt thus upon capital 
punishment, because the very respect- 
able and philanthropic Society, whose 
Report is before us, has strenuously 
advocated the utter abolition of ca- 
pital punishments, except for mur- 
der; and, so far as theory and reluc- 
tance to prosecute on that account go, 
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have made out their case: but the 
question is, will not such a commuta- 
tion weaken the deterring principle, 
and operate like relaxed discipline ? 
With their opinions concerning the 
Hulks, we heartily coincide; we also 
think that many of the laws actually 
create increased crime. For instance, 
we think that the Smuggling, Excise, 
and Game Laws, promote crime. 

Assuredly it is perfectly fitting that 
gaols should be so regulated as not 
to be nurseries of vice; but, do what 
we may, the inevitable loss of charac- 
ter acts against reform, and is after 
all the severest punishment. The in- 
tention of punishment is terror, not 
cruelty. That exists, as to minor of- 
fences, only to an efficient extent 
among soldiers and sailors. We also 
consider it essential, that prisoners 
should earn more than is sufficient for 
their maintenance. * In America, 
houses of correction are schools ac- 
companied with hard living; and the 
decoction of wormwood tea, given to 
drunkards, that disease may be pre- 
vented through sudden prohibition of 
liquors (see p. 209), and the employ- 
ment of large numbers in Macadam- 
izing roads, &c. deserve commenda- 
tion; but, under facility of subsist- 
ence, the temptations to commit crime 
are far less than in overpeopled Eu- 
rope, and if out of 2057 persons 
imprisoned for debt, only 294 paid 
the debt, the pretended punishment 
is nugatory. The object of these 
laws seems, however, to be not suf- 
fering to coerce satisfaction to the 
creditor, but favour to the debtor, that 
his time may not be lost, and this 
kind of prosecution be discouraged 
(see p. 205). Upon the whole, in 
regard to minor offences, there are 
many regulations in the American 
Codes which merit adoption every 
where. The effective operation of 
their punishments in general, we have 
no means of knowing, because no ta- 
ble is given of the number of commit- 
ments, trials, &c. 

We shall conclude with a remark 
from Appendix, p. 4, viz. that the 
tread-wheel does not work much re- 
formation in old thieves. 





* The prison at Auburn, New York, pro- 
duced a profit to the state, after deducting 
every expense, of 3336 dollars 97 cents.— 
p. 216. 
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The Philological Museum. Cambridge. 

WHILE the remotest corners of the 
kingdom have felt the influence of that 
swell in the sea of Politics, the prime 
mover of which has been the spirit of 
Reform, it is pleasant to find that there 
are still a few sequestered spots in 
England, where Classical Literature, 
that shrinks from every thing like the 
bustle of active life, can calmly pur- 
sue “‘ the even tenor of its way,” 
amidst the quiet walks and solemn 
cloisters of our time-honoured Univer- 
sities. It is therefore with no little 
delight that we hail the appearance of 
the present work, published at Cam- 
bridge, and intended, as the Preface 
states, ‘‘ to illustrate the language, the 
literature, the philosophy, the history, 
the manners, the institutions, the my- 
thology, and the religion of Greece 
and Rome ;”’ to which will be added 
«‘ Biblical Criticisms, and Disserta- 
tions on Oriental Literature, when 
they are not, as such things mostly 
are, either too heavy or too light ;” 
together with biographical notices of 
scholars of the olden time. Nor will 
the philosophy of modern languages 
be regarded as forbidden ground; 
nor in fact any other subject, that re- 
lates to antiquity, and can be treated 
philologically.” 

But though we are disposed to hope 
every thing ‘‘ fair and fortunate” for 
the present undertaking, we much 
fear that the too comprehensive na- 
ture of the plan will prove to be dy6os 
ovk evdykadoy to the editor and his 
friends ; the more so, as we know 
that one of the chief causes of the li- 
mited sale of the Classical Journal, 
carried on by the zeal of its proprie- 
tor for 20 years, arose from the wish 
to suit many tastes, in defiance of the 
well-known truth, that he who would 
please every body, will please nobody. 
Of this fact the projectors of the Mu- 
seum Criticum were fully aware; and 
they therefore wisely limited their 
plan to Greek and Latin criticism; 
nor would they have failed to produce 
a marked attention to pursuits enno- 
bled by the talents of Scaliger, Ben- 
tley, and Porson, had they published 
their numbers at a less price, and at 
shorter intervals, and more regular 
periods, supported as the Journal was 
by men then high in character, and 
now higher in rank, such as Bishops 
Blomfield, Kaye, and Monk, to whom 
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must be added one, alas! no more, 
singly greater than all three united, 
at least in verbal criticism, Peter 
Elmsley. 

Of equal promise, and in some re- 
spects of greater talent, are the contri- 
butors to the Philological Museum ; 
whose initials are attached to their 
respective articles. This we think is 
injudicious; for, despise as a few phi- 
losophers may all anonymous cri- 
ticism, with the many there is truth 
in the adage “‘omne ignotum pro 
mirifico ;”” and thus, while a weak 
article is not supported by a name 
only half-concealed by initials, a good 
one finds much of its effect diminish- 
ed by the knowledge of the writer’s 
name, rank, and reputation in the 
world. But the point of greatest im- 
portance that we beg to recommend 
to the serious attention of the editor 
and the contributors, is the paramount 
necessity of being original; for no 
work can be or deserves to be suc- 
cessful, unless the reader finds that he 
can obtain information there, not to 
be procured elsewhere: and hence we 
would almost prefer original errors to 
translations from German authors, 
whose ideas require to be treated as 
foreign wines are, before they can suit 
the English market ; a process which 
Mr. Mitchell and others have adopted 
with equal tact and success in various 
numbers of the Quarterly Review. We 
beg also to suggest the propriety of 
imparting to their longer articles the 
brilliancy of wisdom, and the buoy- 
ancy of wit, leaving to the shorter 
ones to act as the retarding weights 
of dulness ; and above all, to emanci- 
pate their minds from every feeling of 
party prejudice, the besetting sin of 
criticism, that, like the purblind lover, 
sees only beauties in the object of his 
choice, and nothing but defects in her 
rival. Lastly, let no question be 
mooted, unless a satisfactory result 
be arrived at, or at least anticipated. 

To these observations we have been 
led by an attentive perusal of the ar- 
ticles contained in the first number; to 
which we shall allot a greater space 
than we could otherwise afford to do, 
from our wish to make known a work 
emanating from one of our Universi- 
ties, and which at any time, and now 
more especially, requires all the exer- 
tions of its well-wishers to give it 
publicity. 
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The first article, by J.C. H. is “ On 
the names of the days of the week ;’ 
and its. object is to show, that of two 
explanations given by Dion Cassius, 
to account for the fact, why the names 
of the days correspond with the names 
of the Sun and the planets, the se- 
cond there stated is the most reason- 
able; and yet at the.close of an article 
of some show of talent, we are told 
that the arguments here brought for- 
ward do not amount to more than a 
mere probability ; a confession that 
forcibly brings to mind the words of 
Terence, ‘‘ Probe fecisti; multo sum 
incertior quam dudum.” True it is 
that we have only a part of the dis- 
cussion, but if 73 pages fail to pre- 
duce conviction, what is there even of 
mere probability, that the remaining 
portion will be more successful? But 
this comes of drawing our mate- 
rials from the Germans, who are apt 
“to spin the thread of their verbosity 
finer than the staple of their-argu- 
ment.” 

The second article, by H. F. C. is 
**On the number of the Dramas as- 
cribed to Sophocles.” These, says the 
Greek writer of that poet’s life, were, 
according to Aristophanes the critic, 
113; but 123, according to Suidas. 
The former number is the correct one. 
For, strange to say, the titles of 113 
are actually preserved, if we omit with 
Dindorf the "IdpuBy, a title that never 
could have been given to any play; 
and the same may be said of “Epus, 
which Dindorf has improperly retain- 
ed. Brunck or rather Valckenaer, 
from whom Brunck received without 
the least acknowledgment his collec- 
tion of the fragments of Sophocles, 
was nearer the mark in reading “Ipis : 
for the real title was "Ipos, and its 
subject, Satiric of course, taken from 
the concluding books of the Odyssey. 
Equally obvious is it that the title 
TupiAA@, found in Hesych. v. Kapmo- 
pavys, is a corruption of [epuAA@ or 
TlepiAA@ ; the story of whose brazen 
bull probably formed the subject of 
another Satiric drama; and to the list 
of such plays may perhaps be added 
the ’Ad€£~avdpos, the argument of which 
may be seen in. ‘The Seven Wise 
Masters,” as found in the very rare 
and valuable edjtion,* published un- 





* Of this edition the only two copies we 
know of in this country are, one in-the library 
of the Hon, Mr. Thomas Grenville ; and the 
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der the title of ‘‘ Ludus Septem Sapi- 
entium, de Astrei Regii Adolescentis 
Educatione :” with the colophon “ Im- 
pressum Francofurti ad Menum, &c.”’ 
Nor is it without reason that H.F.C. 
attributes to that play the verse, pre- 
served by Diogenes, ‘Qs Tprapidnow 
éupepns & Bovkddos, although he did 
not see that the true reading is Tas 
mprapion & fv éeuepis 6 Bovkddos, 
words evidently spoken by Menelaus, 
after his discovery that he had been 
cheated out of his wife, by Paris as- 
suming the character of a cow-herd.+ 

The third article is also by H.F.C. 
**On the early Ionic Philosophers,” 
and written with the view to support 
a statement originally made in his ad- 
mirable work, the ‘‘ Fasti Hellenici,”’ 
against an objection raised by some 
foreign scholars ; one of whom has hap- 
pily solved the riddle, whether the 
philosophers in question did or did 
not follow each other in succession (a 
fact respecting which there was very 
conflicting testimony), by showing 
that they were probably contempo- 
raries ; ‘‘a solution most reasonable,”’ 
says H. F. C. and who may therefore 
address his opponent in the language 
of Locket, ‘‘ Brother Peachum, we are 
both wrong.” 


(To be concluded in Supplement.) 


Prometheus Bound, translated from the 
Greek of schylus. By T. Medwin, 
Esq. 

BY a curious coincidence we have 
to announce in the same month the 
appearance of two works, one original 
and the other translated, whose sub- 
jects bear a greater resemblance to 
each other than is to be found else- 
where in the whole range of sacred 
and profane literature; we allude to 
the Messiah of Mr. Montgomery, 
and Mr. Medwin’s translation of the 
Prometheus of Auschylus, ‘‘ a drama 
which,” says the Quarterly Reviewer, 
‘contains, through whatever channel 
derived, confused fragments of some 





other in the possession of Mr. Bohn of 
Henrietta-street. ‘The same work contains 
also the story of the Ephesian matron, told 
with more wit than by Petronius, and even 
in better Latin. 

+ Toa similar story belongs the verse of 
Cratinus, quoted by Photius, in Suidas,— 
Kai wr wedciaxe BapBapos vovy Bovxvrois, 
spoken by a Nurse, when exhorting Helen 
not to think of Paris. 
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of the greatest truths announced in 
Scripture, viz. a division in heaven, 
a fallen race, and an intermediate 
agent between heaven and earth suf- 
fering torture with heroic fortitude in 
consequence of his interposition in 
favour of mankind ;”’ while, in the lan- 
guage of Schlegel, “‘ the idea of a self- 
devoting divinity, which had been 
mysteriously inculcated in many re- 
ligions, as a confused foreboding of 
the true, appears in the ‘Prometheus’ 
in almost alarming contrast with the 
consolations of religion.”” To us, 
however, whose faith is built upon a 
rock, such coincidences are a proof 
that in no time or place has God left 
himself without a witness, how much 
soever the truth may have been dis- 
torted by superstition, or half oblite- 
rated by time. But these are ques- 
tions which may be better left to the 
learning and ingenuity of Bishop 
Blomfield, who has so ably proved the 
existence of a traditionary belief in 
redemption, to be seen, “‘as through a 
glass darkly,”’ in the records of the 
Jews themselves. 

To return then to subjects of a 
lighter cast, we must express our great 
delight at the appearance of the pre- 
sent volume, which may be honour- 
ably added to the numerous works al- 
ready published by men, who, after 
daring ‘‘ the battle or the breeze,” 
have shown that, like A’schylus, Xe- 
nophon, and Cesar, they have sacri- 
ficed ‘‘ tam Marti quam Minerve.”’ 

Of preceding English translations of 
the Prometheus, we know only those 
by Potter and Morell; neither of whom 
can compete for a moment with Mr. 
Medwin; who, wisely adopting the 
advice of Horace, ‘‘ Nec verbum verbo 


curabis reddere fidus Interpres,”’ has ’ 


infused into his translation the spirit 
of an original; and by boldly break- 
ing through the snip-snap dialogue of 
Greek tragedy, has dispelled the ennui 
we all feel in reading a number of lines 
necessarily monotonous, and whose 
only redeeming virtue in the original 
is in the terseness of expression, at va- 
riance with the more diffusive language 
of modern times. 

But though Mr. M. has done well 
in translating Aeschylus to avoid every 
thing like tameness, we think that he 
might have done more justice to his 
author and himself, had he been con- 
tent to keep a little closer to the ori- 
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ginal, especially in a play like the Pro- 
metheus ; where, except to mere ver- 
bal critics, few difficulties present 
themselves to serve as an excuse for 
such freedom of translation. 

As a specimen of Mr. Medwin’s 
competency to the task he has under- 
taken, we extract the following pas- 
sages, in which it will be seen that 
not the least of the merits of the trans- 
lation is the facility with which he 
adapts himself to the changing moods 
of his author. 

The last speech of Io, previous to 
her leaving the stage, and the reflec- 
tions of the Chorus, suggested by the 
hapless fate of the daughter of Inachus, 
are thus beautifully rendered : 


*¢ Ahi! Ahi! 

Unutterable woe! Omié! Omid! 

I burn! I burn! here! here.... the flame 
consumes me— 

My reason totters on her seat .... the lash 

Of furies goads me, the barbed stings of fire 

Pierce my heart’s core with agony—my 
poor heart 

In audible pulsation beats against 

My breast, and now it stops—my eyes roll 
wildly, [things spin 

As bursting from their sockets .... all 

In rapid evolution round me—my brain 
reels, 

As in the whirlwind of my fury torn 

I wander from my course.... my tongue de- 
nies [words ! 

Its office — unconnected ravings all, my 

They cannot image my despair.... my 
thoughts [torrent, 

O’erwhelm and overpower me with their 

They plunge me deeper in the waves ! 

And dash me on the rocks!,... On! On! 
Away! 


CHORUS. PROMETHEUS. 
CHORUS.—STROPHE, 


Beyond all mortal wisdom wise, 
And read in the decrees of fate, 

Was he, who taught ’twas best to prize 
Equality of state, 

To share content an humble lot 
With one of humble state, 

With wealth or power undazzled not, 
Nor choosing from the great. 


ANTISTROPHE. 

This happy lot to me be given ; 
I ask but this, to be allied 

With none of all the Gods of Heaven, 
But made an equal bride : 

These thoughts, said Io! flow from thee, 
Thou bird without a mate ! 

Thou homeless bride, o’er land and sea _ 
Pursued by jealous hate, 
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EPODE, 


Let all my vows then offered be, 
That, when I wed, equality 
May bless my nuptial state : 
But who a god could see, nor love, 
Ah! who coald guard her heart from Jove, 
Or war against her fate ? 
Unequal would the contest be, 
And flying, I should vainly flee 
From beauties all-divine. 


What is our wisdom to the All-wise, 
Our sight, but blindness to the eyes, 
Of him who dazzled thine ? 


But the chief beauty of Mr. Med- 
win’s translation will be found, where 
it ought to be found in a translator of 
éschylus, in passages that require 
more than usually vigorous language 
to express ‘‘ the thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.”” Witness the 
following burst in the mouth of Pro- 
metheus : 

*¢ Well I knew 
The purport of his message, now declared ; 
’Tis such a one as foe might send to fue ; 
The torture well becomes the Torturer ! 
Then let him wreak his utmost hate on me, 
Loose all his stores of wrath; on me be 
thrown 
The lightning’s arrow, and the balls of fire; 
And let the thunder-smoke, and the fierce 
strife [air, 
Of winds warring with winds cenvulse the 
Until its breath, with horrible concussion, 
Shall tear the firm-set groundsel of the world 
Up from its roots, whirl the mad oceau-wave, 
With its vext surges, from their boiling 
vortex, 
To the star-paven vault of Heaven, whilst I, 
Caught in its hurricane’s irresistible stress, 
Am borne aloft awhile, and then dashed 
down | 
To the dark gulf of gloomy Tartarus ; still, 
He shall not all-destroy me!” 


Of this passage the only fault is in 
the omission of the words ’Avdyxns 
oreppais Sivas, words absolutely re- 
quisite to show that Jupiter himself 
was subordinate to necessity. The 
omission, however, is probably to be 
attributed to Mr. Medwin not under- 
standing the common reading ; the ab- 
surdity of which has escaped the no- 
tice of every editor but the one who 
has lately given the Prometheus of 
ischylus, with English notes, from 
the press of A. J. Valpy. 

Equally spirited is the translation of 
the conclusion of the play : 


*<In deed, and not in word—it comes—the 
earth [vulsed 

Trembles, and shakes, and totters, as con- 

With throes of agony ; the sullen roar 


Of thunder after thunder howls around 

In echoes deep, and deepening, flash on 
flash, [lightning ; 

Each fiercer than the last, glares the forked 

The hurricane’s wings upbear the volumed 
dust, 

In eddying columns whirl’d—together rush 

From every quarter of the heavens, and meet 

Jn ruinous assault the rebel winds, 

Making wild anarchy ; sky and sea are mia- 

ling ! 

This chaos of all nature has been sent 

To shake my soul—rage on, ye elements ! 

Mother of all my adoration, Earth ! 

Ether! who pourest the effluence of light 

Round all things, thou who penetratest all 
things, 

Look on my injuries! see what I suffer.” 


Nor ought we to omit the Epode 
relating to the story of Atlas, where 
Mr. M. has happily extricated himself 
from the difficulties of the received 
text by adopting the reading of Ro- 
bortellus, the beauty of which was 
first made known in the edition above 
alluded to, but which Mr. M. proba- 
bly never saw. 
¢¢ Save one, the Titan Atlas, whom with thee 
Shall I compare in misery, 

Or match in fate ? 

He, racked with never-ending pains, 
And bound in adamantine chains, 
Earth, and the vault of heaven sustains, 

An unimaginable weight. 

The surges of the ocean, 

In undulating motion, 

To thy perpetual wail accordance keep; 
Responsive wails the lowest deep, 

And in a lower deep unfathomable, 

Beneath the seas, beneath earth’s seats, 
Through all its black abysses, Hell, 

With many a voice, thy moan repeats : 
Rivers, and all the fountains as they flow, 
In murmurs tell their woe; 

They mourn for thee, and for thy fate, 
Thou victim of immortal hate !” 

We cannot close this notice without 
communicating a fact of great interest 
to Greek scholars, told by Mr. M. in 
his. preface, respecting the discovery 
of certain MSS. of Aischylus in the 
Escurial, and which Mr. Feder, al- 
ready known for his ‘‘ Commentatio 
in Aischyli Agamennonis Epodum,” 
is now employed in collating. 

In our next Number we shall notice 
Mr. Medwin’s Agamemon, which we 
understand is to be followed by similar 
translations of the remaining plays of 
eschylus. 


Descriptive Sketches of Tunbridge Wells and 
the Calverley estate, with brief notices of 
the picturesque scenery, seats, and anliqui- 
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ties in the vicinity. Embellished with 

maps and prints. By John Britton, F.S.A. 

12mo. 

THIS is a neat and pleasing amplifi- 
cation of the obsolete Tunbridge Wells 
Guides. We have therefore in due 
course the decies repetita story, that in 
the year 1606 Dudley, the third Lord 
North, having, at the age of twenty- 
five, greatly debilitated his constitu- 
tion, tasted by chance (in his way from 
Eridge Park, a hunting seat of the 
Lord Abergavenny, to London), of "a 
mineral spring by the road side, in the 
parish of Speldhurst, the qualities of 
which being afterwards submitted to 
the analysis of his physicians, proved, 
under their direction, the means of re- 
storing him to health. Lord Aberga- 
venny (on the borders of whose estate 
the waters had their rise) ordered 
wells to be sunk, a stone pavement to 
be laid round them, and the whole to 
be enclosed with wooden rails in a 
triangular form. 

In 1630 Henrietta Maria, wife of 
King Charles I. was sent to the Wells 
by her physicians for the re-establish- 
ment of her health after the birth of 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles II. 
This was trulyan excursion champétre, 
for her Majesty remained encamped 
for six weeks on Bishop’s Down, which 
had been cleared for her reception. 
The Queen, in this arcadian sejour, 
encouraged masques and dancing, the 
chief amusements of the Court in that 
day. The sons of Galen were soon 
attracted to a spot which had acquired 
such sanatory reputation, and a Dr. 
Rowzee endeavoured to perpetuate her 
Majesty’s visit by calling the waters 
“the Queenes Welles,” but the ap- 
pellation seems not to have been long 
continued. This Lodowick Rowzee, 
doctor of physic, dwelling at Ashford, 
in Kent, and migrating to the new Spa 
in search of better practice than was 
probably to be found within the limits 
of a country town, published a small 
tract in 1670, descriptive of the virtues 
of its water. He recommends his pa- 
tients to begin by drinking ten or 
twelve ounces in the morning, and to 
increase the dose to two hundred 
ounces per diem ; and as this quantity 
must amount to about seven quarts, 
the patients, onattaining themaximum, 
might be accounted tolerably accom- 
plished chalybeate-water sots. Dr. 
Rouzee adds, ‘‘ divers do take tobacco 
after their water, which I do not dis- 
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like, especially if they hold it a good 
while in their mouthes before they 
puff it out.” 

The first buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of the springs were erected about 
1636; one appropriated for the use of 
the ladies, the other as a smoking 
room. 

About the year 1638 the spirit of 
speculation started into life, and for 
the accommodation of the influx of vi- 
sitors a few houses were built. 

The next observation is worthy of 
all practical consideration in the pre- 
sent times, and especially for those 
who are of opinion that people may 
quarrel about their rights until they 
lose their real independence, viz. that 
independence which is derived from an 
honest industry. The philosopher has 
said that knowledge is power; under 
all the final circumstances of constitu- 
tional change, the same might be af- 
firmed of riches. 

Shakspeare has not let this fondness 
of the commonalty for political delasse- 
ment, and neglect of their immediate 
and essential callings, escape him when 
he says, 

*¢ Old men and beldams in the streets 

Do prophecy upon it dangerously. 

I saw the smith stand with his hammer thus 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's 


> 


news. 


‘¢ Speculation,” says Mr. Britton, ‘* now 
started into life, but its spirit experienced a 
lamentable check from the commotions to which 
the kingdom was suljected during the next 
ten or fifteen years ; but no sooner did the 
violence of the storm begin to subside, than 
the people returned to their customary pur- 
suits and pleasures, and the Wells were again 
resorted to with greater avidity than before. 
The genius of England is not republican ; it 
worships at the altar, it bows at the throne, 
it flourishes under the sway of a favourite 
monarch.” 


A very ample notice is taken, page 53 
et seq. of the buildings on the Calver- 
ley estate, to the illustration of which 
a map and four views, with ground- 
plans of the houses erected under the 
direction of Mr. Decimus Burton, the 
architect, are devoted. Such plans 
are a very convenient mode of inform- 
ing persons who may desire to esta- 
blish their residence at the Wells, of 
the accommodation which these ele- 
gant Grecian and Gothic villas can 
afford them. They must save many a 
long journey to look at a house. ~ 
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the qualities of the waters, and diseases 
observed at the Wells, appear to us 
rather to belong to a medical than a 
topographical guide, and are hardly 
calculated for the eye of the general 
reader. 

Of Mr. Gideon Mantell’s geological 
notice of the environs of the Wells, 
appended at page 99, we can speak 
with much approbation. These de- 
tails of the internal structure of our 
soil are replete with interest, and when 
more evidence shall be collected the 
result will be highly important to 
science. 

‘¢ Immediately beneath the lower sand of 
the chalk formation, a thick bed of tenacious 
clay, generally of various shades of a bluish 
grey colour, appears ; it is called the weald 
clay, and forms the subsoil of the wealds of 
Kent and Sussex. It contains beds of lime- 
stone, composed of the petrified remains of 
a spiral shell fish, allied to a species of river 
snail, held together by a sub-crystalline cal- 
careous cement. It forms a marble, which in 
some localities is sufficiently compact and 
hard to bear a good polish. This marble is 
the Sussex or Petworth marble, occurring in 
the wealds of Kent and Sussex, and so well 
known to the antiquary as forming columns 
for the interior of religious edifices and se- 
pulchral monuments. The fossils of the 
weald are of a most extraordinary character, 
and are either of fresh water or terrestrial 
origin. They consist of the bones and teeth 
of crocodiles, and of several other kind of 
reptiles, so gigantic as almost to exceed be- 
lief. One of these monsters, the iguandon, 
(so called from the resemblance of its teeth 
to those of the iguana, a lizard of the West 
Indies,) whose teeth and bones are found in 
the stone near Horsham, must have been 
from sixty to a hundred feet long, for its 
thigh and toe bones are larger than those of 
the largest elephant. The romantic spot, 
the High Rocks, the favourite resort of the 
visitors to the Wells, is not less attractive to 
the geologist. It is manifestly an ancient 
shore ; a line of cliffs that for ages bore the 
brunt of the waves, when the valleys of the 
weald were filled by the waters of the ocean, 
and the forest ridge was an island in an ex- 
tensive Archipelago.” 

The fourth section of this work has 
notices of Mayfield Place, Bayham 
Abbey, Tunbridge Castle, Penshurst 
Place, Brambletye House, Knoll, and 
other objects ‘of note within a consi- 
derable distance round the Wells. A 
sort of introduction precedes the work, 
in which the reader is conducted along 
the Deptford road through Lewisham 
and Bromley to the Tunbridge waters, 
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Here we have some passages of affec- 
tation of fine writing and alliteration, 
on which we cannot bestow our praise ; 
as, for instance, 

‘©The unenclosed common bestrewed 
with broom, heath, and bramble, and rock 
and thyme, and the primeval hurst, or fo- 
rest, may be said to display the same fea- 
tures which were familiar to the aboriginal 
Britons, the conquering Romans, the demi- 
civilized Saxons in the first, second, fifth, 
ninth, and eleventh centuries.” 


The reader is here presented with -a 
strange jumble of ideas, and must 
pick out these arithmetical epithets 
and appropriate them to the nouns to 
which they belong. In assorting his 
figures he may chance to find that 
some will be without an owner. 

In Lewisham (page 7), we are told 
that there are some irriguous eminences; 
certainly there are no hills in that pa- 
rish running with water; the author 
has therefore mistaken the term to 
mean rugged, or abounding with 
ridges. In passing Holwood Hill, the 
old Noviomagus, he glances at Mr. 
Croker’s excavation, and Mr. Kempe’s 
report to the Society of Antiquaries, 
printed in the xxrid vol. of the Arch- 
eologia, and his communication to 
our vol. for 1828, pt. ii. p.255, in a very 
confused way, and we hear that the 
object of the united labours of these 
gentlemen at Holwood Hill was some 
antique vestiges of the Anglicised Ro- 
mans . (p. 9.) That the Romans amal- 
gamated with the Anglo-Saxons, is 
certainly information to us. We do 
not wish to be hypercritical, but if 
these allusions to history are made, 
they should at least be made correctly, 
or what end do they serve? 

The fourteen embellishments which 
decorate this neat and cheap little vo- 
lume are well executed. The litho- 
graphic prints are exceedingly clear. 
The reduced copy of the rare print 
which represents the walk at Tun- 
bridge Wells in the middle of the last 
century, is an impression of much in- 
terest.—Dr. Johnson, Colley Cibber, 
Garrick, Beau Nash, Miss Chudleigh 
(afterwards the celebrated Duchess of 
Kingston), the Earl of Chatham, Mr. 
Speaker Onslow, Richardson, Lord 
Lyttleton, all appear on the prome- 
nade in their proper costume. ‘‘Tun- 
bridge Wells, and Calverley, as seen 
from the Frant Road,” (p. 49), litho- 
graphed by Templeton from a sketch 
by T. H. Clarke, is a beautifully cha- 
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racteristic Kentish landscape ; the fine 
old gate of Tunbridge Castle is also 
delineated with clearness and bold- 
ness within a limited space. 

On the whole, therefore, this little 
volume, if not to be examined accord- 
ing to a severe standard, is an accept- 
able vade mecum for the lounger, and 
will not be disregarded by the col- 
lector for the Topography of Kent. 


Souvenirs de Miraleau. By Etienne Du- 
‘ mont. [Recollections of Mirabeau.] Ar- 

ranged ly F. Duval. 8vo. pp. 360. 

A most valuable and delightful work, 
written by a man of great talents, and 
who lived in a most eventful time. 
M. Dumont was a Genevese; he re- 
sided for some time in England as 
tutor to Lord Lansdowne, and was in 
the midst of the political intrigues of 
the two first legislative assemblies. 
To originally strong sense, he added 
all the advantages of comparison, of 
observing unbiassed by any personal 
motive, and of recording without any 
particular interest. A more wretched 
picture of vanity, intrigue, and weak- 
ness, was never drawn, than in this 
sketch of the. commencement of the 
French Revolution. France was just 
a huge theatre given up to what Mr. 
Croker so happily terms ‘‘ the curio- 
sity of change.”’ There can be no 
doubt that if Mirabeau had lived, the 
only man who had talents to meet the 
emergency, the face of affairs would 
have been very different, and for the 
better; but what must be the political 
state of that country whose chief de- 
pendance was on a man of great abi- 
lity, but without even the decency of 
affecting principle? The following 
slight anecdote will give as accurate 
an idea of the times as the most 
lengthened commentary: ‘‘ The elder 
Mirabeau was reproached for the state 
of intoxication in which he frequented 
the Legislative Assembly. ‘ Why,’ re- 
plied he, ‘it is the only vice my bro- 
ther has left for me.’”’ 

The English translation is a very 
wretched one. 


-—O— 


Poland and other Poems. 
THERE is more poetical feeling in 
these pages than is now generally to 
be found in the little hot-pressed temes 
which issue from the press, 
Gent. Mac. June, 1832. 
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* As if their whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 


One of the miscellaneous poems: 
called “‘ Homer,” has much imagina-: 
tion about it. The following lines 
descriptive of Night, strike us as both, 
new and good : 

‘¢ When silence, l,ke an old mysterious priest, 
Unites the heaven and earth in holy rest.” 


—-G 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford. By the Rev. Edward Burton, 
D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christchurch. 8vo. pp. 451. 


SERMONS before Universities have 
the specific object of combating and 
overcoming errors, without which pro-' 
cess Scripture cannot support its au-’ 
thority as the word of God. In the 
present day it is more especially re- 
quired, because toleration has made 
of religion a plebeianism, an opening 
for advancement to the ignorant; and, 
the more religion is diversified the. 
more is that opening enlarged. The 
end of such a state of things is, that, 
there is no religion at all, only party. 
We therefore think, that an established, 
Church is a necessary accompaniment 
to Christianity, and that the notion of 
the Bible, however interpreted, being 
alone sufficient, is the same thing as 
to say, that the law is sufficient with- 
out judges, or schools without school- 
masters. 

A Regius Professor of Divinity does 
not discuss common-place topics. We 
cannot enter into the whole of the va- 
luable theology here given; but there 
is one point which may interest our 
readers ; it is the intermediate state of 
the soul after death. This subject has 
been very largely and excellently dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Thomas Hunting- 
ford. As some persons have thought 
fit, at the expense both of reason and 
Scripture, to advance an opposite opi- 
nion, viz. that the soul remains in an 
insensible state till the day of judg- 
ment, we are rejoiced to find a most 
satisfactory Sermon devoted to this 
particular subject. We cannot make 
a digest of it, but we shall give a most 
felicitous exposure of what is, in fact, 
a blunder. 


** That death is not an eternal sleep is de- 
clared not only by the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, but particularly in the words of thé 
text, when it is said, that them also which 
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sleep wn Jesus will God Bring with him ; from 
which words it plainly appears, that sleep is 
used to express the intermediate state of 
the soul previous to the general resurrec- 
tion.” —p. 123, 


To add to the blunder, we observe, 
that he who will search Parkhurst, p. 
369, ed. 7th, (v. Koszaw) will find that 
among the ancients, ‘“ Sleeping implied 
waking,” and could not be confounded 
with dying, without the adjunct of per- 
petual or eternal, which does not oc- 
cur in the text. 

We have another excellent specimen 
of logic in pp. 65, 66, concerning the 
** Sin against the Holy Ghost.” 


“It is true that a sin may be forgiven 
to him who has faith, but blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost implies an absence of faith, 
a determination not to believe; the condi- 
tion therefore of forgiveness being wanting, 
the sin cannot be forgiven. The mistake 
of many interpreters consists in this: they 
think that blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost is some specific sin which a Christian 
may commit; whereas it can only be 
éummitted by him who is not a Christian 
at all.” 


From these extracts infer alia we 
think that Dr. Burton has clearly 
proved his title to great respect. 


— an 


What is to be done with the Tithes in Freland? 
The Question answered by Edward Hincks, 
D.D. Rector of Killyleagh. 8vo, pp. 56. 


THE extinction of Tithes is impos- 
sible. Payment of them must be 
made either to landlords or tas-ga- 
therers. The whole income of the Irish 
éstablishment is less than 700,000/. 
about half the amount of the inha- 
bited house duty in Great Britain. 

Dr. Hincks’s plan is this: ‘‘ Let 
the government agent attend on cer- 
tain days, to be announced by pre- 
vious advertisement, in each parish or 
district for the receipt-ef tithe com- 
position, and let such landholders as 
pay on those days (or on other days, 
within the limited period, at his office 
in a central town) be entitled to an 
abatement of, say 5 per cent., on the 
sum applotted to them.”’—>p. 55. 

This plan Dr. Hincks says that he 

has tried with success in his own 
parish. ’ 
. We cannot dismiss his pamphlet 
without however observing, that his 
tanguage concerning curates is illibe- 
ral and indiscreet. 


The Fair of May Fair is a series of tales, 
in three volumes, attributed to the fertile 
pen of Mrs. Gore, which depiet, with great 
spirit and some occasional displays of keen 
satire, the artificial manners and fashion- 
able vices of high life. Fhe “ Flirt of Ten 
Seasons,” which eommences the series, is a 
cleverly drawn satire on intriguing mothers 
and flirting daughters. ‘Phere are five other 
tales very agreeably written, but not of 
merit equal to the ‘* Flirt.” They may be 
said to be in perfect keeping with other 

roductions from the pen of the same 
laity, known under the different names of 
‘¢ Mothers and Daughters,” ‘* The Opera,’”” 
‘¢ Pin-money,” &c. ’ 





Sketch of the History of Van Dieman's 
Land, by James Biscuorr, esq. is an unpre- 
tending volume, compiled, without mucls 
labour or research, from the various publi- 
cations which have already appeared on the 
subject, with the addition, however, of 
some minor information derived from private 
letters, or from individuals who have visited 
the colony. The map which accompanies 
the volume, is doubtless the most valuable 
portion of the publication; for the letter- 
press consists of little more than extracts, 
by wholesale, frem the * Picture of Aus- 
tralia,’”? Widdowson’s ‘‘ Van Dieman’s 
Land,” ‘ Bbobart Town Almanack,” and 
other works familiar to the public. 





A new History of London and Westminster 
is commenced in monthly numbers, price 3s. 
It is expected to consist ef 32 parts, or 
four volumes. This work is intended for 
what are now called, par excellence, “ the 
useful classes of society.” Compilations, 
termed ‘‘ Histories of London,” have of 
late been frequently published, but every 
work relative to this great metropolis is sure 
of a ready support. We heartily wish some 
spirited publisher would undertake:a com- 
plete History of London and Westminster, 
founded on the last edition of Stow’s Sur- 
vey, and brought down to the present time. 
Such a valuable work is much wanted. 

Mrs. Marxuam, author of the Histories 
of England and France, has published two 
volumes under the title of The New Chil- 
dren’s Friend, consisting of 38 Tales and 
Conversations, whieh we can recommend as 
well calculated to amuse and improve ous 
young friends. 

Wyup’s Atlas of Modern Geography is 
a collection of 24 maps well adapted for 
the use of schools. ‘The maps are engraved 
in-a very clear and distinct manner. 





Mr. Rose’s Roman History for Youth, 
illustrated with the clever designs of Mr. 
W. H. Brooke, is a desirable present for 
the rising generation, as a means of instruc- 
tion, i it will be acceptable to them from 
its elegant embellishments. 
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Rovat Acapemy.: 
(Continued from p. 440.) 

Amongst the numerous proiuctions of 
the many talented ‘artists that claim our at- 
tention, it would be impossible to do ade- 
quate justice to all, limited as we necessarily 
are toa small space in our pages. But we 
might, nevertheless, be considered as remiss 
in our critical duties, were we to over, 
without some special notice, the brilliant 

roductions of Etty, Ward, Constable, Col- 

ins, and others, who have distinguished 
themselves by the superiority ef their works, 
not only on this but on previous occasions, 

As to Mr. Erry, whose works mere acci- 
dent prevented us noticing in our last num- 
ber, he may be truly said to rank with the 
very first bers of the Academy. His 
three splendid pictures. of ‘‘ Judith,” and 
his chaste composition of ‘* Guardian 
Angels,” —to say acthing of his other mas- 
terly works,—entitle to attentien every 
thing that comes from his easel. His pro- 
ductions this year are only three. The first 
in the catalogue is from the following very 
fine passage in one of Gray’s beautiful Pin- 
daric Odes, The Bard: 

“* Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the Zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 

Tn gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 

Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects its evening 

" prey.” 

There is very much of the beauty of the 
proportion of the antique throughout this 
picture —as indeed in all from the same 
genre The caceegpanes 4 of the face of 

leasure has been very highly and profes- 
sionally admired, as Bas, aloo her face, 
figure, and attitude. In the drawing of the 
boy blowing bubbles, and the man trying to 
catch them, there is far more of classicality 
than is to be seen in almost any modern 
picture. The easy and recumbent posture 
of Pleasure reclining at the helm, ‘ quite 
in a Queenly confidential way,” and the 
joyous expression of her countenance, are 
happy in the extreme. The infant Zephyr 
breathing favourable breezes, and bending 
the silken canvass o’er the mast, the 
nymph standing in the water near the prow, 
and the other Naiads swimming, are de- 
signed and drawn with a most fortunate 
combination of the ideality of Poetry and 
the reality of Nature. The whirlwind is 
personified by a very effective demon figure 
in the dark clouds to the right of the pic- 
oure. 

The Destroying Angels and Demons of 
Evil interrupting the orgies of the vicious and 
intemperate, is a very elaborate composition ; 
and though only described in the catalogue 
asa finished sketch, is particularly remarkable 
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for the skill with which, in due proportion 
to its situation, every figure, of all the 
various groups, is made out. And here 

in the harmonious blending of brilliancy 
with chasteness of colouring is very striking. 

Phadria and Cymechles, from Spencer’s 
«* Faery Queen,” is the most highly finished 
of Mr. Etty’s three pictures. 

* Along the shore. es swift as glance of eye, 

A little gondelay bedecked trim, 

With boughs and arbours woven cunningly, 

That like a little forest seemed outwardly.” 
Pheedria’s face and form are extremely beau- 
tiful, and there is great excellence in the 
drawing (the arms especially) of Cymochies. 
And 
« — the boughs and arbours woven cunningly, 

That like a little forest seemed outwardly.” 
are very cleverly painted, and keep up the 
delusion in the picture which the poetry de- 
scribes. Phzedria’s position is perhaps a 
little voluptuous, and this.had been better 
otherwise. 

Warp's Strong and Weak Twin is a 
charming little picture, with nature conspi- 
cuous in every part of it, and is a convincing 
proof that this very able artist’s powers de 
not decline as his years advance. 

ConstaBue, notwithstanding his extraor- 
dimary mannerism, in which, by the bye, he 
did not indulge in his early works—has pro- 
duced a most effective picture in his White- 
hall Stairs, but the innumerable fakes of 
white all over it require that it should be 
viewed from the middle of the small room 
in which it is. 

No.8. Sunset ait Camuglia, a small sea- 

rt ten miles south-east of Genoa. A. 

- Calcott, R.A.— When the picturesque 
scenery of nature and art are to be com- 
bined, and presented to the eye at one view, 
there is perhaps no living artist more capable 
of producing the desired effect than Calcott, 
whether we consider the chasteness of his 
per vil or the general execution of his sub- 
jects. In this picture there is a pleasing 
interest associated with the surrounding ob- 
jects. The soft azure sky, the distant moun- 
tains, and rippling waves, are in perfect 
harmony with the subject. 

9. A Hindoo Temple at Rotas Gur. W. 
Daniell, R.A,—The talents of Daniel ane 
never more fully developed than in his at- 
tempts to embody the grandeur and beauty 
of oriental scenery. Rotas Gur, the present 
subject of his pencil, is a hill fort in the 
province of Bahar, in the East Indies, and 
the solemn grandeur which the artist has 
imparted to the picture, powerfully associates 
the mind with the religious observances and. 
mysterious ceremonies of the Hindoos. 
Notwithstanding an instiective abhorrence 
of pagan idolatry, we feel, as it were, im- 
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pressed with a sense of veneration and awe— 
so skilfully has the painter finished off his 
picture. 

No. 20, is a View, by the same artist, of 
an Imaum Barrah, or mausoleum of a Ma- 
hometan high priest, at Saseram, in the 
province of Bahar, and is distinguished by 
the same striking peculiarities of design and 
execution as No. 9. 

13. The River Tamar at Endsleigh. F.C. 

wis.—A well painted specimen of luxuri- 
ant English scenery. 

28. St. Valentine’s Morn. W. Allan, A. 
Catheriue stooping to kiss Gow Smith as 
he sleeps, from Sir Walter Scott's Fair 
Maid of Perth. A delightful illustration, 
and one we shall rejoice to see engraved. 

29. Rustic Civility, W. Collins, R.A.— 
Perhaps it would not be too extravagant to 
characterise this as the gem of the year’s 
exhibition, taking into estimation the amus- 
ing character of the figures, as well as the 
intrinsic beauty of the painting. Some little 
half-laughing half-frighted peasants, accom- 
panied by a wild looking little cur, are open- 
Ing a yate for a stranger, of whom the spec- 
tator has no further knowledge than he can 
derive from the shadow which is thrown on 
the centre foreground, of a horce-and his 
rider. The gate leads toa rich and shadowy 
green lane. The whole picture is redolent 
of nature. ‘ 

61. The Ruined Tomb. A. W. Calcott, 
R.A. A clear evening sky, a far-stretched 
distance, and some excellent figures in con- 
templation. This is a composition of ex- 
ceeding beauty. 86. Scene in the Ligurian 
Mountains, after a heavy rain, by the same 
gentleman. Let the spectator turn from 
the one to the other of these pictures, in 
order that, by comparison, he may the bet- 
ter perceive the beauties of each. No. 100, 
The Benighted Traveller, also claims atten- 
tion. 

112. Skitile players. W. Collins, R.A.— 
Full of ‘* nature and lusty life,” all enjoy- 
ment and mirth, and nothing brutalizing or 
even vulgar. The figures looking on and 
holding each other back, and the children 
peeping over the palings, create an interest 
in the spectator, which is scarcely to be 
understood, unless the picture has been at- 
tentively examined. The muscular figure 
about to throw the ball is well delineated. 
This picture hangs near to that containing 
portraits of the family of the Marquis of 
Westminster, (see our last number p 440) 
and it will be found pleasant to compare the 
low life of the one with the conventional 
formality of the other. 

139. Peregrine Touchwood and Josiah 
Cargilt. W. Mulready, R.A. This has 
already been engraved, as an illustration of 
the Edinburgh editidn of Scott (St. Ronan’s 
Well) ; but beautiful and even elaborate as 
the engraving is, the contrast between the 
man of learning and the man of experience 


is rendered much more perfect by colour. 
The self-sufficiency of the eccentric Touch- 
wood is very naturally given both in look 
and attitude. 

140. A scene from the Taming of the Shrew, 
by Leslie, is a composition full of force and 
feeling. It is taken from Act.4, sc. 3, re~ 
presenting Petruchio in a pretended rage 
with the tailor, who has brought home his 
wife’s gown : 

« Braved in mine house with a skein of thread ! 

Away thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant.” 
On the left of the picture sits the indignant 
Catherine, the beau-ideal of a tamed vixen ; 
beautiful even in defiance of the suppressed 
rage which is so vividly expressed by the 
artist's pencil. ‘I'he composition is replete 
with interest, and the accompaniments feli- 
citously introduced. 

159. Guntention of Oleron and Titania, 
H. Howard, R.A. This is a spirited com- 
position, from a well-known scene in Shak- 
speare’s “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


**Obe. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

Tit. Not for thy kingdom—Fairies away ; 

We shall chide downright if Llonger stay.” 
The subject is very poetically conceived; 
and the details executed with Howard's usual 
skill and finish. 

222. Dinner-time, W. F. Witherington, 
A.—A elever painting, of which the figures 
constitute the principal excellence. The 
infant, which is unable to decide upon leav- 
ing the mother’s breast in order to go to the 
father’s arms, and the old man looking de- 
lightedly on the group, are charmingly ima- 
gined. 

239. The Saint Manufactory, T. Uwins. 
—We cannot view this picture without ex- 
periencing the alternate feelings of admira- 
tion, amusement, and pity—admiration at 
the skill which the artist has displayed in 
the composition and grouping of his picture; 
amusement at the many curious accesso- 
ries he has introduced, and the associations 
with which they are connected; and pity 
for the degraded state to which the human 
mind must be reduced, in the country where 
such trades in superstition are carried on. 
The design has been taken from the shop 
of a Neapolitan manufacturer of images 
for papal worship; and we see displayed 
the whole machinery of Neapolitan devo- 
tion : crucifixes, madonnas, saints, and an- 
gels. Here we observe two Capuchin friars 
bargaining with the saint-maker for a bunch 
of cherubs suspended from the ceiling, 
which to heretical minds like ours has a 
very droll effect. The countrywomen also, 
who have brought their household images 
to be newly painted and repaired, add ma- 
terially to the drollery of the scene. 

256. Daniel, ch. iv. v. 24,25. G. Jones, 
R.A.— Nebuchadnezzar perceiving the fourth 
figure in the ‘‘ fiery furnace.” An imagi- 
native and excellent work, replete with 
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beauty and gorgeousness. Mr. Turner has 
taken v. 26 of the same chapter fur a subject, 
(355) but, we think, has not treated it so 
judiciously. He has some beautiful, we may 
say wonderful, effects of light; but the 
whole is unsatisfactory. There is great dif- 
ficulty in tracing the lights to their sources. 
The shadowy figure in the centre is a con- 
ception of much sublimity. 

258. Portrait of Philip Reinagle, Esq. in 
his 85th year. R. R. Reinagle, R.A.—It is 
only. when portraits have exceedingly Ligh 
merit that they deserve notice in criticisms 
on this exhibition, for the united expostula- 
tion of the public press produces no abate- 
ment of their number. This is, however, 
so interesting as a portrait of a celebrated 
man, and is so admirably painted, as to com- 
pel attention and applause. The face is 
most intellectual and energetic. 

272. Cinderella. C. Landseer.—This is 
indeed the Cinderella we used to read about, 
and not the one we have lately seen in ‘* Ce- 
nerentola,” anda while since in ** Cendril- 
lon.” The painting is altogether worthy of 
the fame of the artist; though we venture 
to suggest that he might have made Cinde- 
rella somewhat more gay, somewhat more 
triumphant. The finish-in this picture, the 
candlesticks, china, &c. is very superior. 
We were rejoiced to see the gourd-carriage 
and the rat-horses introduced beneath the 
table. 

299. Pegwell Bay—sunset. W. Delmar. 
——A clever little picture by an amateur. 

339. The Bay of Naples, taken near the 
Tomb of Virgil. G. Arnald, A.—An elegant 
and poetic: picture, taken from a position 
quite new to us. The sweep of: the Bay is 
very beautiful in this view. 

361. Brian de Boisguillert, with his Sara- 
cens, taking Rebecca from Torquilstone Cas- 
tle. A. Cooper, R.A.—A splendid work of 
art, illustrative of Ivanhoe, consisting of 
horses and men, full of energy and determi- 
nation. 

868. An Italian Scene. T.Creswick.—A 
delightful little picture. with a lengthened 
distance, Claude-like in its effect ; and yet so 
lightly touched, that all the colour in the 
picture would scarcely fill a single brush. 

- 383. Usurpation of lirds’ nests by Cupids. 

T. Stothard, R.A.—A delightful production 
of the elegant fancy of the above artist. It 
is an arabesque of flowers, and birds, and 
Cupids; the birds and Cupids engaged in a 
playful warfare. 

364. Oranges, 365. Walnuts, A. J. Oliver, 
A. ; and 952, Autumnal Fruits, E. J. Onion. 
-—All these are so beautifully painted, and 
look so luscious, the oranges more particu- 
lariy, which appear to be scarcely confined 
by. their skins, that they vex and torment 
us in these hot rooms. We understand 
now the misery of Tantalus. 

427. Othello, Act v. scene 2. E. D. 


Leahy.—A very worthy illustration of Shak- 
speare. 

469. Guzman d’Alfarache. J. Walsh.— 
A very clever picture, almost hidden by the 
large frame of one of its neighbours. The 
artist is, we hear, very young; if so he will 
not be always in a corner. The Spanish 
rogue, looking very dejectedly and standing 
against a wall in a tremendous shower, is 
the subject. A waterbutt running over on 
one side of him, and a water-spout pouring 
down on the other, render his position any 
thing but enviable. 

565. Moses supported by Aaron and Hur: 
H. Singleton.—A very sublime painting ; 
the subject of which would be most effective 
in sculpture. 

549. The Conciergerie, &c. from the Pont 
au Change. E.Stow.—This is hung very 
low, but it will reward the effort necessary 
to see it. The effect of sunlight is remark- 
ably well pourtrayed. 

1046. Head of Ariadne, G.T. Gibbons. 
—A classical little gem. 


Scutpture Room. 

1178. The Gipsey, R. Westmacott, R.A.. 
—A marble statue of remarkable purity and 
beauty. The texture of the cloak, &c. is 
very perfectly given by the chiselling. 

1186. Posthumous lust of R. P. Joddrell, 
Esq. R. W. Sievier.—** Even as he looked 
in life ;”’ and so true to nature as it was in 
his last days, that those who then knew him 
cannot but look on it with more of melan- 
choly than of pleasure. 

1211. Midsummer Night’s Dream. W. 
Pitts.—Puck on a toadstool with a whole 
body guard of antic fairies. A very pleasant 
and intellectual model. 

1214. ‘* *Tis only Nature lulled to sleep.”” 
E. H. Bailey, R.A.—So true to nature, so 
devoid of affectation is this charming work, 
that it is even worthy of comparison with: 
the Mercury in the British Museum; of 
which it reminded us: not from any simi- 
larity of attitude, but from its beautiful sim- 
plicity and magical effect. 





Panorama or Miran. 


Mr. Burford has lately opened, in his 
great circle at Leicester Square, a panora- 
mic view of Milan, which is a very beautiful 
subject. The superb cathedral, of shining 
white marble, is so near the point of view 
as to occupy 2000 feet of canvass. Most 
of the other public buildings ‘are conspicu- 
ously seen; and the distant prospect affords 
an extensive view over the plains of Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont as far as the Alps and 
Appennines. 





Wilkie’s celebrated and well-known paint+ 
ing of The Penny Wedding, in the Royal col- 
lection, has been most admirably copied in- 
aline engraving by James Stewart. Size,. 
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24 in. by16, The characters of the bashful 
Bride and admiring Bridegroom, of the 
boisterous dancers, of the. numerous other 
groups, and even of the very. infants and 
dogs, have all been hit off by the engraver 
with great exactness ; and this print must 
take a distiuguished place amongst the other 
favourite specimens of the eminent artist. 


The Sportsman at home, painted by Wm. 
Cozins, is well engraved in line by Wm. 
Raddon. Size, 124 by 94. Four dogs in 
front of the picture are admirably represented 
and well contrasted, whilst the Sportsman 
in the back-ground is comfortably smoking 
his pipe, and enjoying his wood-fire. 





Fourteen Views of Bolton Alley, Yorkshire. 
These lithographic views have been drawn 
from nature on stone, by M. J. Scarlett 
Davis, and we are so much pleased with 
them that we wish the artist would favour 
us with a similar series of views of all the 
monastic buildings in Yorkshire, a county 
so rich in ecclesiastical remains, The first 
view is of the Hall, the seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire. This was originally the gate- 
way of the Abbey. The next view is a very 
curious one, being the old west front of the 
Abbey, as it stood before the erection of the 
western tower. It is a chaste specimen of 
the English style in the early part of the 
13th century. The 3d, 4th, and Sth are 
N. W. and S. W. views of the Abbey. The 
6th and 7th plates are interior views. - Six 
other plates are occupied with the beautiful 
scenery in the neighbourhood of the Abbey, 
and the last is the picturesque residence of 
the Rev. W. Carr, which was built by the 
Christian philosopher, the Hon. Rob. Boyle, 
on the site of the dissolved monastery, and 


under the walls of the Abbey church. Some 
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additions have been tastefully made by the 
Rev. W. Carr, whose well-known taste has 
ealled into notice many of the beauties of 
the place, which has of late attracted much 
attention from tourists, and this publica- 
tion is well calculated to increase the num- 
ber of its visiters. 





Designs for Lodges and Park Entrances : 
by P. F. Robinson, Architect, F.S.A. and 
F.G.S. In this pub'ication the author of 
the Vitruvius Britannicus, as well as of se- 
veral elegant works on domestic and rural 
architecture, proposes to furnish a species 
of design which is as frequently in requisition 
as any,—habitations which may at once 
prove commodious to gatekeepers, gar- 
deners, and other humble dependants, and 
at the same time be an ornament io the 
grounds where they are erected. The work 
will not extend beyond six numbers, each 
containing two designs, explained by plans, 
elevations, and perspective views. We may 
add, as a testimony to their practical value, 
that the two designs here represented have 
already been adopted—the first in three dis- 
tant parts of the country, Scotland, South 
Wales, and Sussex. 





We have before us Parts 7 and 8 of Mrs 
Suaw’s Illuminated Ornaments selected from 
Missals and Manuscripts of the Middle Ages ; 
and it is our opinion that the beauty of the 
specimens selected increases as he proceeds, 
There is here some fine workmanship of the 
Italian illuminators ; a very charming bor- 
der of birds and flowers from the library of 
Mr. Douce, and three entire pictures, 
(Sampson and the Lion, the Crucifixion, 
and the Burial service) from the same MS. 
which is a copy of the service of the Virgin. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


The Main Principles of the Creed and 
Ethics of the Jews, exhibited in Selections 
from the Yad Hachazakah of Maimonides, 
with a Literal English Translation, copious 
Illustrations from the Talmud, &e. By 
Hermann Hepwic Bernarp, Teacher of 
Languages at Cambridge. 

An Essay on the Ministry of Local or 
Lay Preachers. By Wm. Rosinson. 

A Fac-Simile of the celebrated Hymn, 
‘€From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” &e. 
By the late Bp. Heer, lithographed by 
Mr. Martin. 

Lives of eminent Missionaries. By J. 
Carne, Esq. Author of Letters from the 
East. * 

The Christian Warfare Illustrated. By 
the Rev. Rosert Vaucuan, Author of the 
Life and Opinions of Wycliffe, &e. 


The Harmony of religious Truth and 
Human Reason asserted, in a Series of 
Essays. By Joun Howarp Hinton, M.A. 

The Life and Times of Isaac Watts, D.D. 
with notices of many of his Contemporaries. 
By the Rev. T. Mitner, A.M. Author 
of. the History of the Seven Churches of 
Asia. 

The Devotional Letters and Sacramental 
Meditations of Dr. Philip Doddridge. 

Historical Memoirs of the House of Rus- 
sell, from the Norman Conquest to the 
Nineteenth Century, by J. H. Wirren. 

History of Charlemagne. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 

Memoirs of Captain Heywood, Midship- 
man on board the Bounty at the time of 
the Mutiny. 

Mirabeau’s Letters, Anecdotes and 
Maxims, during his Residence in England, 
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A Companion and Key to the History of 
England ; consisting of copious Genealogi- 
cal and Biographical Details and Charts of 
the several Dynasties of the British Sove- 
reigns, and the illustrious Families emanating 
from them. By G. Fisuer. 

Historical and Antiquarian Notices of 
Crosby Hall. By E. J. Carros. 

A Manual of the Baronetage of the Bri- 
tish Empire. By R. B. 

Devon and Cornwall Illustrated ; from 
Original Drawings by T. Allom. With 
Historical and Topographical Descriptions 
by J. Britton and E. W. Brayley. Also, 

art I. of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Dur- 
am, and Northumberland Illustrated ; from 
Original Drawings, by Thomas Allom. 

The Law and Practice of Elections, as 
altered by the Reform Act, &c. By C, 
Worpsworth, of the Inner Temple. 

A Memoir on Suspension Bridges, with 
descriptions of some of the most important 
Bridges. By Cuartes Stewart Drewry, 
Associate Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

Letters for the Press, on the Feelings, 
Passions, Manners, and Pursuits of Men, 
By the late Francis Roscommon, Esq. 

A Compendium of Civil Architecture. By 
Rosert BrinDLey,. 

A Supplement to the Dictionaries of 
Webster and Johuson, being a Glossary of 
Obsolete aud Provincial Words and Phrases, 
illustrative of ancient Manners, Customs, 
&c. from the MSS. of the late Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, with additions by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A. and Jeush Stevenson, Esq. 

Views of the River Fleet, from drawings 
by Anthony Crosby ; with historical notices 
from the earliest periods to the present time. 

The adventures of Barney Mahoney. By 
T. Crorton Croker, Esq. 

Richard of York; or, The White Rose 
of England, 3 vols. 

Supplement to Loudon’s Hortus Britan- 
nicus, 

Bayldon on Rents, &c. New Edition, 
with considerable additions. 

Twenty-five Plans and Views, namely, 
Ten of the Ancient Palace of Westminster, 
and Fifteen of St. Stephen’s Chapel, the 
Cloisters by the Speaker’s House, &c. 
with a Letter-press Explanation, By Mr. 
Avam Lez. 

Dr. Vaury’s Lisrary is now on sale by 
auction by Mr. Evans. It consists of 10 
days sale. The Catalogue is very accurately 
formed by the Doctor himself, and is enriched 
with many bibliographical notices. 





Frencu Historigs. 

A series of volumes on History has been 
published by the Council Royal of the Uni- 
versity of France, for the use of students in 
the several colleges. As they are not yet 
much known in England, and have conside- 
rable merit, a list of them may not be wnac- 
ceptable to our readers, especially such as 


are engaged in an histofical course of tuition 
or private study. (The summaries are 
framed on the model of Heeren’s celebrated 
manual of ancient history.) 

1. Histories. 

1. Histoire Ancienne, by M. Du Ro- 
zoir, professor of history in the royal col- 
lege of Louis Le Grand at Parisy and asso- 
ciate professor of ancient history to the 
Faculty of Letters, vol. I. 8vo. Vol. II. is in 
the press. 

2. Histoire Romains, by M. Auguste 
Poirson, professor of history at the Royal 
College of Henry IV. Vols I, and IL. to'the 
defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones, Vol. 
IIL. is in the press. 

8. Histoire Generate pu Moyen Ace, 
by M. Des Michels, rector of the Academy 
at Aix, 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. Aprecr ve t’Histoire Generale 
pes Temps Moverves, from the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, to the close of the 
American War in 1783, by M. Ragon, pro 
fessor of rhetoric at the royal college of 
Bourbon, 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. Summaries of History. 

1. Precis pe .’Histrorre ANCIENNE, 
by M. M. Poirson and Cayx, (the latter pro- 
fessor of history in the royal college of 
Charlemagne) 3d edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo. 

2. Precis pe v’Historre ve ta Repus- 
LigQuUE Romaine ET Des Emrereurs Ro= 
mains, by M. Du Rozoir, and M. Dumont 
the latter professor of history at the col- 
lege of St. Louis. 8vo. 

3. Precis pe t’Histoire vu Moyen 
Ace, by M. Des Michels. 8vo. 

4. Precis pe t’Historre Moperne, by 
M. Michelet, master of the conferences, for 
history and philosophy, in the preparatory 
school. 8vo. 

These volumes form an historical library, 
for reading or reference. The Roman his- 
tories are based on the narrative of Livy, 
which in England has many disputers, but 
in favour of which M. Poirson has advanced 
new reasons. The Précis of ancient his- 
tory by M. Poirson and Cayx, is the one 
we are best acquainted with; the French 
professors consider the Egyptian part of it 
as particularly well done; the period, how- 
ever, on which the authors have thrown 
most new light, is that of the Achzan 
league, in which many passages of the ori- 
ginals are itlustrated and placed in new points 
of view. One sentence, at p. 137 (2d part) 
about Antiochus Sidetes, strikes us as in- 
correct or obscurely worded: ‘Sa veuve 
(of Demetrius 11.) Cléopitre, pour se 
maintenir contre Tryphon, donne sa main 
& son beau-frére, Antiochus Sidétés, qui, 
aprés avoir été vaingu par ce nouvel ennemi, 
se précipite dans un bicher, pour échapper 
& sa vengeance. Mais le vainqueur trouve 
peu de temps aprés un fin non moins‘déplo- 
rable dans une guerre qu’il entrepend contre 
les Parthes.” Who would not suppose 
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from this passage, that Antiochus, and not 
Tryphon, threw himself into the flames ? 
Having mentioned this, we may confidently 
recommend the volume to every student of 
history or the classical historians. The 
Précis of the middle ages is valuable for 
genealogical and statistical information, as 
well as for its able condensation of facts. 
The modern summary pleases us least, per- 
haps because the subject is less favourable 
to abridgment. 





Roya Society. 

May 24. Davies Gilbert, Esq. V.P.— 
Professor Rigaud’s paper on Harriot’s Astro- 
nomical Observations was concluded; and 
another read ‘* On the explosion of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen gas by an electric spark 
elicited by magnetism,” by Professor Ritchie. 

May 31. Davies Gilbert, Esq. V.P.— 
Read, *¢ On the correction of a pendulum for 
the reduction to a vacuum; together with 
remarks on some anomalies observed in pen- 
dulum experiments ;” by Francis Baily, Esq., 
F.R.S. who, in pursuance of his r-searches, 
has had forty-one pendulums hung in his 
own house. Professor Ritchie exhibited the 
experiment in which an electric spark was 
elicited from magueto-electric induction, 
derived from a compound horseshoe magnet. 

June 7. The Duke of Sussex, Pres.— 
The remainder of Mr. Baily’s paper was 
read, as were Researches on Physical Astro- 
nomy, by J. W. Lubbock, Esq. V.P.; and 
“On the nervous system of the sphinx 
ligustri, Linn., and on ‘the changes which it 
undergoes during a part of the metamor- 
phoses of the insect ;” by Geo. Newport, 
Esq.—The following were elected Fellows : 
—Lord Churchill, the Hon. G. C. Agar, 
John Disney, Esq., Dr. James Clark, Dr. 
Hope, the Hon. G. Glover, Michael S. 
Sadler, Esq., Lieut. W.S. Stratford, R.N., 
J. D. Forbes, Esq., Howard Elphinstone, 
Esq. ; and the following as foreign members : 
—the Baron de Damoiseau, Mons. de Blain- 
ville, Signor Francesco Carlini, Mons, 
Augustiu-Luis Cauchy, and Professor Tide- 
mann. 

In Whitsuntide week the Society did not 
meet. 

June 21. The Duke of Sussex, V.P.— 
Read, 1. An account of certain experi- 
ments with the Magnetic Needle on the 
western coast of Africa, by Captain Bel- 
cher, R.N.; 2. On the false tongue in foals : 
the writer is of opinion that, on this sub- 
stance falling off soon after birth, the animal 
is directed to the teat asa sulstitute ; 3. An 
account of the orni:horynchus or duck-billed 
quadruped of New Holland. Also the titles 
of several other papers, amongst which were 
‘© Hourly observatidns on the barometer,” 
by Mr. Hudson. 

The Society then adjourned to Novem- 
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Rovat Society or Literature. 

An article, entitled ‘¢ Etruria,” was lately 
read from a manuscript by Sir W. Gell, on 
Roman Topography; in which the author 
enters at considerable length into a discus- 
sion upon the origin of the nations inhabit- 
ing that part of the Italian peninsula; their 
connexion with the Pelasgi and the Celts ; 
the arrival of colouies of Tyrrhenians, or 
Lydians, from Asia-Minor, and the migra- 
tion of Siculi, or Tyrrhene Pelasgians, to 
Athens, where, according to Pausanias, they 
were employed in constructing part of the 
wall of the Acropolis. The author endea- 
vours to explain and to reconcile the various 
accounts given of the origin of the Etruri- 
ans by Herodotus, and the several writers 
that have followed his opinion (who derive 
them from the continent of Asia), on the 
one side, and of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
on the other, who describes them as Greeks, 
Some similarities are traced in the memoir 
between the antient language of Etruria and 
that of Thrace; and others between the 
Etrurian tongue and that of the ancient 
Gauls or Celts, are accounted for by the ex- 
tension of the nation to the modern city of 
Turin, on the west, and to the river Adige, 
or the ancient Athesis, on the eastern por- 
tion of Cisalpine Gaul. An allusion is made 
to the opinion of Festus, that the name of the 
Tuscans came from Qvocxos:, said to have 
been given to them from their frequent sa- 
crifices. A connexion also seems to have 
existed between this denomination aud that 
of the Osci, although it dees not appear that 
this last-mentioned people bore any promi- 
nent part in the history of Etruria. 

Sir W. Gell then enters into a full and 
expressive description of the sculptures and 
paintings which were found upon the walls 
of the tombs at Corneto or Tarquinii, and 
which ‘were chiefly .illustrative of the reli- 
gious ceremonies and games of the inhabi- 
tants, bearing a very strong analogy, almost 
amounting to an identity, with those whiclr 
exist on the monuments, and are described 
in the writings, of ancient Greece. Tar 
quinii was reduced to the condition of _a 
Roman colony in the year u. c. 456: and, 
as it cannot be imagined that the heroic 
tumuli of this city were erected after that 
period, nor indeed during its decline, the 
last of these monuments could not have a 
later date than 300 years B. c. Many in- 
scriptions exist in these tombs; but as yet 
the interpretation of this mysterious lan- 
guage, though its remains are so consider- 
able, and though they are written in a cha- 
racter clearly identical, in almost every let- 
ter, with the Pelasgic or very ancient Greek, 
has defied the efforts of the learned. Among 
the great variety of specimens of the lan- 
guage which exist, a few are bilinguar; of 
these the writer gives a sufficient number to 
show in what way the Roman names most 
familiar to us were formed or corrupted from 
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the Etruscan. His account of what is 
known of the language of Etruria is con- 
cluded with a notice of such words belong- 
ing to itas have been left by ancient writers, 
ef which few or none can be traced with 
certainty in any of the numerous remaining 
writings of the country. 

June 2. A paper was read on Panathe- 
naic vases, by J. Millingen, esq. The 
writer illustrated with great learning the 
following subjects of inquiry, in regard to 
these beautiful remains of ancient art, viz. 
1. The various purposes to which vases were 
applied by the Greeks ; 2. Reasons peculiar 
to the Athenians for proposing fictile vases 
as rewards to the victors in the public 
games ; 3. The true reading of the inscrip- 
tions on the Panathenaic amphore. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to signify to the Society his intention to 
contribute 100/. annually for the further- 
ance of the objects of the institution. 


Oxrorp, June 19. 

The Theological Prize, *¢ On the Fulness 
of Time at which Christ appeared on Earth,” 
has been adjudged to Anthony Grant, B.C.L. 
Fellow of New college. 

About 400 members of the British Asso- 
ciation met this morning in the theatre, 
when Lord Milton resigned the chair; and 
Dr. Buckland, the Professor of Geology, 
was installed as President for the ensuing 
year. Professor Airy, of Cambridge, then 
read a report ‘On the state of Astronomical 
Science ;” and a paper, by J. W. Lubbock, 
Esq., *¢ On the Theory of Tides,” was read, 
in the absence of the author, by Professor 
Whewell. A fuller account of their meet- 
ing will be given in our ig 304 an 

June 22. The prizes have been decided 
as follow :— 

Latin Essay : ‘ De Stoicorum Disciplin4.” 
Thomas Leigh Claughton, B.A. probation- 
ary Fellow of Trinity. 

Latin Verse: ** Attila.” —John Thomas, 
Scholar of Trinity. 

English Essay : ‘* The Study of different 
Languages, as it relates to the Philosophy 
of the Human mind.”—Benj. Harrison, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church. 

English. Verse: ** Staffa.”— Roundell Pal- 
mer, Scholar of Trinity. 

CamBRIDGE, June 19. 


The following prizes (the subjects of which 
were enumerated in our last No. p. 448) 
were this day adjudged : — 

For Bachelors.—J. Spedding, Trinity col- 
lage, and H.S. H. Hildyard, B.A., St. Pe- 
ter’s. 

For Undergraduates—3J. Hildyard, Christ’s 
college. No second prize awarded. 

June 20. Sir W. Browne's Medals :— 

Greek and Latin Ode—James Hildyard, 
Christ’s college. 

Epigrams.— Wm. Nicholson, Christ’s col- 
ee. 
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Hicuianp Society or Lonpon. 


This Society very munificently offer 
premium of one hundred guineas for the 
best History of the Highland Clans, their 
nature, origin, services, and morel effect in 
their respective districts. The works to be 
considered, and prize awarded at the first 
meeting of the society after the 21st 
March, 1834. 

Every assistance and facility in the power 
of the society in procuring information, will 
be afforded to competitors, on their address- 
ing the Secretary, John Macdonald, Esq., 
16, George street, Mansion House, London, 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
Know.epce at Martinico. 


The men of colour have lately entered into 
an association for the general diffusion of 
education in this island. The smallest sub- 
scription is twelve francs or half a guinea 
per annum. The product of the subscrip- 
tions is to be devoted to sending young men 
to France, for their education in the royal 
colleges and other schools. The applica- 
tions are to be decided by lot, as they will 
probably be too numerous for the means of 
the Association at present. Itis encouraging 
to see this effort on the part of a race who 
are despised by the whites, and hated out of 
jealousy by the blacks. The same plan will 
probably be adopted in other islands, and 
suggestions may be drawn from it, which 
would have a beneficial tendency in our 
Eastern colonies, where this class are nume- 
rous, but where their situation has not been 
hitherto well ascertained. 


Gresuam Prize Mepat. 


The presentation of the Gresham Prize 
Medal, for the best original composition in 
sacred vocal music, took place on the last 
day of Term, Saturday June 16, at the 
Gresham Lecture Room, Royal Exchange. 
The successful candidate, Mr. Charles 
Hart, organist of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, 
was a pupil in the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he gained a prize in the year 1827. 
After the presentation of the medal, the 
Professor, Mr. Stevens, delivered his lecture 
on music, with illustrations vocal and instru- 
mental, to a most respectable audience. 
W. T. Copeland, Esq., M.P., the successor 
of Sir Thomas Gresham as Alderman of 
Bishopsgate, was present. The medal is 
the gift of a lady, and, as may be seen in one 
of our former numbers, is to be awarded 
annually by the Professors of Music in the 
University of Oxford, and in Gresham Col- 
lege. 

+ has been suggested that, on the recur- 
rence of this ceremony, with a view to the 
better accommodation of the visitors, the 
worshipful Company of Mercers, who are 
the trustees of Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
foundation, may be induced to afford the use 
of their hall on so interesting an occasiva. 
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Mopet or Lonpon. 


A model of this vast Metropolis, carved in 
wood, has been recently exhibited at the 
Western Exchange, and was sold by auction 
a few weeks since. It is on the scale of 
45 feet to a mile, and includes 120,000 
houses and 140 churches; but a consider- 
able portion of the outskirts of the town are 
not yet executed. These the artists, Mr. 
William Morris Williams and his two sons, 
have engaged to complete for the purehaser 
at the rate of 41. per superficial foot. 
About fifty superficial feet have been covered ; 
the price at which the model was sold was 
1001. The churches and public buildings, 
and indeed the houses, are represented with 
great exactness, but the shipping placed on 
the river are made far too large in propor- 
tion, 


Hyprautic Serr-Actine Enoine. 

At the Royal Physical Society of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Sillery read a paper on a new 
engine invented by himself, which he terms 
the ‘* Hydraulic Self-acting Engine.” It 
works by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and possesses a power equal to six times 
that of the steam engine! It neither re- 
quires fire, wind, nor water; and when once 
set a-going works without any assistance 
whatever. Mr. Kemp and Mr. Deuchar, 
both Lecturers on Chemistry in Edinburgh, 
spoke in the highest terms of the invention. 


Concert at St. Saviour’s Cuurcn. 


June’ 21. A grand selection of sacred 
music, in aid of the funds for the Resto- 
ration of the Lady Chapel and Altar Screen, 
was performed in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
The principal performers were Mesdames 
Stockhausen, Knyvett, Miss Sherriff, Messrs. 
Braham, H. Phillips, &c.; supported by a 
full band,’ and the young gentlemen of his 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The effect of the fine harmony 
of' Handel and Haydn in the lofty vaulted 
roofs of this’ antique pile was inconceivably 
gtand. The fine bass voice of Phillips gave 
an occasional air with admirable expression. 
Braham sung ‘* Deeper and deeper still,” 
from Handel’s Jephtha, in his finest style, as 
also Luther’s Hymn. Mrs. Knyvett was 
excellent in ‘© Angels ever bright and fair.” 
Linley’s ‘ violoncello’ accompaniments were 
truly exquisite, Madame Stockhausen gave 
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Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 31. Hudson Gurney, esq. Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

James Logan, esq. communicated a de- 
scription and drawings of several hill-forts 
in Kintore, Argyllshire, a part of Scotland 
which was colonized chiefly by Irish. 

‘John''Gage, esq. Director, gave an ac- 
count of a visit made by him and Mr. Wil- 
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some charming hymns. Miss Sheriff elec- 
trified the auditors in Handel’s 

“ Let the bright Seraphim in barning row, 

“Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow.” 
The trampet accompaniment by Mr. Harper 
gave an effect of the sublimest character to 
this air, as the long shrill notes of that 
instrument Yang through the spacious choir 
and transepts of the church. The building 
was filled with an elegant auditory, principally 
females. Nothing can be imagined more 
picturesque than the appearance of the 

oup of assembled auditors, the back ground 
formed by the beautiful old altar screen, and 
the magnificent embowered roof. How much 
did we regret that the interior of the tower 
was not open to view, according to the origi- 
nal design of the builder, and that the long 
drawn aisles of the now miserably dilapidated 
nave could not bear their part in re-echoing 
the exquisite strains poured forth in full 
volume by the choir. As we entered we 
observed the ends of the fine old oak-beams 
of the nave, (which had been sawn in. two 
to gratify a miserable party triumph), to be 
as sound as on the day when they were first 
put up; that, the pressure of the roof 
being taken off, the massive pillars were 
tottering ; and that, what would originally 
have cost but 400/. to maintain in its origi- 
nal state, will now cost many thousands to 
restore. The respectable diocesan will not, 
however, surely suffer the nave to remain in 
this condition; already by the unroofed line 
of its walls may the passenger judge of the 
wretched effect which its destruction would 
produce in viewing the Church from the 
bridge. 

We hear that Mr. Saunders and the Com- 
mittee are likely to meet with much ob- 
struction, from the same quarter and in the 
same spirit, in appropriating the funds sub- 
scribed for the Restoration of the Lady 
Chapel. This is really too bad—such feelings 
are as barbarous as they are unchristian— 
True religion is always ready to join in senti- 
ment and practice in the ejaculation, 

** Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
and the place where thy honour dwelleth.” 
What shall we say of men who imitate, as far 
as they can with safety to their own persons, 
the wretched Martin who fired York Cathe- 
dral, without having his excuse for the act ? 


RESEARCHES. 


liam Twopeny, a few days. before, to. the 
conventual church of St. Alban’s, in order 
to examine the extent of the late accident. 
It does not appear that any part of the 
Norman building has suffered: the part of 
the wall that has given way is at the back 
of the clerestory of the south side of the 
nave, toward the west, near the junction of 
the work executed at two different times in 
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the thirteenth century. The other parts of 
the building most in decay, are the roofs of 
the transepts and tower; which, being built 
of brick and tile, in the circular style, are 
the most interesting portions to the lovers 
of architecture. 

Henry Ellis, esq. Sec. communicated from 
the MSS. of Lord Burghley in the British 
Museum, three documents illustrative of the 
state of literature in the reign of Elizabeth ; 
1. a memorial of the Company of Stationers, 
signed by the well-known name of Chris- 
topher Barker, stating that, pursuant to the 
orders of the Government, they had made 
search in every Printing-house, to ascertain 
what works were in progress, and had met 
with resistance from one Roger Warde ; 2. 
a list and description of the several printers 
and bnoksellers about the same time, stating 
that one had a patent for bibles, anuther 
for law-books, a third for ABC’s and ea- 
techisms, a fourth for almanacs and prog- 
nostications, and so on; so that there was a 
monopoly in every department, even down 
tu those articles which had previously been 
the resort of the ‘‘ most poorest” of the 
trade; 3. the state of the Company of Sta- 
tioners, and valuation of their Patents. 

June 7. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

John Mee Mathew, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
and Ashby de la Zouch, was elected Fellow 
of the Society. 

Juhn Coles, esq. of Devonport, commu- 
nicated a drawing of a small bronze bull 
found near Penrith. 

Lieut.-Col. Juan Gillindo, author of a 
work on Central America, exhibited some 
fragments of ancient American art, consist- 
ing of. grotesque heads in pottery, and 
casts from carved stones. 

The Rev. Thomas Rackett, F.S.A. exhi- 
bited some Greek coins, found in Dorset- 
shire. Upwards of a hundred have been 
exhumed at various times and in several pla- 
ces, and are presumed to afford evidence of a 
very early traffic of the Phoenician and other 
ancient navigators, with the aborigines of 
the district, the Durotriges. With some of 
the coins was dug up a gold torques, in- 
trinsically worth 30/. of which the late Lady 
Caroline Damer became possessed. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. F.S.A.com- 
municated some account of original charters 
relating tothe priory of Trewleigh in‘Kent ; 
he recently purchased them with others be- 
longing to the abbey of St. Bertin near St. 
Omer's. These records, at the time of the 
Revolution, were sent to another abbey, that 
of St. Josse, and there buried ; and were 
brought to light again by the person to 
whom the abbey had been granted, when 
digging for the foundation of a new house. 

There was no meeting in Whitsun week. 

June 21. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Faulkner, of Chelsea, exhibited an 
impression of the great seal of John Lord 
Mowbray, temp. Edw, Il. a fine specimen of 
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the baronial seals of that period. The arms 


of his maternal_ancestors (Clare and Braose) 
are introduced on the reverse, on banners 
held by men in mail armour on each side 
the shield of Mowbray. It was accompanied 
by a descriptive letter from Mr. John Gough 
Nichols. 

Mr. J. G. Nichols also communicated a 
refutation of the late Mr. Hamper’s conjec- 
ture on the inscription of the Croyland 
Boundary-stone ; and a correction of the 
same gentleman’s explanation of that on the 
seal of Kenilworth priory. 

A letter was read from Wm, Knight, esq. 
F.S.A., giving an account of the excavations 
made in forming the City approaches to the 
new London Bridge, and of the several 
antiquities there found, drawings of which by 
W. H. Braoke, esq. F.S.A. were exhibited 
to the meeting. They cansist of some fine 
fragments of ornamented Samian ware ; and 
some brooches, leaden seals, &c. of the 
middle age. During the excavations, two 
embankments of massive timber were dis- 
closed at the distance of several feet from 
the river, which have been before noticed 
in our Magazine for May 1831. Similar 
embankments were also observed same years 
since at the Custom House. A small 
Roman pavement was found; and on cross- 
ing the line of East Cheap two walls .pre- 
sented themselves, seven feet iu height, and 
built of stones with occasional courses of 
bricks, according to the usual plan of Roman 
work. They were to all appearance intended 
to support a raised bank or road, about six- 
teen feet wide, which was doubtless the 
continuation of Watling Street. 

Henry Ellis, esq. Sec. communicated from 
the Burghley MSS, Christopher Barker's 
report of the several patent copyrights and 
monopolies of printing enjoyed by several 
members of the Stationers’ Company in the 
reign of Elizabeth. He states that the 
number of master printers in London, whose 
rivalry was cutting one another’s throats, was 
twenty-two, although about eight would 
have been enough ‘for all England! The 
journeymen amounted to about sixty. 


Soutuover Priory. 


A short time since the workmen employed 
in forming an underground apartment ‘be- 
neath Kingston Mills, at Southover by 
Lewes, discovered the foundation of some 
building, which, from the charred wood and 
other marks of fire, had evidently been burnt 
down. Among the stones of the foundation 
were many mouldings and fragments of 
richly carved cornices, and- three capitals of 
the early Norman style; one of them is 
encircled with birds, the other with dol- 
phins, but the third (which has been pre- 
sented by Mr. Maxfield to Mr. Mantell’s 
museum) is of great interest. It has four 
compartments; on One is represented the 
miraculous draft of fishes—on the second, a 
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rude yey of the Temple—on the 
third, the delivery of the keys to St. Peter— 
and on the fourth, the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. The figures are, of course, very 
rude; yet they are in high relief, and in bet- 
ter preservation than could be expected. 
There is no doubt that these remains be- 
longed to the most ancient part of the 
Priory of St. Pancras. 


Excavations 1n Rome. 


In prosecuting the excavations undertaken 
in the Forum at the public expense, there 
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was lately found a triangular pedestal nea 
Phocas’ column, which is conjectured to 
have formed the foot of a candelabrum ; it 
is in marble, and of considerable size, and is 
ornamented with several beautiful bas-reliefs 
in good preservation, representing Bac- 
chantes dancing, on the model of the splen- 
did dancing figurcs at Herculaneum. Inde- 
pendently of a marble bust, this is the only 
specimen of the plastic art which has yet 
been brought to light during the progress 
of the excavations in question. 


—@—. 
SELECT POETRY. 


EDWARD AND LEOLIN. 


From a MS. Poem, entitled *‘ Aneurin in 
Cambria.” — (See Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, part 2, sec. 3, p. 327.) 


From Beachley, Leolin viewed the host 
Of Edward with a frown ; 
And cried, ‘‘ Behold, how yonder king 


Presumes on his renown! 


Of England mighty is the power, 
And a mighty warrior he ; 

But neither potentate nor realm 
Shall lay a yoke on me. 


Thinks he that I will ferry o’er 
To where he camps in state ? 
Thinks he I brook such vassalage > 

To Doomsday let him wait. 


I vow it by my father’s soul, 
Let weal, let woe betide, 

I will not over Severn go 
To flatter English pride.” 


King Edward, on the cliff of Aust, 
ept watch what might ensue ; 
And needed not long time to look 
Ere Leolin’s drift he knew. 


Full high the Welshman holds his head, 
And scorns to stoop, said he ; 

Or stir a step from frontier land 
To wait on royalty. 


Then be it so: him with the chain 
Of courtesy will I bind : 

For I will parley face to face, 
And mind shall conquer mind. 


There is a time to keep our state, 
There is a time to yield ; 

And more by policy is won 
Than in the tented field. 


Though swift the stream, though wild the 
No message will 1 send: [surge, 

Blow high, blow low, myself this hour 
Will meet him, foe or friend. 


Of all that breathe the British air, 
Or tread the British soil, 

It is the king that must be first 
In danger and in toil. 


Prince Leolin looked, Prince Leolin saw 
The bark begin to row: 

*Tis well, he said, that Edward deigns 
Himself and me to know. 


Look on, my warriors, one and all : 
Some noble chief, I ween, 

Is sent, in honour of our arms, 
To mediate peace between. 


Then up and spake Prince Leolin’s page, 
Tis * and he alone ; 

For by no second hand he works 
Who sits on England’s throne. 


Nearer they come; I know him well ; 
It can be none but he : 

None other hath that eagle glance, 
And brow of majesty. 


I saw him in the ranks of death 
Make helm and hauberk ring: 

And never can forget the form 
And face of England’s king. 


Hush thee, quoth Leolin, peevish boy ! 
And kill me not with shame : 

The presence of the monarch here 
Were death-blow to my fame. 


*Tis he,-1 swear, the youth replied : 
Search Christendom around, 
Not in all Christendom the like 
Of Edward can be found. 


*Tis he, I swear; yet let not grief, 
My prince, thy visage dim : 
The best of honour to thyself 
Is honour done to him. 


With that, Prince Leolin started up, 
And his mantle off cast he ; 

Breast-high into the water rushed, 
And clasped King Edward’s knee. 


I render me, Sir king, he cried, 
My spirit yields to thine : 
Thou first in wisdom, as in war, 


Be lord of me and mine. 


I never bended neck to man, 
1 never bended knee ; 

But now this knee shall learn. to bend, 
This neck shall bow to thee. 


He spake, and stooped his head, and went 
With folded hands before, 

In sight of England and of Wales, 
To welcome him to shore. 


King Edward sat; Prince Leolin kneeled 
Before him on the strand ; 

And then and there, with heart and sou! 
Did homage for his land. 
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House or Commons, May 238. 

A Bill for the removal of the Norro.k 
Assizes from Thetford to Norwich was read 
a second time, after a division of 44 against 
13. 

May 24, Mr. F. Buxton moved for the 
appointment ofa Select Committee,to report 
as to the state of Stavery in the British do- 
minions, the means of extinguishing slavery, 
and the easiest means of accomplishing the 
same at the earliest period possible, with 
safety to all the parties interested.—Mr. 
O'Connell seconded the motion.—Sir R. 
Peel thought that a public declaration against 
slavery would be extremely disadvantageous, 
and wished Ministers to take the affair into 
their own hands.—Lord Althorp thought 
there was a question of justice between this 
country and the colonies, which should be 
carefully attended to, hut which should not 
prevent the endeavour to obtain an extinc- 
tion of slavery. He could not see any dan- 
ger in the appointment of such a Committee 
as the one proposed, though it was his 
opinion that the slave population were not 
at present in a state for immediate emanci- 
pation. It was the duty of that House to 
take such measures as should in the spee- 
diest manner prepare them for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. He moved that words 
should be introduced to secure attention 
to the interests of the colonists.—The 
amendment was supported by Sir C. We- 
therell, Messrs. Hume, G. Knight, Baring, 
Lord George Bentinek, &c., and opposed 
by Messrs. Evans and O'Connell, and Dr. 
Lushington.—On a division, there appeared 
—for the amendment, 163; for the original 
motion, 90: Majority for Ministers, 73. 
The appointment of a committee was post- 

ned, 

Mr. Stanley moved the second reading of 
the Irish Rerorm Bitt, supporting the 
same with a speech of considerable length 
and earnestness.—Mr. Lefroy opposed the 
motion, and moved that it be read the 
second time this day six months.—The 
motion led to an extended debate, in the 
course of which Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Sheil said that the Bill would not satisfy 
Ireland.—On a division, there appeared, for 
the second reading 246; against it 130. 
The Bill was then ordered to be committed 
on Wednesday the 30th. 





House or Lorps, May 30. 
The House resolved itself into Committee 
on the Rerorm Bill, when the postponed 
clauses 1 and 2, containing the disfranchis- 


ing schedules A and B, were taken into 
consideration, and, after some trifling dis- 
cussion, agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. The title and preamble of 
the Bill were also agreed to, and the House 
resumed, The Earl of Shaftesbury brought 
up the report, which was ordered to be re- 
ceived on Friday, June 1st. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House went into Committee on the Punish- 
ment of Death Abolition Bill in certain 
cases, when a good deal of desultory con- 
versation took place, the speakers sanction- 
ing the principles of the Bill, and express- 
ing hopes that the ameliorated system of 
America would experience more extended 
imitation. The Bill then went through 
committee. 

On the motion of Lord Althorp, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the im- 
- question of Cotoniat Stavery. A 

ill for depriving Members under certain 
circunstances of the privilege of Parlia- 
ment was then read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed. 

May 31. Mr. E. L. Bulwer brought for- 
ward a motion on the subject of the mono- 
polies possessed by the two patent THEATRES, 
and on the defective state of the law as re- 
garded dramatic copyrights; and he moved 
for a Celect Committee to investigate the 
complaints on these matters, and to ascer- 
tain what are the remedies in the event of 
its being found that the complaints are well 
founded. He maintained that the patents 
were of injurious tendency ; and that, in- 
stead of upholding the dignity of the na- 
tional drama, the cause was seriously injured 
by such monopoly. The law of copyright 
also required amendment—for now the 
theatres might seize any production without 
the author’s leave, represent it, and appro- 
priate the produce, in case of success, with- 
out the author having any claim.—Sir C, 
Wetherell resisted the motion, thinking that 
they had already reforms enough on their 
hands, and that inquiry was useless, and 
might be mischievous—Mr. Lamb consi- 
dered that the time had arrived when some 
inquiry ought to be instituted into the 
anomalous state of privilege and law re- 
specting the theatres, and dramatic copy- 
rights ; after remarks from Mr. W. Broug- 
ham, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Hume, &c., in 
favour of inquiry, the motion for a Select 
Committee was adopted. 

June 1. After a great nuinber of peti- 
tious had been presented on the subject of 
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Reform—among others, by Lord Althorp, 
praying the House not to grant supplies till 
the Bill should pass, the House went into 
Committee on the Scottish Rerorm Bill, 
when five clauses were agreed to. 

The Punishment of Death Abolition Bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 





House oF Lorps, June 4. 

Earl Grey having moved the third reading 
of the Rerorm Bitt, the Earl of Winchel- 
sea rose to express his regret at the ap- 
proaching ruin and downfall of his country, 
and at having lived to see the first act of the 
fatal and bloody tragedy which was then in 
the course of completion. The independence 
of the House of Lords was gone. The 
Constitution, under which this country had 
risen to a pitch of eminence greater than 
other nations had ever attained, was about 
to be sacrificed at the shrine of ill-regu- 
dated ambition—The Earl of Harrowby 
expressed his continued disapprobation of 
the measure, the progress of which had 
possessed him with feelings of mingled dis- 
gust and regret. He felt that some meastire 
of Reform was necessary, and had hoped 
that such amendments would have been in- 
troduced into the Bill as would have enabled 
him to vote for the third reading. In place 
of which, their Lordships had been given to 
understand, that, if they decided in a par- 
ticular way, they were to be deprived of 
their independence for ever. Tlie Noble 
Earl then expressed himself in strong terms 
‘on the advice which had been tendered to 
his Majesty, and added that the whole was 
nothing more nor less than a skilful party 

re, the of which he did not 
envy. The Noble Earl and his colleagués 
had trampled on the ‘Crown and on the 
House of Lords; but-by'their conduct they 
had excited, eneouraged, and fostered 
«power which would trample upon them.— 
Earl Grey, in ‘an eloquent speech, repelled 
the various ‘attacks which had been made 
upon him. He observed that he did not 
shrink from the responsibility attached to 
the present great and important measure. 
He trusted posterity would do justice to 
his motives, and that it would be seen that 
-that measure was founded on the ancient 
principles of the constitution,—was an ef- 
ficient remedy for the abuses that had grown 
up in the working of those ‘principles,— 
and, above all, that it was a measure brought 
forward with no other view than to repair 
those abuses in the working of the consti- 
tution which were ‘at once incompatible 
with good government and with the pros- 
perity of the country. In the course he 
had pursued, he had adopted what he firmly 
believed to be'the only means of preserving 
-both the Crown and their Lordships’ House 
from destruction. He ‘trasted, when the 
present agitation should have -passed away, 
and when the angry passions on ‘both sides 
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should have abated, and all things should 
have re-assumed a temperate and uniform 
course, that the national energies would 
develope themselves in new and increasing 
elements of national prosperity. 

On a division, there appeared, for the 
third reading of the Bill 106 ; against it 22 ; 
majority 84. The Lord Chancellor then 
put the question ‘that the Bill do pass,” 
which was carried without a division. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House resolved itself into committee on the 
Scotcu Rerorm Bill, when clauses 6 to 12 
were proceeded with. Clause 6, which 
abolishes voting by ‘¢ Superiorities,” except 
where there is a real property to the annual 
amount of 10/. was opposed by Sir J. Walsh 
and others, as unjust, and destructive of 
rights, in the gaining of which it was calcu- 
lated 1,000,000/. had been expended ; and 


‘they contended that there ought to be 
‘compensation for such an immense sacrifice 
‘of property.—The Lord Advocate said that 


these rights, as they were called, were 
founded in corruption, and resulted from 
usurpation of the ancient liberties and Con- 
stitution of the country; and that as to 
compensation, those whose rights—or ra- 
ther those places whose rottenness schedules 
A and B destroyed, were as justly entitled to 
apply for compensation. After some far- 
ther debate, Clauses 6 to 12 were agreed to. 

The Reform Bill adopted by the Lords, 


with amendments, was returned to the 


“Commons ; and it was ordered that their 


Lordships’ amendments he considered. 

Lord Althorp communicated te the House 
the fact, that the paymetit of the interest on 
the Russian Dutch Loan was for the pre- 
sent suspended, Russia having acknowledged 
the separation of Holland from Belgium. 

The Bill for removing the Norfolk as- 


-sizes to Norwich was then read athird time, 


and passed. 

June 5. Lord J. Russell moved that the 
House do agree to the Lords’ amendments 
to the RerorM Bit, briefly adverting to the 
character of the leading amendments, ob- 
setving that they were verbal, and other 
alterations which made the Bill more clear 
or efficient; and that in no instance was the 
character of the Bill altered or impaired. 
The alterations respecting the 10/. clause, 
instead of limiting its provisions, in reality 
extended it.—Sir E. Sugden complained of 
the means that had been adopted to carry 
this Bill, declaring that the voice of the 
House of Lords had been stifled—that the 
minority had dictated to the majority—that 
discussion on the remaining Bills would be 
waste of time—and that he would recom- 
mend the Government to pass them at once 
by an ‘¢ Order in Council.” —Mr. Fane re- 
gretted that the House of Lords had been 
reduced to so many ‘¢ Old Sarums :” their 


independence ‘was gone.—Lord J. Russell 
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replied, and wished the Lords, should their 
Lordships require it, a better defence. He de- 
clared that Earl Grey had been most desirous 
that the amplest discussion should take 
place ; but that, after the postponement of 
a primary object of the Bill, the Ministers 
were hound to pursue the course they did. 
He felt satisfied that the Bill would be re- 
ceived by the country as a final measure ; 
that the people, having Representatives, 
would cease to waste their time with Unions 
—and that the Bill was, in reality, a ne- 
cessity of the time. The amendments were 
then agreed to; and a message was ordered 
to announce it to their Lordships. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Scottish Rerorm Bill, 
when the other clauses, up to twenty-two 
inclusive, were, after some discussion and 
several amendments, agreed to. 

June 6. ‘The House went into Committee 
on the Scottish Reform Bill, when clauses 
23 to 47 were agreed to (with the exception 
of 25, which was postponed) ; a motion to 
deprive the Scottish clergy of the right of 
voting, on the ground of the inexpediency of 
converting the ministers of religion into po- 
litical partisans, having been rejected by a 
majority of 72 against 7. 


House or Lorops, June 7. 

The Royal Assent was given by Commis- 
sion to the English Reform Bill. The Duke 
of Sussex was the only Royal Duke present. 
Six Commissioners represented his Majesty 
on the oceasion—the number on ordinary 
occasions being three; the Lords Commis- 
sioners were, the Lord Chancellor, Earl 
Grey, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, Lord Durham, and Lord 
Holland. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House went intv Committe on the Division 
of Counties AND Bounparies oF BorouGus 
Bill—Mr. Croker proceeded to point out 
what he termed discrepancies in the measure. 
Among other things, the Hon. Member 
observed, that Wilton had 1997 inhabitants, 
Bedwin 2191. Yet Wilton was placed in 
Schedule B, while Bedwin was disfranchised. 
To constitute the Borough of Wilton, too, 
18 parishes had been annexed, including the 
aucient. burgage-tenure borough of Old Sa- 
rum, so that that rotten borough. was ac- 
tually maintained by the Boundary Bill. He 
thought that the boroughs in the West 
would not be satisfied with their . present 
Members, when they saw so many other 
places, with a smaller population, allowed 
to return double the number of Mem- 
bers.—Lord John Russell said, that, with 
regard to the large towns now disfranchised, 
the plan of Government had been, to add, 
to what was formerly a village, the surround- 
ing district, whether it contained 20,900 or 
30,000 inhabitants, when those inhabitants 
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were engaged in nearly the same kind of, 
trade and commerce, and the more particu- 
larly if the two, within their original limits, 
did not contain a sufficient number of in- 
habitants to entitle them to a Member. 
When a town was sufficiently large ef itself, 
and the suburbs were inhabited chiefly by 
an agricultural population, then it was 
thought advisable to make an exception to 
the general rule, to allow the inhabitants 
of those suburbs to vote for the county. 
After some further discussion, the clauses 
relating to the division of the counties of 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, 
Devon, Durham, Essex, Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire, Kent, Lancashire, Leicester- 
shire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, North- 
umberland, Nottinghamshire, Shropshire, 
Somersetshire, Staffordshire, Suffolk, Sur- 
rey, Sussex, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, and 
Worcestershire, were agreed to, and ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 

June 8. In the Committee on the Di- 
vision of Counties Bill, Clauses B, C, D, E, 
and F, were agreed to, and some important 
amendments were made in schedule L.— 
Schedules M 1, M 2, N and O, were agreed 
to as part of the Bill.—The remaining 
clauses of the Bill were then agreed to with 
some verbal amendments. 

June 13. On the motion for the re- 
commitment of the Irish Rerorm Bill, Mr. 
O’ Connell moved, as an instruction to the 
Committee, that the 40s. franchise be re- 
stored to the Irish freeholders who were de- 
prived of it in 1829.—Mr. Stanley thought 
that, in respect to the 40s. freeholders, the 
same right could not be claimed for Ireland 
as for England, because it would not intro- 
duce the same class of persons. Unless he 
heard from the Irish Members that the 40s. 
freeholders were respectable he should feel 
it his duty to oppose the instruction. A 
long discussion followed, in which several 
Irish Members took part.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer supported the Bill as it 
stood, and finally Mr. O'Connell’s amend- 
ment was rejected by a majority of 49, the 
numbers being 122 to 73. 

June 14. Mr. E.L. Bulwer moved fora 
Committee to see how far it would be de- 
sirable to reduce the duty on newspapers 
and advertisements. The Honourable Mem- 
ber observed, that the present laws were 
inadequate to protect newspaper property, 
while spurious publications, which paid no 
duty, were allowed to be published, to the 
great injury of the morals of society. The 
object of the Honourable Member was to 
abolish the stamp upon newspapers, and to 
reduce the duty on advertisements, and to 
make up the deficiency by a charge of one 
penny upon all newspapers sent by post.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his concurrence in the view taken of the 
beneficial effects likely to result from the 
more extended diffusion of knowledge, but 
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opposed the motion at present, on the 
ground that the revenue would suffer from 
the abolition of the tax, and that the ad- 
vanced state of the Session precluded the 
possibility of coming to any satisfactory re- 
sult upon the subject. His Lordship con- 
cluded by moving the previous question.— 
After some discussion the motion was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable the Court of 
King’s Bench to issue a mandamus, to 
oblige the Benchers of the Four Inns of 
Court to admit certain students to be Bar- 
risters at Law. The object of the Ho- 
nourable member was to show, that the 
Benchers sometimes exercised an arbitrary 
power in refusing to call certain persons to 
the Bar.--The Attorney-general opposed the 
motion. After some discussion, the House 
divided. For the motion, 52; against it, 68. 


June 15. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the ScortisH Rerorm Bill, when, 
after considerable di ion, several cl 
and schedules were agreed to. {In a Com- 
mittee upon Assessed Taxes, it was agreed, 
upon the proposition of Lord Althorp, that 
a person, upon paying a duty of 1d. 10s, 
might be allowed to use his taxed cart for 
purposes of pleasure. 








June18. On the motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee on the Rerorm 
Bill for Ireland, Mr. O' Connell moved that 
it be an instruction to the Committee to 
make provisions for extending the elective 
franchise to persons seised of any freehold 
estate, and occupying the same, of the clear 
yearly value of 5/. After inuch debate the 
House negatived the motion by a majority 
of 177 to 44. 





House or Lorps, June 19. 


The Earl of Minto moved the second 
reading of Mr. Warburton’s Anatomy Re- 
GuLaTIoN Bitt.—The Earl of Malmesbury 
objected to that provision of the Bill which 
required the Inspectors to be medical men. 
He thought such a regulation, if the Bill 
were adopted, would lead to collusion. His 
Lordship, however, would not oppose the 
second reading.—The Earl of Rosebery sup- 
ported the Bill, observing that it had the 
approbation of the University of Edinburgh, 
which was celebrated for the liberality of its 
sentiments.—Lord Wynford strongly re- 
sisted the Bill, declaring that there was in 
the minds of the poor the most decided re- 
pugnance to dissection. His Lordship con- 
cluded with moving that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months.—The Earl 
of Harewood also opposed the Bill.—The 
Lord Chancellor*supported it, with a view of 
securing a more mature consideration of the 
Bill—The Earl of Fife supported it on like 
grounds. Their Lordships then divided, 
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when there were for the Bill, 15; against 


it, 10. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Sadler introduced a motion re- 
specting some permanent provision for the 
necessitous poor of Ireland, particularly by 
a tax on absentees.—Mr. Stanley resisted 
the motion on the ground of its vagueness. 
They knew not whether the whole, or only 
parts, of the English poor-laws were re- 
quired to be extended to Ireland; and as to 
absenteeism, how was that to be defined? 
The question was brought forward at so in- 
convenient a period, just ‘* on the eve of 
the dissolution of Parliament,” that he 
should meet it by moving ‘ the previous 
question.” —Mr. Slaney reminded the House 
that the Government had appointed a Com- 
mission to investigate the state of the 
poor-laws; and it might be assumed that 
the inquiry would not neglect the state of 
the poor in Ireland. After some discussion, 
the motion was pressed to a division, when 
there appeared a majority of 19 in favour of 
ministers. 

June 20. In the commission on the 
Coroner’s Bill, Mr. Warburton moved as 
an amendmeut that the proceedings at Co- 
roner’s Inquests should be public, with the 
exception of the jury retiring to consider of 
their verdict when necessary. After consi- 
derable debate, the amendment was agreed 
to by a majority of 94 to 54. 

June 22. After much discussion and several 
divisions, the Division of Counties Bill 
was read a third time, and passed.—A Bill 
for the Abolition of the punishment of 
Death in cases of Forcery was brought in 
by the Aliorney-general, and read a first 
time. 





House or Lorps, June 25. 


Their Lordships went into Committee on 
the PunisuMent oF Deatu Asotition Bill. 
—Lord Tenterden spoke against the Bill.— 
Lord Eldon contended that the fear of 
death operated more powerfully in the mind 
to prevent crime than any other sort of 
punishment.—Lord Dacre supported the 
amelioration.—Lord Wynford, at much 
length, opposed the Bill, and the Lord 
Chancellor powerfully supported it.—Some 
amendments on the subject of transporta- 
tion for life were adopted, and the Bill was 
ordered tu be printed. 





In the House or Commons the same day, 
Mr. Stanley, in a Committee on the Iris 
Rerorm Bill, announced the intention of 
the Ministers to extend the franchise to 
persons holding leases for 21 years, at rents 
of 10/, and upwards, Some verbal amend- 
ments were then made, and four clauses dis- 
posed of. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
-—-— 


FRANCE. 


The government of Louis-Philippe is 
surrounded by innumerable difficulties ; 
and to sustain itself amidst contending 
factions will demand all the energies 
which he and his ministers are capable 
of exerting. The Carlists, or supporters 
of Henry V., have been threatening the 
western provinces with the restoration 
of the Bourbons under the Duchess of 
Berry; while Paris has been in a state 
of civil war, and threatened with all the 
horrors of republican anarchy and blood- 
shed. On the 5th and 6th of June, the 
trvops and the people were in actual and 
dreadful conflict, in the streets of the 
capital; but the decision of the govern- 
ment and the courage and fidelity of the 
troops overcame the rebels, and tran- 
quillity was restored. The immediate 
cause is said to have been the interfe- 
rence of the government with the ar- 
rangements of the funeral of General 
Lamarque. The people wished to carry 
the body of the deceased general as far 
on its way, to its last landing-place, in 
the south of France, upon their shoul- 
ders, as the barrier d’Enfer. It appears 
they also insisted upon bringing it into 
the Pantheon, which was contrary to the 
police regulations, and this led to a long 
dispute between them and the police, in 
which the people prevailed. It was on 
the occasion of the second dispute, re- 
garding the proposed deviation from the 
line of the procession, as marked out by 
government, that a force of cavalry was 
ordered to the bridge of Austerlitz, 
where there was a stage, or platform, 
erected for those who pronounced fune- 
ral orations over the body of the de- 
ceased. On the conclusion of the fune- 
ral orations at the pont d’Austerlitz, the 
populace became involved in a contest 
with the regiment of dragoons stationed 
there; and just as a car with some un- 
armed national guards, and other fol- 
lowers of the procession, were returning 
towards the rue St. Antuine, the dra- 
goons charged down that street, and 
several individuals were wounded. At 
the same time, a man on horseback, 
who had been parading about with a red 
flag, on which was inscribed, in black 
letters, ‘¢ Liberté ou Ja Mort,” re-ap- 
peared, with a number of other indivi- 
duals, shouting, ‘ Vive la Republique,” 
on which the dragoons fired their car- 
bines, and a general cry to arms was 
heard. In a few minutes barricades were 
formed at the end of the Punt d’Auster- 
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litz, at the entrance of the roads on 
each side of the canal, and across the 
quay. The contagion soon spread to 
other parts of Paris, and in the rues St. 
Antoine, St. Denis, St. Martin, Mont- 
martre, and St. Croix, barricades were 
formed by overturning carts, coaches, 
&e. The lamps were broken in a great 
number of streets, and the stone pillars 
on the Boulevards, used to stick bills 
against, were thrown down. Several 
guard-houses were taken by the popu- 
lace. The Bank was among the num- 
ber, but the people remained a very 
short time in possession of it. The King 
arrived about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing at the Tuilleries, from St. Cloud, 
and immediately reviewed the troops 
and National Guards, who presented 
themselves in great numbers in front of 
the palace, by all of whom he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. As early as 
three the next morning, an attack was 
made upon the party of insurgents in 
the Passage Saumon, the post taken, 
and the insurgents entirely dispersed. 
Tbe barricades in the Rue St. Antoine 
were also forced, and resistance para- 
lyzed in that quarter. At eight o’clock, 
the King, with his ministers, a nume- 
rous staff, and a strong escort, rode 
along the Boulevards, and over the 
greatest part of the ground which, upon 
the preceding day, had been the scene 
of contest. At mid-day all was calm, 
and the military had conquered; but, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the fight- 
ing again commenced at the Place de la 
Bastille, and along part of the Boule- 
vards. A strong body of insurgents had 
a rencontre with some of the country 
National Guards at this spot, in which 
they had the advantage, and, embol- 
dened by their success and the accession 
of new adventurers, they were enabled 
to make a stand for some time against 
a very considerable body of the National 
Guards and troops of the line; but they 
were finally repulsed, and many of them 
eventually killed, or taken prisoners. 
The returns of the loss by the troups 
and the municipal guards during the in- 
surrection, were—55 killed, and 240 
wounded. 

Since the above struggle Paris has 
been declared iu a state of siege, and the 
government is taking the most vigorous 
measures for repressing the insurrec 
tionary spirit of the people. The Poly- 
technic School has been dissolved, and 
some corps of the National Guard dis- 
armed. Numerous arrests have taken 
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place; the opposition newspapers have 
been seized ; and a military commission 
has been established to try the insur- 
gents. It commenced with the trial of 
Captain Pepin, an officer of the National 
Guards, charged with high treason, by 
firing on the troops, and aiding and 
abetting the mob. He was, however, 
acquitted, as well as another officer of 
the National Guard. The next tried were 
found guilty, and sentenced to the gal- 
leys. 

With respect to the insurrection in 
La Vendée, we may consider it as en- 
tirely suppressed. The history is but an 
unvarying record of discomfitures and 
defeats sustained by the Chouans at all 
points, the dispersion of their bands, the 
surrender ot arms by the deluded pea- 
santry, and a general submission and 
returning to allegiance by a great por- 
tion of the districts which were so lately 
in an attitude of open resistance. The 
Moniteur of the 4th of June contained 
an ordonnance, placing the four depart- 
ments of Maine et Luire, La Vendée, 
Loire lalérieure, and Deux Sévres, under 
martial law. Three arrondissements 
were declared in a state of siege. The 
Duchess of Berry was officially an- 
nounced as heading the counter-revolu- 
tion, calling herself Regent of France, 
and proclaiming Henry V. 


GERMANY. 


The accounts: from Germany evince 
a great jealousy of the press, and an un- 
yielding determination to endeavour to 
silence it by the strongest measures of 
repression, The magistrates of the city 
of Augsburg have notified to Dr. Kurz, 
the responsible Editor of the Journal 
called ‘** Die Zeit,’’ a resolution, hy 
which he is to suffer eight days impri- 
sonment, and be banished from the city, 
for having published an invitation to 
form a society for the freedom of the 
press. Other instances of a similar kind 
are given. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether these measures will restrain the 
breaking out of a fire which is now 
smouldering throughout all Germany, 
and which it would seem to require but 
a seasonable breath to ripen into a gene- 
ral flame. 
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AFRICA. 

General Bowyer, who is in command 
of the division at Oran, has sent several 
reports to the Commander-in-Chief at 
Algiers, from which it appears, that be- 
tween the 3rd and the 8th of May the 
Arabs made incessant attacks upon the 
town and its surrounding forts. On the 
2nd, the heads of their columns were 
perceived, and in the morning of the 
3rd be was enabled to ascertain that 
their forces amounted to 3,000 horse 
and 2,000 foot. Alter making a short 
prayer, the Arabs rushed with impe- 
tuous fury upon the village of Legentah, 
and the combined firing of the musketry 
and artillery was insnfficient to compel 
them to retreat. They bore down en 
masse upou Fort St. André; but being 
unable to get possession of it, they with- 
drew tu Kerima, assnall canton at a short 
distance. Ou the 4th, at day-break, 
they returned in still greater numbers, 
and succeeded in devastating one vil- 
lage; but though they renewed their 
efforts on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 
they were unable to break through the 
French troops, which faced them at every 
point, and maintained every position. 


JAMAICA. 

The Legislative Assembly closed its 
sittings on the 18th of April, with a re- 
port of the committee appointed to in- 
quire into the causes and consequences 
of the late rebellion. The delusion bad 
spread among the slaves that freedom 
was to be theirs at Christmas ; ** but,”’ 
says the report, “ the primary and most 
powerful cause arose from an evil ex- 
citement, created in the minds of our 
slaves generally, by the unceasing and 
unconstitutional interference of bis Ma- 
jesty’s ministers with our local legisla- 
ture, in regard to the passing of laws 
for their government ; with the intem- 
perate expression of the sentiments of 
the present ministers, as well as other 
individuals in the Commons House of 
Parliament, in Great Britain, on the 
subject of slavery ; such discussions, 
coupled with the false and wicked re- 
ports of the Anti-slavery Society, having 
been industriously circulated by the aid 
of the press throughout this island, as 
well as the British empire.’’ 


np 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The second report of the select com- 
mittee on IRISH TITHES has been printed. 
It repudiates the idea of any portion of 
church property being held in trust for 
the poor, and recommends that the com- 
position for tithes should be compulsory. 


The report suggests that in future the 
payment of tithe sbould fall upon the 
landlord, and not the occupier, and tbat 
the state should eventually become itself 
the proprietor and collector of a perpe- 
tual laid-tax to be substituted in place 
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of tithe. The report concludes by recom- 
mending the abolition of church cess, 
and a new valuation of church property. 
The collection of the tithes in Ireland 
at-this juncture is every where the sig- 
nal of popular commotion. Wherever 
the proctor drives his office, be must be 
accompanied by the military ; the people 
then collect in vast multitudes, and the 
distraining is either prevented, or the 
sale is rendered a nullity by the influ- 
ence of the populace, which overawes 
the purchasers. 

The ravages of the Cholera in Ireland 
have been dreadful. Already have there 
been near 12,000 eases, and near 4,000. 
deaths. In some places fear appears to 
have driven the people mad. ‘* Mes- 
seagers,” says a letter from Dublin, 
“are running and riding through the 
counties Carlow, Kilkenny, Wicklow, 
Westmeath, Dublin, King’s and Queen’s 
Counties, Meath, Wexford, and Long- 
ford, leaving a small piece of turf (peat 
fuel) at every cabin, with the following 
exhortation: ‘The plague has broken 
out; take this, and while it burns offer 
up seven paters, three aves, and a credo, 
in the name of God and the holy St, 
John, that the plague may be stopped!” 
The messenger lays each housebold un- 
der ‘an obligation,’ as it is called, to 
kindle his piece of turf, set fire to seven 
other pieces, quench them, and run 
through the country to seven other 
houses wherein no turf has yet been 
left, and to repeat the same exhorta- 
tion, under a penalty of falling a victim 
to the cholera himself! Men, women, 
and children are seen scouring the 
country with this charmed turf in every 
direction, each endeavouring to be fore- 
most in finding unserved houses,” 

The proposed Railway from London to 
Birmingham, for the completion of 
which a Billis at present before Parlia- 
ment, will be 1124 miles in length. 
There will be ten tunnels; but, with the 
exception of two, nune of them will ex- 
ceed athird of a mile, a distance which 
a railway coach will shoot in somewhat 
less than a minute. The entire cost will 
not exceed 2,400,000/.; the returns cal- 
culated on amount to 671,000/. The 
shares subscribed for, on which a depo- 
sit of 5. per cent. has been paid, amount 
to 1,900,000/. The entire distance to 
Birmingham will be accomplished in 53 
hours; it now occupies 12 hours. 

Chantrey’s statue of the late Mr. 
James Watt kas been placed on its pe- 
destal in George-square, Greenock. The 
pedestal is of Devonshire granite, 12 
feet high, and weighs about 35 tons. 
The statue, which is bronze, weighs two 
tons. The figure is seated on a chair, in 
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a contemplative mood, with compasses 
in the right band, and a scroll lying on 
the knee, on which is described the mo- 
del of a steam-engine. The face is very 
fine, and is said to be a striking like- 
ness. Watt sat to Chantrey some time 
before bis death, and it is from the bust 
then made that all the statues have been 
modelled, one of which, in white marble, 
has lately been placed in Westminster 
Abbey, and another of the same mate- 
rial in the Hunterian Museum. The 
inscription is, “James Watt, born 19th 
January, 1736. Died 25th August, 1819.” 

April 25. On Easter Monday their 
Majesties opened the new Bridge at 
Staines, of which they laid the first stone 
(when Duke and Duchess of Clarence) 
Sept. 14, 1829. It consists of three seg- 
mental arches, the middle 74 feet in 
span, and the two side arches 66 feet 
spaneach. The piers are ouly nine feet 
in thickness; and the whole has a beau- 
tiful effect when viewed from the water. 
There are also arches on each side for 
the towing path and land-floods. The 
architect was Sir George Rennie; Mr. 
Brown, superintendent ; and Messrs. Jo- 
litte and Banks, contractors; the ex- 
pense about 41,000/., being 30002. above 
the contract. Two temporary trium- 
phal arches were erected in honour of 
the occasion. The history of the five 
bridges which have existed at Staines 
during the short period of forty years 
has been given in our vol. xc1x. ii. 116. 

The Royal Dispensary for Diseases of 
the Ear had a splendid Ladies’ Bazaar 
and Féte Champétre in aid of its funds, 
in Mr, Jenkins’s grounds, on the 12th, 
13th, and 14th of June, at which the 
assemblage of distinguished and fasbion- 
able personages was greater than we 
ever remember to have witnessed on any 
occasion of a like nature. The stalls of 
some of the ladies were peculiarly at- 
tractive; those of the Duchess of Buc. 
cleuch, Countesses of Essex and Mexbo- 
rough, Lady Caroline Dundas, and Lady 
Grey, were of the most tasteful descrip- 
tlon. 

June 12. The triennial celebration of 
the Eton Montem took place. It con- 
sists, as is well known, of a procession 
formed by the whole of the Eton scho- 
lars, from the College to Salt-bill, on the 
Bath road, during which a collection is 
made from the company and all passen- 
gers for the benefit of the “ captain,” 
or bead boy on the foundation of the 
school, preparatory to his departure for 
the University of Cambridge. The sum 
collected was 1200/. Mr. Williams, the 
son of the bookseller and publisher of 
the Eton classics, was the fortunate indi- 
vidual who bas been enriched by this 
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popular contribution. Their Majesties 
witnessed the procession, and appeared 
delighted with the spectacle. 

June 13. A meeting was held at the 
Thatched House, for the purpose of de- 
Vising some measures for restoring and 
preserving St. ALBAN’S AbBEy, the Bi- 
shop of London in the chair. His Lord- 
ship, in addressing the audience, stated 
that York Minster and the Ladye Cha- 
pel in Southwark would justify them in 
believing that so ancient and venerable 
a structure as St. Alban’s Abbey would 
not he permitted by a discerning public 
to go to ruin for want of funds to pre- 
serve it. He, for one, would be happy 
to give his mite towards such a desirable 
object, with the understanding that no 
money should be expended until the 
whole amount necessary to put the 
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abbey in a complete state of repair 
should be raised. It was stated that 
15,0002. would be necessary for this pur- 
pose: 10002. was subscribed on the in- 
stant, and a public appeal resolved on. 
June 19. At Aseot races his Majesty 
was struck on the forehead by a stone 
thrown by a miscreant named Dennis 
Collins, a sailor with a wooden leg, who 
had been twice discharged from Green- 
wich Hospital for misconduct. He stated 
that be committed the act in revenge, 
because a petition of his to the King 
had not been satisfactorily answered, 
The two Houses of Parliament, the Cor- 
poration of London, and other public 
bodies, have since presented addresses to 
his Majesty, congratulating him on his 
fortunate escape from personal injury. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette Promotions. 

April 24, and May 4, George Mason, 
of Frant, Sussex, a Commander E.I.C., and 
James Minet, esq. of Baldwyns, Kent, to 
take the surnames of Lewis-Minet, in com- 
pliance with the will of Elizabeth, widow of 
their uncle John Lewis Minet. 

May 7. Geo. Rennie, of Wateringbury, 
Kent, esq. Capt. R.N. and his wife Caro- 
line, 3d dau, and coh. of M.P. Lucas, esq. 
Alderman of London, to take the name of 
Lucas.—Peter Bainbrigge, of Derby, gent. 
in compliance with the will of Matilda, wi- 
dow of Wm. Fallows, esq. and dau. of Rev. 
John Le Hunt, Rector of Radbourne, to 
take the name of Le Hunt. 

May 12. Matthew Atkinson, esq. to be 
Major of Westmorland Yeomanry Cavalry. 

May 22. Col. Edward Bowater to be 
Equerry to his Majesty, vice Lt.-Col. Fox ; 
Lord Hay to be Page of Honour. 

May 23. Visct. Ashbrook to be a Lord 
of the Bedchamber, vice Lord Glenlyon. 

May 24. Mr. Sergeant W. Taddy to 
be Attorney-general, and Mr, Sergeant H. 
A. Merewether to be Solicitor-general, to 
the Queen. 

May 25. Right Hon. John Lord Pon- 
sonby to be Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Two Sicilies. 

40th Foot, Lieut.-Col. A. Hill Dickson 
to be Lieut.-Col.—64th Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
Tobias Kirkwood to be Lieut.-Col.—80th 
Foot, Capt. N. Baker to be Major. 

Col. Charles Duke of Richmond, of the 
Sussex Militia, to be one of his Majesty’s 
Aides-de-Camp, and to take rank as one of 
the senior Cofonels of Militia. 

May 29. Lieut.-Col. C. R. Fox, Ist or 
Grenadier Foot Guards, to be Aide-de- 
Camp to his Majesty.—Brevet, Major Alex. 


Maclachilan, Royal Art. to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Col. Lord Wm. Russell to be Brigadier- 
General in Portugal only. 

June 1. H.S. Fox, esq. to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Brazil ; 
C. J. Hamilton to be Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata.—Edwin John Pearson, esq. to be an 
Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard, vice Sir 
H. Cipriani. 

June 2. Sir J. Macdonald, Bart. to be 
Lord High Commissioner in the lonian Is- 
lands, 

June 5. D.R. Morier, esq. to be Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Swiss Cantons. 

June 6. Henry Labouchere, esq. to be 
a Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

June 15. 46th Foot, Capt. Alex. Camp- 
bell to be Major.— Unattached, Capt. John 
Campbell to be Major of Infantry. 

June 22. Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
C. M. Hay to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.— 
28th Foot, Capt. C. French to be Major. 





Menters returned to serve in Parliament. 


Applely—Charles Henry Barham, esq. 
Berks—Robert Palmer, of Holme Park. 
Chester—J, F. Maddock, esq. 
Hampshire—Sir Thos. Baring, Bart. 





EccuestasticaL PrererMENTS. 


Rev. B, Philpot, Archd. of the Isle of Mav. 
Rev. R. Venables, D.D. Archd. of Carmar- 
then. 
Rev. J. T. Austen, Aldworth V. Berks. 
Rev. W. C. Bennett, Corsham V. Wilts. 
Rev. G. Boulton, Charwelton R. co. N’pt’n. 
Rev. Dr. Card, Donnington R. co. Hereford. 
Rev. S.S. Clark, St. Augustine R. Norwich. 
Rev. J. G. Dobree, Newbourn R, Suffolk. 
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Rev. H. Dugmore, Pensthorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. W. Ewbank, Grindon V. Durham. 

Rev. F. Le Grice, Gr. Gransden V. Hunts. 

Rev. R. Gwatkin, Barrow-upon-Soar V. Leic, 

Rev. L. M. Halton, Thruxton R. Hants. 

Rev. J. B. Harrison, Evenley V. N’ampton. 

Rev. R. P. Hoare, Stourton R. Wilts. 

Rev. C. E, Hennaway, Chipping Bamden 
R. Gloucester. 

Rev. C. Kingsley, Clovelly R. Devon. 

Rev. C. Langdon, Queen Camel V. Somer- 
set. 

Rev. W. Meade, Garrynoe R. co. Cork. 

Rev. G. Morley, Newport Pagnell V. Bucks. 

Rev. S. Pidsley, Uplowman R. Devon. 

Rev. R. Prowde, Hovingham P.C. co. York. 

Rev. A. W. Schomberg, Felthorpe R. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. H. D. Serrell, Mylton Podymore R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. G. Sproston, Oldbury P.C. co. Wore. 

Rev. H. Tasker, Soham V. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. D. Twining, Thorfield R. Herts. 

Rev. H. Ware, Ladock R. Cornwall. 

Rev. D. Williamson, Ch. of Tongland, co. 
Kircudbright. 

Rev. T. Woodforde, Almsford R. Somerset. 





CHaPLalns. 
Rev. E. P. Dennis to Lord Panmure. 
Rev. E. Moore to Ear! Cornwallis. 
Rev. R. S. Robson to Earl of Balcarras. 
Rev. W. Willlams to Earl of Warwick. 





Civin. 

James Losh, esq. to be Recorder of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Robert Ingham, esq. to be Recorder of 
Berwick. 

John Wood, esq. M. P. to be Recorder of 
fork. 

Rev. A. P. Saunders, Head Master of the 
Charterhouse. 


—_— 
BIRTHS. 

April 19. At Moorepark, the Right 
Hon. the Countess of Mountcashel, a son. 
21. The lady of the Hon, and Rev. H. 
Montmorency, a son. 26. At Suffolk, 
the wife of N.C. Barnardiston, esq., a son. 

May 7. At Exbury House, Hants, Lady 
Georgiana Mitford, a son. 17. At Wad- 
hay House, Devon, the wife of Wm. Ban- 
field, esq. High Constable and Warden of 
Hemiock Castle, a son. 25. At Ply- 
mouth, the lady of Chas. Whitford, esq. a 
son. 27. AtCheltenham, the lady of G, 
Graham Blackwell, esq. of Ampney Park, 
Glouc. a son and heir. In Wilton-cres- 
cent, the wife of G. Drummond, esq. a dau, 
29. In John-street, Berkeley-square, 
Lady Blackett, a dau. In Bedford-square, 
the wife of the Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson, 
a dau. In Saville-row, the wife of Dr. 
Bright, a son. 30. In Torrington-sq. 
Lady Hinrich, a sun. 
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June 2. At Elwick Hall, co. Durham, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Allan Park, a son. 
7. At Skendleby, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of Major E. Brakenbury, a son. 8. 
At Marley House, near Exmouth, the wife 
of Capt. Phillips, a dau. 12, At Mount 
Radford Park, the‘ lady of Lieut. Col. 
Denty, a dau——15. The wife of the Rev. 
C. M. Mount, Preb. of Wells, a dau. 
18. At Little Sarratt Hall, Herts, Mrs. 
Peter Clutterbuck, jun. a son and heir. 

















MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 23. At Madras, Major Leggett, to 
Caroline, youngest dau, of Sir Robert Baker, 
of Montagu-place, Russell-square. 28. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. G. 
St. John Mildmay, R.N., to Mary, widow 
of the late J. Morritt, esq. 

April 23. At Hastings, Chas. Strickland, 
esq. to Eliz. eldest dau. of H. Deacon, esq. 
of Long Cross House, Glamorganshire. 
30. At St. Mary’s Mary-le-bone, the Rev. 
Sir T. Gery Cullum, Bart. of Hardwick 
House, near Bury, to Miss Lloyd, of King- 
ston, co. of Dublin. At Trinity Church, 
Mary-le bone, H. T. Lumsden, esq. of 
Cushnie, Aberdeenshire, to Susanna, third 
dau. of N. B., Edmonstone, esq. of Portland- 
place. 

May 1. At Eversley, Hants, T. C. Tot- 
hill, esq. of Topsham, Devon, to Matilda 
Sophia Greatwood, niece of Lady Cope, Fir 
Grove, Eversley. At Dinder, the Very 
Rev. Thos. Gaisfurd, D.D. Dean of Christ- 
church, Oxford, to Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late John Jenkins, B.C.L. Preb. of Wells. 
At Dawlish, the Rev. Jas. Chichester, 
Rector of Arlington, Devon, to Louisa, dau. 
of R. W. Blencowe, esq. of Hayes, Middx. 
At Mountnessing, H. Walmesley, esq. 
of Furze Hall, Essex, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
W. Havers, esq. of Bacons, At Hilders- 
ham, co. Camb. John Hemington, esq. of 
Trumpington, to Miss Goodwin, dau. of the 
Rev. Chas. Goodwin. 2. At Cambridge, 
the Rev. R. Duffield, B.D., Rector of Frat- 
ing with Thorington, Essex, to Sophia 
Barbara, eldest dau. of the late Rev. T. 
Kerrich, principal librarian of the university. 
—3. At New Church, Mary-le-bonne, 
Capt. Geo. Hill, Royal Horse Guards, eld- 
est son of Sir R. Hill, to Jane, dau. of 
Thos. Borough, of Chetwynd Park, esq. 
At Brent Eleigh, the Rev. W. Heard Shel- 
ford, Rector of Preston St. Mary, Suffolk, 
to Emily-Frost, eldest dau. of the Rev. R, 
Snape. The Rev. A. Hatt, D.D. Rector 
of Greensted, to Mrs. Bentham, widow of 
the Rev. J. Bentham, Vicar of West Bra- 
denbam, Norfolk. 5. At St. George's 
Hanover-square, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rufane 
Donkin, to Lady Anua Maria Elliot, dau. 
of the late and sister to the present Earl of 
Minto. 7. The Rev. Geo. Phillimore, 
to Emily, second dau. of the late T. Haworth, 
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esq. of Barham Wood, Elstree, Herts. 
At All Souls Church, the Rev. H. Fludyer, 
to Augusta, dau, of Sir Rich. Borough, Bart. 
8. At Compton, Capt. H. B. Bortman, 
to Harriet-Emily-Cavendish, dau. of T. S. 
Napier Sturt, esq. of Compton Castle, So- 
merset 10. At Charlton, Lawford Rich- 
ardson, Esq. of Blackheath Park, to Anne 
Emily, only dau. of Joshua Andrews, esq. 
—At Exeter, Edward Baring Gould, esq. 
to Sophia Charlotte, dau. of Capt. Bond, 
R.N. Colleton Crescent, Exeter. 12. 
At Chepstow, the Rev. S. H. Whittuck, to 
Maria Amelia, dau. of James Jenkins, esq. 
of Chepstow, Monmouthshire. 14. At 
St. George’s, Sir f'. Hervey Bathurst, Bart. 
of Clarendon Park, Wilts, to Louisa Mary, 
dau. of the late W. Smythe, esq. of Bam- 
bridge, Hants, and niece to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert. 17. At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, 
Major H. Knight, late 8th Hussars, to 
Sophia, dau. of the late Lewis Cage, esq. 
of Milgate, Kent. At Lambeth, John 
Tillett, jun. esq. of Belmont, Vauxhall, to 
Bless-Kent, second dau. of Mr. John Mil- 
ler, bookseller, Bridge Road, Lambeth. 
22. At Clapham, the Rev. J. R. Brown, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of S. Lawford, esq. of 
Clapham Common. At Halton Chapel, 
in Cheshire, Hon. Richard Bootle Wil- 
braham, eldest son of Lord Skelmers- 
dale, to Jessy, third daugh. of Sir Rich. 
Brooke, Bart., of Norton Priory. At 
Bath, Major R. Hamilton Fotheringham, 
to Agnes Mary, dau. of John English, esq. 
24, At Shadwell, the Rev. W. W. Lu- 
tyens, to Eliz. only dau. of Mr. Robert Floyd. 
At Sidmouth, the Rev. J. H. Bradney, 
of Hurcot, Somerset, to Mary, second dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Boland. At All 
Souls Church, Mary-la-bonne, James Bra- 
bazon, of Mornington House, co. Meath, 
esq. to Amelia, only dau. of Sir H. E. Aus- 
ten, of Shalford House, Surrey. 26. At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Colin Mac- 
kenzie, esq. 48th Madras regt., to Adeline 
Maria, eldest dau. of J. Pattle, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. 28. At St. George, Han- 
over-square, Vis. Boyle to Emily Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of Lord George Seymour. 
At Canterbury. John C. Sicklemore, 
Esq. Lieut. R.N. to Sarah, eldest dau. of W. 
Hyder, esq. of Court Lees, Kent. At 
Chelsea, G. A. Starling, M.D., of Bishop’s 
Stortford, Herts, to Julia, second dau. of 
the late T. W. Gordon, esq. of Demerara. 
—29. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Rich. Almack, esq. of Melford, Suffolk, to 
Frances, only dau. of Capt. Horn, late 1st 
Dragoon Guards. 30. At Winterbourne, 
W. Mason, esq. Seedley House, Lentwardine, 
Herefordshire, to Rebekah Haynes, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. T. I. Hogg, Frenchay, 
Gloucestershire. 31. At Northam, Chas. 
Carter, jun. esq. Solicitor, Bideford, to Miss 
Scott, dau. of Lady Chalmers of Appledore. 
Lately. In Dublin, Crofton Muore Van- 
deleur, esq. to the Lady Grace Toler, dau. 


of the Earl of Norbury. At Tor, C. K. 
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Sivewright, esq. of Shalford House, Surrey, 
to Lucy, dau. of the late Rev. R, Vivian, 
Rector of Bushey, Herts. 

June 2. At St. Mary-la-bonne Church, 
John Alves Arbuthnot, esq. second son of 
the late Sir W. Arbuthnot, Bart. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of G. Arbuthnot, esq. of -El- 
derslie Lodge, Surrey. 5. At West Bil- 
nay, the Rev. R. Cox, to Mary Ann, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. R. Hankinson. At Ac- 
ton, the Rev. Rich. Stewart Evelyn Forster, 
to Cath.-Frances, dau. of the late F. L. 
Austen, esq. 7. At Tooting, Capt. 
Foord Bowes, 95th reg. foot, to Margaret 
Sibella, only child of Col. Rice. At 
Great Rissington, Glouc. Robert Campbell, 
esq. Captain 64th foot, to Louisa, dau. of 
the late D, Baillie, esq ——s8. At Long- 
parish, Hants, the Rev. E, Horne, to Anna- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late J. Woodcock, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, and grand-dau. of 
Beaumont, the late Lord Hotham. At 
Edgbaston, the Rev. T. Moseley, Rector of 
St. Martin’s, Birmingham, to Margaret- 
Augusta, dau. of J. Tilson, esq. of Goring, 
Oxon 12. The Rev. Lionel Fraser of 
Horsham, to Matilda, dau. of E. Jesse, 
esq. of Hampton, Middlesex. At Has- 
tings, the Rev. Capel Molyneux, to Maria, 
second dau. of Vice-Adm. J. Carpenter. 
13. At Ezham, the Rev. T. Stevenson, 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Cheesehill, Winches- 
ter, to Louisa-Georgiana, dau. of the late 
Col, Lardy, Egham. At Old Swinford, 
Lieut.-Col. Philip Wodehouse, to Lydia, 
dau. of the late Joseph Lea, esq. of the 
Hill, near Stourbridge 14. At Gaddes- 
by, John Ewart, esq. of Liverpool, to 
Eliza, only dau. of Licut.-Col. Cheney, C.B. 
of Gaddesby, Leicestershire. At Exeter, 
the Rev. JH. Underwood, Vicar of Bosbury, 
to Harriet, dau. of the late Major Dowell. 
16, At Mary-la-bonne Church, Wm. H. 
Biaauw, esq. of Lower Brook-street, to Mar- 
garet-Emily, second dau. and co-heiress of 
the late Sir John Gillman, Bart. of Carra- 
heen, co. Cork. 20. At Brighton, H. 
Kennedy, esq. of Rottingdean, to Jessy, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Bright, R.N. 
and grand-dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Bright, of Clifton. At York, John Fo- 
thergill, esq. of Aiskew House, to Jane, 
secon dau. of Mr. Sheriff Ward, of York. 
At Cambridge, John Stow, esq. of 
Grooms Hill, Greenwich, to Maria-Marga- 
ret, dau. of the late Capt. Torriano, E 1. C. 
21. At St. James’s, the Right Hon. 
F, J. Lord Monson, to Theodosia, youngest 
dau. of L. Blacker, of Newent, co. Glouc. 
esq. At Catton, Norwich, the Rev. E,. 
H. Ravenhill, to Alicia-~Honora-Harriette, 
only child of G. F. Harvey, esq. and grand- 
dau. of the Earl of Cavan. 

July 21, 1831. At the house of Arthur 
Clegg, esq. Irwell Bank, co. Lancaster, Sir 
Rowland Hill, of Hawkstone, Bart. M.P. 
for Shropshire, to Ann, dau. of the late Jo- 
seph Clegg, esq. of Peplow Hall, 
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M. PERIER. 

May \6. At Paris, of cholera, aged 
54, M. Casimir Perier, Prime Minister 
of France. 

M. Perier was born on the 12th of Oc- 
tober 1777, at Grenoble. The son of a 
rich merchant, he at an early age em- 
braced the career of arms, and served in 
the Italian campaigns of 1799 and 1800, 
in the Staff of the Military Engineers, 
On the death of bis father, bowever, be 
quitted the army, and devoted himself 
wholly to commercial pursuits. In 1802 
he founded a banking establishment at 
Paris, and subsequently established a 
number of manufactories of cotton spin- 
ning and sugar-refining, and also steam 
flour- mills, all of which were eminently 
successful, and contributed to the form- 
ation of an immense fortune. He first 
became known to the public in 1816, by 
a pamphlet against the foreign loan 
system, which was equally remarkable 
for clearness of argument and profound 
knowledge of finance. In 1817 be was 
elected one of the Deputies for the de- 
partment of the Seine, and from that 
time until the Revolution of 1830 was 
the firm opponent of every ministry. 
He particularly distinguished himself 
by his hostility to the Villele adminis- 
tration, supporting almost singly the 
opposition to the famous Budget of M. 
de Villele, which he disputed item ‘by 
item, with a talent and perseverance 
worthy of entering the lists with the 
illustrious financier to whom he was 
opposed. When M. de Poliguac became 
President of the Council, the opposition 
of M. Perier assumed a more violent 
character, and he was pre-eminent 
among the 221 Deputies who voted the 
famous address which led to the fatal 
Ordonnances of July. When the Revo- 
lution broke out, he at once avowed 
himself the advocate of the popular 
cause, and opened his house as the place 
of meeting of the Deputies who as- 
semblied to protest against the illegality 
of the proceedings of the Crown. Firw- 
ly attached, however, to the principles 
of constitutional opposition, and shrink- 
ing, therefore, from the probable effects 
of a revolution, be was one of the last to 
abandon the hope that King Charles 
would open his eyes tu the gulf on the 
brink of which he was standing, and, by 
a timely revocation of the Ordonnances, 
prevent the necessity of the extreme 
measures of an appeal to arms, anda 
consequent change of dynasty. 


On the dissolution of the ministry of 
M. Lafitte, M. Perier was called to the 
head of the government, and imme- 
diately entered into the system of con- 
servative policy which he continued 
until the close of his career. He com- 
bined the advantages of an immense 
fortune and great mental capacity, ta- 
lent for business, and the babits of pub- 
lic speaking. By these qualities he con- 
tinued at the head of affairs for more 
than a year of troubled politics, The 
last time he took any important part in 
the debates in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was on the 20th of March, when be 
pronounced an eloquent defence of the 
conduct of the government with respect 
to the events of Grenoble. The last 
time he was present in the Chamber 
was on the 29th of March, when he 
merely brought in several private Bills. 
On the 3rd of April he was attacked Ly 
the scourge which has desolated Paris, 
and, although the indefatigable care 
bestowed on him by bis medical attend- 
auts had more than once apparently 
eradicated the disease, bis frame, en- 
feebled by a long-standing internal com- 
plaint, aggravated by his intense and in- 
cessant application, was unable to resist 
the violence of the disease, and, after 
several relapses, he at length sunk 
under his sufferings. His remains were 
buried on the 19th of May with great 
pomp. The marshals of France, the 
peers, the ambassadors, the army of the 
line, and the national guards, attended 
in great numbers. The funeral service 
was read at noon at the church of St. 
Thomas Aquin, and the body was depo- 
sited in the evening at Pere la Chaise, 
For half a century, since the death of 
M. de Vergennes, no minister has died 
in office ; and the military and civil dis- 
play has not been exceeded since the 
funeral of Louis XVIII. The King bas 
created the deceased premier’s brother 
a peer of France. 


Bisnop oF HEREFORD. 

April 29. At Winchester college, in 
his 84th year, the Right Rev. George 
Isaac Huntingford, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Hereford, Warden of Winchester col- 
lege, F.R.S. 

He was born at Winchester in 1742; 
educated there under Dr, Warton, and 
thence elected to New college, where 
he attained the degree of M.A. in 1776. 
In 1772, on the death of his brother the 
Rev. Thomas Huntingford, he succeeded 
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him in the Mastersbip of Warminster 
School; and continued there for some 
years, He afterwards became an assist- 
aut at the celebrated Schoo} to which he 
owed his own education; and in 1781 
first confided himself to the press, in a 
private edition of fifty copies of some 
Greek monostrophic odes. These com- 
positions, which were characterised by 
eminent simplicity and eloquence, not 
only exbibited his masterly knowledge of 
the beautiful language in which they are 
written, but ranked him high as a man 
of poetical genius. The persuasion of 
Mr. Warton, Mr. Burgess (the present 
Bishop of Salisbury), Dr. Lawrence, and 
other eminent men, induced bim to pub- 
lish them; and in the following year 
they were printed by Mr. Nichols, at 
the expense of Mr. Burdon the book- 
seller at Winchester (see Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Anecdotes, vol. vill. p. 129). They 
were reviewed in the Monthly Review, 
vol. Lxviit. p. 505; vol. Lx1x, p. 161, by 
Dr. Charles Burney ; who, with some 
warm and well-deserved compliments, 
combined a series of elaborate remarks 
on some supposed lapses of correctness, 
which were afterwards defended in an 
** Apology”’ annexed to a second Collec- 
tion, published in 1784. It is but jus- 
tice to add, that in this Apology the 
truly amiable author displayed very con- 
spicuously bis uncommon mildness and 
vandour, as well as his remarkable learn- 
ing; and this little controversy was so 
far from occasioning any illwill on either 
side, that it produced a lasting friend- 
ship between those two eminent scho- 
lars. Dr. Burney was not, bowever, his 
only critic. ‘* Mr. Porson,’’ he says in a 
private letter, ‘‘ who su furiously at- 
tacked me in Mr. Maty’s Review, will 
excite me to a tenfold application and 
accuracy.” (Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. vil. p. 146.) A ** Transla- 
tion of Huntingford’s First Collection of 
Moustrophics,” by the Rev. P. Smyth, 
was printed in 1785. 

In 3782 Mr. Huntingford published 
the first part of bis “ Introduction to the 
Writing of Greek, after the manner of 
Clarke’s Introduction to Latin ;” this 
work has been adopted in the higher 
forms of almost all the classical schools 
in the kingdom. The second Part, con- 
sisting of select sentences from Xeno- 
phon, is now united toit. He also pub- 
lished, in 1788, ‘* Ethic Sentences, by 
writing of which boys may become ac- 
customed to the Greek characters.” An- 
other classical work was a Latin inter- 
pretation of Alian. 

In 1789 he published a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, 
at the Triennial Visitation of the Lord Bi- 
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shop. In the same year he was appointed 
Warden of Winchester college, and in 
1793 he accumulated the degrees of B. 
and D.D. In the latter year he pub- 
lished a Sermon preached before the 
House of Commons; in 1795 and 1797 
two volumes, each containing twelve 
Discourses ; and in the last-named year, 
also, a Discourse preached before the 
Hampshire Fawley Volunteers. In 1800 
he published, “* A Call for Union with 
the Established Church, addressed to 
English Protestants; being a compila- 
tion of passages from various authors ” 
(reviewed in our vol. LXXxt. p. 53, and re- 
printed in 1808.) It was dedicated to 
Mr. Speaker Addington, who had been 
his pupil at Winchester ; and who, after 
becoming Prime Minister, in the follow- 
ing year, advanced him to the Bishopric 
of Gloucester. The Sermon at bis con- 
secration was preached by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was then 
a Fellow of Winchester college, and was 
afterwards published (see it reviewed in 
our vol. LXxu. p. 747.) From Gloucester 
Dr. Huntingford, after he had previously 
declined translation, was in 1815 pro- 
moted to the see of Hereford. His publi- 
cations whilst on the Bench were almost 
entirely professional ; their titles are as 
follow: A Sermon for the Royal Humane 
Society, at Saint James’s, 1403, 8vo.; 
Thoughts on the Trinity, 1804, 8vo.; 
A Sermon before the House of Lords, 
May 25, 1804, 4to.; A Sermon at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, before the Go- 
vernors of the Benevolent Institution for 
delivering poor married women, March 9, 
1806, 4to.; Preparation for the holy order 
of Deacons, or the first questions pro- 
posed to candidates for the holy order of 
Deacons elucidated, a Charge, 1807; Pre- 
paration for the holy order of Priests, or 
the words of Ordination and Absolution 
explained, a Charge, 1809; The Peti- 
tion of the English Roman Catholics 
considered, in a Charge delivered at his 
triennial visitation in 1810; A Protest- 
ant Letter addressed to the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Somers, 1813, 8vo. 

Bishop Huntingford was firmly opposed 
to the concessions to the Catholics; but 
in the recent discussions on the Reform 
Bill he remained neutral. During a pe- 
riod of upwards of forty years, he dis- 
charged the multifarious business of the 
Wardenship of Winchester, and sub- 
sequently of the Dioceses of Gloucester 
and Hereford, the latter a very extensive 
one, in his own hand-writing, except 
when prevented by extreme illness. He 
was seldom known to have erred in any 
episcopal decision that he ever gave, to 
which he was in the habit of applying 
all the faculties of a mature judgment, 
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assisted in difficult cases by the aid of 
ecclesiastical counsel ; which, however, 
usually confirmed the original bias of bis 
discerning mind. His knowledge of Gre- 
cian Literature was only equalled by his 
anfeigned piety, Christian bumility, and 
benevolence. His memory will long be 
affectionately cherished by the Society of 
which he was Warden, and by the Clergy- 
men of bis successive Dioceses, to whom 
he was a friend and father. 

Bishop Huntingford never married ; 
and his motive for continuing single in 
early life was highly honourable. His 
elder brother, before-mentioned, the 
Master of the Free Grammar school at 
Warminster, died in 1772, leaving a 
young family, the entire care of whom 
their uncle took upon himself, and they 
were subsequently brought up at his ex- 
pense. 

Of his nephews, the Rev. Henry Hunt- 
ingford is now Prebendary of Hereford, 
Fellow of Winchester, and Rector of Bi- 
shop’s Hampton in Herefordshire ; be 
published an edition of Pindar in 1814. 
The Rev. Thomas Huntingford is Pre- 
centor of Hereford, and Vicar of Kemps- 
ford in Gloucestershire ; and John Hunt- 
ingford, esq. is author of a pamphlet on 
the Statute Laws. 

The Bishop’s remains were interred on 
the 5th of May, at Compton near Win- 
chester, of which parish his Lordship 
was for some time Curate. 

A portrait of Dr. Huntingford, when 
Bishop of Gloucester, painted by Law- 
rence, and engraved by James Ward, was 
published in 1807; as was another, by 
Edridge, in Cadell’s Gallery of Contem- 
porary Portraits. 





Rr. Hon. Sin WitLtAM Grant. 

May 25. At Barton-bouse, Dawlish, 
(the residence of his sister, the widow of 
Adm. Schanck) after a lingering illness, 
aged 77, the Right Hon. Sir William 
Grant, formerly Master of the Rolls. 

Sir William was born at Elchies, on 
the banks of the Spey, in the county of 
Moray; his father, who was originally 
bred to agricultural pursuits, died col- 
lector of the Isle of Man. He was edu- 
cated with his younger brother, who be- 
came collector at Martinico, in the cele- 
brated grammar-school of Elgin; and 
boarded at the house of Mr. John Irvine, 
nephew to the minister of the church. 
When the school-house of Elgin was re- 
built about thirty years ago, Sir William 
Grant was one of the first to contribute 
to that object. 

Sir William completed his education 
at the old college of Aberdeen; and then 
repaired to London, to pursue the study 
of the law. This course he adopted by 
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the advice of an uncle, who had ac- 
quired a considerable fortune by com- 
merce in England, and was thus enabled 
to purchase the estate of Elchies, where 
he had been born. 

Shortly after being called to the bar, 
Mr. Grant determined to prosecute his 
profession in Canada. He arrived at 
Quebec at the critical period when it was 
threatened with a siege by Gen. Mont- 
gomery; and he is reported to have 
assisted at the military works, and per- 
formed the duties of a volunteer with 
the utmost intrepidity. 

In the course of a few years, he was 
appointed his Majesty’s Attorney-gene- 
ral for that province ; and appeared to 
be in a fair way to realise an ample for- 
tune. After atime, however, he deter- 
mined to return to the more extended 
sphere of the Courts of Westminster, 
and, shortly after his return, he obtained 
a seat in the House of Commons. At 
the general election in 1790, he was re- 
turned for Shaftesbury. In 1791 he dis- 
tinguished himself in a debate relative 
to the laws of Canada, and in 1792 made 
a most able, acute, and logical speech in 
defence of the ministry, on the subject of 
the Russian armament. After this, his 
preferment was rapid ; he obtained a silk 
gown, as King’s Counsel, with a patent of 
precedency ; in 1793 he became a Ser- 
jeant-at-law; and in the same year was 
appointed a Welsh Judge, when a new 
writ was ordered for Shaftesbury on the 
20th of June, and he was not re-chosen. 
However, on a vacancy for Windsor, 
which occurred in the following January, 
he was elected for that borough: be was 
at that time Solicitor-general to the 
Queen. In 1796 he was chosen Knight 
in Parliament for the County of Banff. 
In 1798 he was appointed Chief Justice 
of Chester; in 1799 he succeeded the 
late Lord Redesdale as Solicitor-general ; 
and on the 20th of May 1801, in conse- 
quence of the promotion of Sir Pepper 
Arden to be Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, he was nominated Master of 
the Rolls, 

Duririg this period, he rendered essen- 
tial service to Mr. Pitt and his ministry 
as a debater in the House of Commons, 
He continued the Member for Banffshire 
during four Parliaments, until the disso- 
lution of 1812; and held the situation 
of Master of the Rolls to the year 1817: 
He then retired with an annual pension 
of £4,000. 

When we speak of an English judge, 
it would be worse than superfluous to 
notice his integrity. But of the various 
intellectual talents in which great men 
variously excel, Sir William Grant pos- 
sessed a rare and admirable assemblage, 
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The gravity which became his station 
was united with a lively strength and 
vigour of understanding. Reserved and 
sparing in words, he was in thought 
quick, acute, and penetrating. Diligent 
and laborious in the discharge of his high 
duties, he executed them with a facility 
truly surprising. His judgments, in few 
but chosen words, touched at once the 
great points of the case, affording a clue to 
all its intricacies and enlightening all its 
obscurities. His calm and dignified self- 
possession was perhaps, in some mea- 
sure, constitutional ; it may have been 
produced by a happy temperament, in 
which passion was lost in the pure exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculty. But whe- 
ther natural or acquired, it was certainly 
of invaluable service toward the proper 
exercise of his judicial functions... Hence 
he never hastened impetuously to any 
unsound conclusion, nor turned in pee- 
vishness and disgust from any tedious 
but necessary investigation ; still less 
could he be misled by sophistry or cap- 
tivated by eloquence. Accustomed as 
he was to deliver his own reasons in the 
must brief and sententious form, he yet 
listened with indefatigable attention to 
the couflicting statements of those whose 
business it often was to exercise a subtle 
and evasive ingenuity of argument. Nei- 
ther the art of the advucate, nor the col- 
lateral circumstances of the case, ever 
created any undue prejudice in his mind; 
but he always gave to them their full 
sbare of consideration ; and in discharg- 
ing this essential part of the judicial 
function, it might be said of bim as of 
the virtuous Katharine, that to his other 
commendations, 

“He yet might add an honour—a great patience.” 

Sir William Grant was a bachelor. 





Lt.-Gen. Baron Rotrensure, K.C.H. 

April 24. At Portsmouth, Francis 
Barun Routenburg, K.C.H. a Lieutenant- 
General in the British army. 

This officer was appuinted Major in 
Hompesch’s Hussars in 1795, and Lieut.- 
Colonel in the following year; and was 
promoted to a Lieut.-Coloneley in the 
60th foot at the close of 1797. He 
served in Ireland during the rebellion in 
1798. In the same year he formed the 
5th battalion of the 60th regiment into a 
rifle corps, and prepared the rules and 
regulations for the exercise of riflemen 
and light infantry, and their conduct in 
the field ; which, having been approved 
by his Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-chief, wese published by authority, 
and made general for the army. 

Baron Rottenburg was at the taking 
of Surinam in 1799. In 1805 he received 
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the rank of Colonel. In 1808 he was 
appointed Brigadier-General, and com- 
manded for a time the exercise of four 
battalions of light infantry, at the Camp 
of Instruction on the Curragh of Kil- 
dare, under Sir David Baird ; but was, 
in the same year, transferred from the 
Irish to the English staff, and stationed 
at Ashford in Kent, on similar duty. In 
1809 he commanded the light troops in 
the Walcheren expedition, and after- 
wards returned to the staff in Kent. 
In May 1810 he was transferred to the 
staff in Canada, and took the command 
of the garrison at Quebec; in the same 
year he was promoted to the rank of 
Major-General. In 1812, on the break- 
ing out of the American war, be was 
appointed to the command of the Mon- 
treal district; and in 1813 he took the 
command of the troops in the Upper 
Province, and was sworn in President of 
Upper Canada. In 1812 he was pre- 
moted to the Coloneley of De Roll’s 
regiment. In 1814 and 1815 he com- 
manded the left division of the army in 
Canada, and returned to England in 
September of the latter year. He at- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant-General in 
1819. 





Lirut.-Co.. Georce Top. 

June 2, At Tunbridge Wells, while 
on a visit tu bis brother, Lieut.-Colonel 
George Tod, of Penenden Heath, for- 
merly of the 29th foot. 

He entered that regiment in 1795; 
served in Ireland during the rebellion in 
1798, in Holland during the campaign 
of 1799, and afterwards in North Ame- 
rica for five years. Having returned to 
England in 1807, be in the same year 
proceeded witb the expedition under Sir 
Brent Spencer to the coast of Spain. He 
afterwards joined the troops under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, and landed at Mon- 
tego Bay; he continued to serve in the 
Peninsula during the campaigns of 1809 
and the three following years ; was pre- 
sent at the battles of Roleia, Talavera,- 
and Busaco, and at that of Albuera was 
severely wounded, on which account he 
received the brevet of Major. He re- 
turned to England with his regiment in 
léll, and again embarked with it in 
1813 ; served at Cadiz and Gibraltar, 
and commanded the garrison of Tariffa 
for some time, 

In 1814 he went to America; he served 
in the expedition under Sir J. Sher- 
brooke, at the capture of the fort and 
town of Castine; and the advanced guard 
under bis command captured the fort 
and town of Machias. 

Having returned to England in 1815, 
he proceeded immediately to Belgium, 
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but arrived too late for.Waterloo; he 
advanced with the troops to Paris, and 
remained with the army of occupation 
during their stay in France. 

He obtained the brevet rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1819. 





Capt. Burpett, R.N. 

May 20. At Brighton, George Bur- 
dett, esq. Captain R.N. 

This officer was First Lieutenant of 
the Egmont 74, commanded by the late 
Adm. Sir John Sutton, in the actioa off 
Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797, and 
commanded Ja Sophie sloop of war, on 
the Newfoundland station, during the 
last three years of the French revolu- 
tionary war. He was nominated to a 
command in the Irish Sea Fencibles 
about Dec. 1803; and was appointed to 
the Maidstone frigate towards the latter 
end of.1811. From that period he was 
chiefly employed on the Halifax station, 
until the close of the war with the United 
States. In August 1812 the boats of the 
Maidstone and Spartan destroyed two 
American privateers in the bay of Fundy, 
a revenue cutter of six guns, and three 
schooners of two guns each; and in 
October following captured the Rapid, a 
fine privateer brig of 14 guns. In Feb. 
1813 Capt. Burdett was employed in the 
Chesapeake, with a squadron of frigates 
under bis orders, which made numerous 
captures, and the activity of which re- 
ceived the marked approbation of the 
Commander-in-chief, Sir Geo. Cockburn. 

Capt. Burdett was twice married ; 
first in 1802 to a daughter of Lieut.- 
Gen. Whitelocke, who was at that period 
Lieut.-Governor of Portsmouth; and 
secondly, May 15, 1806, to the only 
daughter of Col. Brown, of Glennagary, 
co. Dublin. 

Capt. Burdett’s death was occasioned 
from the assistant of a chemist, to 
whom he had sent a prescription, baving 
mismatched two labels, and sent some 
oil of tar, which had been intended for 
a wounded hand. The quantity of oil 
of tar taken by Capt. Burdett was an 
ounce and a quarter. A Coroner’s Jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against the shopman, considering he had 
been guilty of culpable negligence in 
dispensing the medicine. 





Cuar.es Powe .t LEs.ie, Esg. 

Nov... InIreland, aged  , Charles 
Powell Leslie, esq. of Glasslough, co. 
Monaghan, late M.P. for that county, 
and Colonel of the Monaghan militia, 
cousin-german to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Marquis Wellesley, Vis- 
count Dungannon, &c. 

Mr. Leslie was the son and heir of 


Charles Powell Leslie, esq. a Governor 
of the County of Monaghan, by the Hon. 
Prudence Trevor, daughter of Arthur 
first Viscount Dungannon, and sister to 
the late Countess of Mornington. 

He was first returned to the Irish 
Parliament as M.P. for the County of 
Monagban in 1796, and be continued 
to represent the county in every sub- 
sequent Parliament until the dissolu- 
tion in 1826. In the-single sessioned 
Parliament of 1830-i he sat for New 
Ross. 

Mr. Leslie married Anne, daughter 
and coheiress of the Rev. Dudley Charles 
Ryder (second son of John Lord Arch- 
bishop of Tuam), by Elizabeth-Catha- 
rine, sole heiress of the ancient Leices- 
tershire family of Charnel or Charnells 
(a pedigree of. which will be found in 
Nichols’s History of that County, vol. 
II. p, 1047*). By this marriage Mr. 
Leslie had two daughters. 





E. A. M’NaGutTen, Eso. 

March 15. At Beardville, near Cole- 
raine, Edmund Alexander M’Naghten, 
esq. for many years M.P. for the County 
of Antrim, aud late one of the Lords of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. M’Naghten was son of Edmund 
M’Naghten of Beardville, esq. whose an- 
cestor settled at Benvarden in the coun- 
ty of Antrim, in the time of King James 
I. being a cadet of the ancient family of 
M’N. of that [lk in Scotland. He was 
born at Beardville; and, having been 
educated for the Bar, came to London, 
and was called to that profession at the 
Temple. 

He was first elected to the Irish Par- 
liament for the County of Antrim about 
the year 1795; and he was re-elected 
for two Parliaments after the Union. 
He gave his vote in favour of that mea- 
sure, and afterwards supported the po- 
licy of Mr. Pitt. From 1812 to 1896 he 
sat for the borough of Orford; but in 
1826 he was restored tu his seat for the 
county of Antrim. At the general elec- 
tion of 1830 he was not returned to 
Parliament. 

He was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, March 16, 1819, 
and continued at that board until the 
resignation of the Duke of Wellington’s 
ministry. 





Wiu1aM Beprorp, Eso. F.S.A. 

Jan. 30. At his house, Elmhurst, 
near Batheaston, aged 76, William Bed- 
ford, esq. F.S.A. formerly of Birches 
Green, in the county of Warwick. 

His family was long settled in the 
neighbourhvod of Droitwich in Worces- 
cestershire ; but latterly resided in the 
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Abbey House, Pershore, which they in- 
herited from the Yeends, and whieb, 
upor-a division of the family property, 
was allotted to John Bedford, esq. the 
present occupier, who has preserved 
little of the old mansion, except one 
room, which, from some ancient carv- 
ing, is called ‘¢ The Apostles.” 

Mr. Bedford resided for many years in 
the town of Birmingham ; but about the 
year 18,. removed to a country resi- 
dence at Birches Green. He was a De- 
puty Lieutenant and Magistrate for the 
counties of Warwick and Stafford, and 
was accustomed to attend for two days in 
a week at Birmingham, as closely as 
the metropolitan Police Magistrates, al- 
though gratuitously,—a task which was 
shared by his old friend and brother an- 
tiquary the late William Hamper, esq. 
F.S.A. 

Mr. Bedford was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 18... He 
possessed a very fine collection of County 
Histories, and other valuable works of 
topography, and, when possible, on 
large paper. 

Mr. Bedford married, Sept. 30, 1784, 
Lydia, elder daughter and coheiress of 
the Rev. Richard Bisse Riland, Rector 
ef Sutton Coldfield, co. Warwick, a liv- 
ing which his grandfather John Riland 
(son of Archdeacon Riland, and one of 
the Fellows of Magdalen ejected by 
James II.) obtained by marrying Miss 
Shilton, whose family had purchased it 
from Dr. Gibbons in the year 1586, 
Queen Elizabeth having sold it in 1559. 
By this lady, whose mother, Mary Asb, 
was first cousin to Anne Jesson, the 
lady of Sir Charles Holte, Bart. M. P. 
for Warwickshire (see the pedigree of 
Ashby, Ash, and Jesson, in Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire, vol. ITE. p.300,) 
—Mr. Bedford had three daughters, 1. 
Emma-Mary, married July 17, 1809, to 
Charles-Henry Parry, M.D. F.R.S. of 
Bath, elder brother to Capt. Sir William 
Edward Parry, R.N. F.R.S. the cele- 
brated navigator; 2. Sophia-Elizabeth, 
married to F. H. Brandram, esq. of Sy- 
denham, Kent; and 3. Maria, unmarried; 
and one son, the Rev. William Riland 
Bedford, Rector of Sutton Coldfield, 
where he succeeded his great uncle the 
Rev, John Riland; he married Grace- 
Campbell, youngest daughter of Charles 
Sharpe, esq. of Hoddam Castle, co. Dum- 
fries, N. B. the possessor of the Tower 
of Repentance, which gave occasion to 
the shrewd answer which Pennant tells 
us he received from a young Scotch boy, 
when he visited that part of the coun- 
try; and sister to the Scotch antiquary 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, esq. of 
Edinburgh. 


Rev. Cates Cotton. 

April 28. At Fontainebleau, whilst 
on a visit to Major Sherwell, the Rev. 
Caleb Colton, author of “ Lacon.” 

Mr. Colton was educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge ; and was 
probably related, how nearly we know 
not, to the Rev. Barfoot Colton, who was 
elected from Eton to the same college 
in 1755, and afterwards, in 1788, became 
a Canon Residentiary of Salisbury. 

Mr. Caleb Colton was elected from 
Eton in 1796, and was afterwards cho- 
sen Fellow of King’s ; he graduated B.A. 
1801, M.A. 1804. In 801 he was pre- 
sented by the college to the perpetual 
curacy of Tiverton Prior’s Quarter in 
Devonshire, which may be held together 
with a Fellowship, and where he conti- 
nued to reside for many years; we pre- 
sume until presented by his college to the 
vicarage of Kew and Petersham in 1818. 
The eccentricities, and, it may be added, 
irregularities, by which he was after- 
wards distinguished, were not entirely 
unknown there. On one occasion he 
was sent for to read the “ Visitation of 
the Sick”? to a dying parishioner who 
had amassed great wealth in tbe Indies. 
This visit occupied him till the instant 
when another clergyman bad concluded 
reading the afternoon prayers in the 
great eburch at Tiverton. Colton rushed 
from the dying man’s bedside into the 
pulpit, and for above an hour poured 
forth an extemporaneous flood of no or- 
dinary eloquence in favour of strict mo- 
rals, to the no small surprise of a nume- 
rous congregation—closing at length 
with * You wonder to hear such things 
from me! but if you had been where E 
was just now, and heard and seen what 
1 did, you would have been convinced it 
is high time to reform our courses—and 
I, for my part, am determined to begin.” 
Alas! the next Sunday he hurried over 
the reading of a fifteen-minutes’ dis- 
course, and immediately after, the wri- 
ter saw him placing his pointers in the 
basket bebind, and his guns beside him 
in his gig, and driving off towards a dis- 
tant manor, to be ready for the next 
day’s partridge-shooting. 

His first publication, in 1810, was also 
marked by the same characteristics. Ht 
was ‘A plain and authentic narrative 
of the Sampford Ghost ;”” in which he 
asserted his confident belief in the su- 
pernatural agency of the disturbances 
at Sampford, (rather closely plagiarised 
from the ghost of Cock Lane,) and 
wound up all, by placing in the hands 
of the mayor of Tiverton a bond, by 
which he engaged to pay 1002. to any 
one who could explain the cause of the 
phenomenon. It certainly required this 
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proof of his good faith not to provoke a 
smile at the title of his next publication 
—* Hypocrisy, a Satirieal Poem,” which 
was welcomed but coldly by the public 
in 1812. 5 

Mr. Colton was always an anti-Buo- 
napartist, both when, in the height of his 
power, he was the peculiar object of the 
abuse of the English newspapers, and 
when, after bis fall, he was made the 
theme of praise which posterity will 
perbaps. regard as equally exaggerated 
and disgusting. The poem of ‘* Napo- 
leon” followed that of *‘ Hypocrisy,” in 
the same year, and was considered to 
evince much superior poetical talent. It 
was while the proof sheets of this work 
were preparing for publication, that a 
writer, who gave an account of him 
about fourteen years afterwards, in a 
defunct periodical, ** The Literary Mag- 
net,” was introduced to Mr. Colton by 
an equally eccentric personage, the well- 
known Walking Stewart. ‘* The ap- 
pearance of Mr. C. was,” he says, ‘* at 
once striking and peculiar. There was 
an indefinable something in the general 
character of his features, which, without 
being remarkably prepossessing, fixed 
the attention of a stranger in no ordi- 
nary degree. His keen grey eye was 
occasionally overshadowed by ascowl or 
inflection of the brow, indicative rather 
of an habitual intensity of reflection 
than of any cynical severity of disposi- 
tion. His nose was aquiline, or (to speak 
more correctly, if less elegantly) hooked; 
his cheek bones were high and pro- 
truding, and his forehead by no means 
remarkable either for its expansiveness 
or pbrenological beauty of develope- 
ment. There was a singular variability 
of expression about his mouth, and his 
chin was precisely what Lavater would 
have called an intellectual chin. Per- 
haps the shrewdness of bis glance was 
indicative rather of extraordinary cun- 
ning, than of high mental intelligence. 
His usual costume was a frock coat, 
sometimes richly braided, and a black 
velvet stock : in short, his general ap- 
pearance was quite military; so much 
so, that be was often asked if he was 
not in the army. I am half inclined to 
believe that he courted this kind of mis- 
conception, as his reply was invariably 
the same: ‘No, Sir, but I am an officer 
of the church militant.’ ”’ 

Before they parted, Mr. Colton gave 
his new acquaintance a pressing invita- 
tion to breakfast next morning, and put 
a card into bis hand, in which the name 
of the street and the number of the house 
were explicitly mentioned. The des- 
criber went and found—a marine-store 
shop! and thinking that after all there 
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must be some mistake, he: walked off. 
On again meeting Mr. Colton, the 
too fastidious stranger was reproached 
for his breach of appointment, and 
invited anew. ‘The most exagge- 
rated description of the garrets of the 
poets of fifty years ago,”” says the visi- 
tor, “would not libel Mr. Colton’s 
apartment. Such of the panes as were 
entire were begrimed with dirt. As to 
the only two chairs in the room, while 
one,. apparently the property of the 
poet, was easy and cushioned, and dif- 
fering essentially in character from the 
rest of the furniture, the other, a mise- 
rable rush-bottomed one, was awfully 
afflicted with the rickets, On the deal 
table at which tbe host was seated, 
stood a broken wine-glass half filled with 
ink, with a steel pen, which had seen 
some service, laid transversely on its 
edge. Immediately beside the poet lay 
a bundle of dirty and dog’s-eared manu- 
scripts. After reciting to bis visitor seve- 
ral pages of the MS. of ‘ Lacon,’ the work 
which raised him to fame, Mr. Colton 
insisted he should taste his wine, and, 
going to the piece of furniture which 
contained his bed, opened a large drawer 
near the floor, which was filled with 
bottles of wine ranged in saw-dust, as 
inabin. His hock aud white hermitage 
were delicious, and poet and auditor 
parted faster friends than ever.” 

Towards the end of 1820 appeared “‘La- 
con, or Many Things in Few Words, ad- 
dressed to those who think,” a thin, ill- 
printed seven-shilling octavo. It attracted 
much attention and praise. The name 
of Colton was thenceforth known to all ; 
and when we find that the sixth edition 
of ** Lacon” appeared in 1821, we need 
not wonder that ** Lacon, Vol. II.” ap- 
peared in 1822, . The merits of this 
work are undeniable. It may be alleged, 
indeed, that the use of antithesis is too 
frequent, and that, while some of the 
ideas may be traced to “* Burdon’s Ma- 
terials for Thinking” (a favourite work 
with Mr. Colton) others are taken from 
a work supposed to be known to all— 
*€ Bacon’s Essays ;” but still, when all 
deductions are made, enough will re- 
main to place the author of Lacon far 
above all his contemporaries in the art 
of making bis readers “ think.” 

In 1822 Mr, C. re-published his ‘* Na- 
poleon,’”’ with extensive additions, under 
the title of ** The Conflagration of Mos- 
cow.” The next that the public heard 
of him was at the time of the great sen- 
sation respecting Thurtell’s murder of 
Weare. The Vicar of Kew had disap- 
peared ; he was known to be a regular 
gamester, and to have been frequently 
in the company of the murderer and the 
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murdered. It was thought he had fallen 
a victim to some of those! he had se- 
lected for his habitual associates ; but 
Thurtell denied the fact. Some time 
elapsed before it transpired, to the pub- 
lic at least, that Mr. Colton’s disappear- 
ance had been voluntary, and that he 
had fled from his creditors, who struck 
a docket against him, and gazetted him 
as a wine-merchant. 

In Nov. 1827, on the latest day al- 
lowed by law, he appeared to take re-pos- 
session of his living; but in 1828 he 
finally lost it, by lapse, and the college 
appointed a successor. For the next 
two years he was in America, travelling 
through the United States ; from thence 
he transferred his residence to the Palais 
Royal, “ which is to Paris,” says Galig- 
nani’s Guide, ‘* what Paris is to Europe, 
the centre of pleasure and vice!’’ He 
there expended considerable sums in 
forming a picture gallery, and every 
nook of his apartment was filled with 
valuable paintings. He then became 
known in the gaming salons of the Palais 
Royal,—and so successful was he, that 
ina year or two he acquired £25,000. 
But inveterate attachment to the gaming 
table again rendered him a beggar, and 
his excesses brought on a disease, to re- 
move which a surgical operation became 
indispensable. The dread of this opera- 
tion produced such an effect upon Mr. 
Colton’s mind, that he became almost 
insane, and finally blew out bis brains, 
in order to avoid the pain of the opera- 
tion. 

During his residence at Paris his mode 
of dress continued unchanged. He had 
only one room, kept no servant (unless 
a boy to take charge of his horse and 
cabriolet) ; he lighted his own fire, and 
performed all his other domestie offices 
himself. He printed at Paris, for pri- 
vate circulation, ** An Ode onthe Death 
of Lord Byron,” and continued to occupy 
himself in literary composition ; and be 
has left a poem of 600 lines, which will 
probably be published. It is called, 
*¢ Modern Antiquity,” a title derived 
from the fanciful argument that the 
present generation are the true an- 
cients, as belonging to the most ad- 
vanced period of the world. Colton was 
in many respects a most singular cha- 
racter; but the distinguishing feature 
of his mind was promptitude, Well- 
read, to intimacy, with the ancient 
classics,—after dinner, his Greek and 
Roman lore would flow as freely as his 
wine, affording a delicious feast to scho- 
lars. Nor was he less an admirer of 
what was excellent in morals. After 
hearing the present occupier of.the late 
Robert Hall’s pulpit at Cambridge, Col- 


ton introduced himself to spend the 
evening with the preacher; — then 
** Greek met Greek,’’ and brought out 
their stores of ancient. literature and 
heathen and Christian ethics till after 
midnight. Colton observed next morn- 
ing, ‘“‘ We held a sober festival—that 
E ds is a worthy fellow; scund in 
principle as erudite in learning.” Poor 
Colton’s prompt movements killed more 
trout than any other admirer of Old 
Waiton’s sport upon the Exe; and thus 
it was with every thing he did—he pub- 
lished an octavo volume of 300 pages of 
poetry, and a rich miscellany of notes of 
all descriptions, nearly every page of 
which was written a few hours only be- 
fore it went to press ! 








Rev. Tuomas M‘Cuttocu. 

May 11. At Wormley, Herts, after a 
protracted and severe illness, aged 68, 
the Rev. Thomas M‘Culloch, Recter of 
that ‘parish, and of Bredfield in Suffolk. 

Having married the only daughter of 
the Rev. John Smitb, who was Curate of 
Croydon (and afterwards, at his death 
in 1805, Rector of Breedon in Worces- 
tershire) Mr. M‘Culloch obtained that 
curacy in the room of his father-in-law. 
The Vicar of Croydon at this period was 
the Rev. East Apthorp, D.D. (see Ni- 
chols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. m1. p. 
95) until whose death Mr. M‘Culloch 
continued to fulfil the laborious duties 
of Curate in that extensive parish. for 
the period of nearly ten years. On the 
succession of a new Vicar he was 
obliged to retire, carrying with him the 
regret and esteem of the parishioners, 
with some of whom be continued on 
terms of affectionate intimiacy until that 
fatal period when the dearest friends 
must part. In 1794 Lord Redesdale, who 
had long known the worthiness of his 
character, and the usefulness of bis ser- 
vices at Croydon, obtained for him from 
the Lord Chancellor the small living of 
Bredfield in Suffolk ; and in 1798 Sir 
Abraham Hume, Bart. having witnessed 
his exertions as Curate in a parish near 
his own, presented bim to the living of 
Wormley. Mr. M‘Culloch resided at 
that place for the remainder of his life, 
paying only a short annual visit to bis 
living in Suffolk. Both of them were of 
small value, and together yielded but an 
unworthy reward for his patient zeal 
and professional qualifications ; but bis 
mind was bent upon righteousness, and 
his heart was satisfied with the faithful 
anticipations of a future return. His 
loss will be felt from the portal of his 
patron to the humblest wicket of his 
village. In sacred accordance with his 
trust, he taught the pure doctrines of 
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our established church ; and, with the 
most lively sentiment of human respon- 
sibility, he set an example of virtue, 
charity, and peace. 

Mr. M‘Culloch was an intimate friend 
of Richard Gough, esq. the celebrated 
antiquary, who was accustomed to ride 
over from Enfield to attend divine ser- 
vice at Wormley church ; and finally 
desired to be buried there. Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch performed the service at Mr, 
Gough’s funeral, and received a legacy 
of 2002. 





Epwarp Watsn, M.D. 


Feb. 7. In Dublin, Edward Walsh, 
M.D. Physician to the Forces. 

He was descended from an old family 
at Waterford, where he was born. He 
received his medical education in Eng- 
land, and having graduated M.D. at 
Edinburgh, commenced his professional 
career as physician to a West India 
packet, in which capacity he visited 
more than once all the islands of the 
Gulf of Mexico. He was next appointed 
surgeon of aregiment, on the reported 
death of its former medical officer by 
yellow fever, and returned with it to 
England; but, to the surprise of every 
one, the gentleman who was left for 
dead revived, and re-claimed his situa- 
tion. Dr. Walsh was then transferred 
to another regiment in Ireland, where 
he witnessed most of the melancholy 
scenes during the rebellion of 1798, from 
the taking of Wexford to the final sur- 
render of the French force at Ballina- 
mucky. He was next attached to the 
ill-fated expedition to Holland, of which 
he published a ‘* Narrative,” in quarto, 
with plates and maps, which excited 
considerable interest. 

Dr. Walsh afterwards went in the 
Baltic fleet to the attack on Copenha- 
gen; where his regiment, the 49th, who 
served as marines, were ordered to at- 
tack the Crown Battery, which dealt 
death to all who approached it, but which 
fortunately ceased just as they came 
within range of its tremendous guns, the 
city having then surrendered. Dr. Walsh 
escaped with a shattered band. 

He next proceeded with the 49th to Ca- 
nada, where he remained several years, 
and resided fur some time among the 
Indian natives, to whom he dispensed 
the benefits of vaccination, many of their 
tribes having been nearly exterminated 
with the small-pox.- He collected many 
valuable materials on the natural his- 
tory of the country ; which he intended 
to arrange and publish, but never ac- 
eomplished that object. 

He afterwards served in the Peninsula, 


and was present in most of the actions 
which there took place, and finally at 
Waterloo, 

Besides the Narrative of the Walche- 
ren expedition, Dr. Walsl published an 
octavo volume of ‘* Bagatelles, or Poeti- 
eal Sketches,” 1793; and several ar- 
ticles ia the Medical Journal and similar 
periodicals, Sume interesting anecdotes 
of bis professional practice have been 
recently published in the United Service 
Journal for June. 

Mr. JoSEPH BRASPRIDGE. 

Feb. 28. At Highgate, in his 90th 
year, Mr, Josepb Brasbridge, author of 
an autobiography entitled “ The Fruits 
of Experience ;”’ from which amusing 
work we have selected the following 
particulars, 

He began business as a silversmith in 
Fleet-street in 1770, in partnership with 
Mr. Slade, whose sister he married; but 
had the misfortune to lose his wife in 
childbed in 1776, and their only son 
in bis ninth year. Thus left a widower 
and childless, he unbappily sought relief 
in dissipation; and divided his time be- 
tween the tavern-club, the card-party, 
the hunt, and the prize-fight, and left 
his shop to the care of others. 

What made Mr. Brasbridge’s thought- 
lessness still more inexcusable, was, that 
he was married again to an amiable wo- 
man, who was his partner for half a cen- 
tury, and who patiently bore all his in- 
firmities, in the daily hope of reforming 
him. He began business with a good capi- 
tal (4000/.) and an unsullied reputation ; 
but pleasure continually seduced him 
from his shop, and his property was 
plundered by an assistant, in whom he 
placed implicit confidence. The decay 
of bis business ensued, difficulties accu- 
mulated, and bankruptcy followed as a 
matter of course. But many of his old 
friends and customers rallied round him, 
and though his old shop was sold over 
his head, be met with a rare instance of 
disinterested kindness in bis next-door 
neighbour, the late honest John Pridden 
the bookseller, who gave up his own 
business on purpose that Mr. Brasbridge 
might take up. his station in the very 
next door to his former premises. 

Here he recommenced trade under the 
most encouraging auspices, and on that 
plan of frugality and personal attention, 
without which all other advantages are 
of little avail. His wife was his shop- 
woman, his daughter bis book-keeper, 
and his son his apprentice. He seems 
to have been blest with the two amiable 
children, who were great comforts to 
him in his misfortunes. His daughter 
died in her 29th year; and in 1819 Mr. 
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Brasbridge had also the misfortune to 
lose his only son. After this calamity, Mr. 
Brasbridge had no inducement to aim 
at becoming rich. His wife and he were 
childless, A moderate competence they 
had secured ; and on that they retired to 
a cottage at Herne Hill; afterwards re- 
moved to St. Alban’s; and finally to 
Highgate. 

Before the riots of London in 1780, 
Mr. Brasbridge owns he was contami- 
nated with the mania of * Wilkes and 
Liberty ;”’ but from that moment he 
became a convert to loyalty and social 
order, and was during the remainder of 
his life a true lover of his King, and a 
well-wisher to his country. He thus de- 
scribes the exuberance of his joy at the 
King’s Recovery in 1788. ‘On this glo- 
rious day my house was filled from the 
shop to the attics, and even the tiling was 
covered. I had a pipe of wine for the oc- 
casion, and six gallons of cherry bounce 
for the outside visitors, with store of 
hams, fillets of veal, and rounds of beef, 
and eighteen quartern loaves for sand- 
wiches ; whilst of tea, coffee, chocolate, 
and Le Man’s biscuits, I do not suppose 
any coffee-house in London on that day 
dispatched a greater proportion.”’ Of 
course Mr. Brasbridge was a warm ad- 
mirer of Mr. Pitt, whom he justly re- 
garded as the saviour of his country. 
This induced him to have a seal made 
by Tassie, bearing the impression of Mr. 
Pitt’s head; which was a very success- 
ful speculation, as Mr. Brasbridge tells 
us that, *‘ were he to enumerate the 
names of those who bought them, it 
would of itself make a volume.” 

In the hope that his own indiscretions 
might prove a beacon to others, Mr. Bras- 
bridge, when. in his 80th year publish- 
ed ‘‘ The Fruits of Experience ; or Me- 
moirs of Joseph Brasbridge.”’ This vo- 
lume (reviewed in our vol. xciv. i. p. 
234), was very favourably received by 
the public, and passed through two edi- 
tions. It abounds with anecdotes of re- 
spectable individuals, who were his cus- 
tomers in business, or his associates in 
amusement. His motives for becoming 
his own biographer were, *‘ not out of a 
ridiculous vanity, but to establish two 
principles ; first, that a man may bea 
bankrupt without the smallest imputa- 
tion on his integrity; and second, that 
it is never too late to do well, and that 
honesty, frugality, and industry will 
in the long run be rewarded with at 
least decent competency, peace of mind, 
and the good opinion of all but the en- 
vious and malignant.” 

In Mr. Brasbridge’s Autobiography, 
he takes occasion to mention the kind- 
ness he received from many friends. 
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Gratitude, indeed, was a most striking 
feature in his character ; nor has he left 
a friend who cannot recollect many pleas- 
ing instances of this, when it became ir 
his power to repay the most trifling fa- 
vours. 





CHRISTOPHER Cookson, Eso. 

May 11. At Neweastle, aged 51, 
Christopher Cookson, esq. B.A. barris- 
ter-at-law, Recorder of Newcastle and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

He was the fifth of the seven-sons of 
the late Isaae Cookson, of Whitehill, co. 
Durham, esq. whose death at the ad- 
vanced age of 89 is recorded in our last 
Supplement, p. 651. He was educated 
under the Rev. William Fleming, M.A. 
at the grammar-school of Houghton-le- 
Spring, and thence went as a Commoner 
to Christ church, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of B.A. Having been called 
to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inu, he settled 
as a Provincial Counsellor at Newcastle, 
where his family had influential connec- 
tions ; and on the resignation of Rubert 
Hopper Williamson, esq. was elected 
Recorder without opposition, — Mr. 
Losh, who is now his successor, being; 
as the law then stood, unable to take the 
vaths. 

Mr. Cookson was a sound lawyer, and 
had acquired a great local knowledge of 
men and matters; he possessed a cor- 
rect judgment, and a manner which 
made considerable impression on a jury. 
In private life he was characterised by 
the strictest integrity and the most gen- 
tlemanly feeling. Mr. Cookson died sud- 
denly of an apoplectic seizure. He was 
not married. His father had a numer- 
ous family, to each of which he left a 
fortune of nearly £40,000. They were 
as follow: 1. John Cookson, of Whit- 
hill, esq.; 2. James, a Colonel in the 
army; 3. Thomas, a merchant in New- 
castle, and of Chester cottage; 4. Isaac, 
a merchant in Newcastle, and of Gates< 
head Park house; 5. Christopher, the 
subject of the preceding notice; 6. Jo- 
sepb, a merchant and glass manufac- 
turer at Bristol ; and 7. Septimus, a mer- 
chant at Bristol, who died before his fa- 
ther; allof whom have married and had 
issue, except John and Christopher: 
likewise two daughters, Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to Robert Surtees, of Redworth, esq. 
and has issue; and Emma-Donna, un- 
married. Mr. Joseph Cookson, brother 
of Isaac, was a well-known member of 
the Turf, and owner of the celebrated 
horse Diamond. 





Joun-GROVE Patm_er, Eso. 
May 11. At Alverstoke, near Gos- 
port, aged 83, John Grove Palmer, Esq. 
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late of Keppel-street, and for many years 
his Majesty’s Attorney and Advocate- 
general in the Island of Bermuda. 

Mr. Palmer was the only son of Jobn 
Palmer, Esq. formerly of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
and afterwards of Chancery-lane, who 
died at Kentish Town in 1801, aged 64. 
The last-named gentleman was a native 
of Limerick, where bis family, a branch 
of the Palmers of Howlets in Kent, set- 
tled in the time of Charles the Second, 
and was first cousin to Charles Johuston, 
the author of that once much-read work, 
**The Adventures of a Guinea;” who 
was of Scottish descent. Mr. Jobn-Grove 
Palmer was, on bis mother’s side, de- 
scended from tbe Strangwayes of York- 
shire, to whom was related the great 
Chief Justice Holt. By bis wife, who 
was a Mis: Ball, of New Providence, and 
who died a short time before him, he 
has left a son, Robert John Palmer, esq. 
of Listowel, in the county ot Kerry, aud 
two daughters, one married to the Ho- 
nourab'e James Christie Eston, Chief 
Justice in Bermuda, and the other the 
wife of Captain Austen of the Navy. 

He was a gentleman of strict honour, 
agreeable manners, and exemplary mo- 
rals, and was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. 

G. ByFieLtp Hicoen, Eso. 

March 21. At his house, Maryland 
Point, Stratford, Essex, after a few days 
illness, borne with the greatest patience 
and resignation, aged 56, George Byfield 
Higden, esq. eldest son of the late Mr. 
Byfield, of Charing Cross. 

Mr. Higden was a gentleman gifted 
with very considerable powers of mind, 
and lust no opportunity of cultivating 
and improving it. He had travelled 
over much of the continent of Eu- 
rope, and that not with a view merely 
to qualify himself to become a can- 
didate for the Traveller’s Club, but 
for the more useful purpose of ac- 
quiring information which enlightens 
the understanding, “ corrects and en- 
larges the heart,” contributes greatly 
tu the charms and pleasures of social 
intercourse, and, by an increased know- 
ledge of the world, contributes so much 
to the enjoyments and comforts of do- 
mestic life. Indeed, his intellectual 
powers, combined with great suavity of 
manners, and a very cheerful disposition, 
endeared him to a select circle of well 
informed friends, who, with his highly 
respected widow and his relatives, as 
sincerely lament bis loss as they un- 
feignedly and affectionately revere his 
memory. Mr. Higdev published one of 
his shorter excursions, under the title of 

Gent. Maa. June, 1832. 
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“A Diary of Occurrences through part of 
Belgium, &c. and thence to Paris,” a little 
work which, if it have not any great 
pretensions to novelty, is, nevertheless, 
of much unpretending merit, is plea- 
santly written, and is calculated for a 
useful manual to persons who may wish 
to make a tour over the same ground as 
the author did. 





Tuomas Triguet, Eso. 

June 1. After a short but severe illness 
of twenty-two hours, in his 76th year, 
Thomas Triquet, esq. of Camberwell, 
and one of the senior cashiers of the 
Bank of England. 

This gentleman had been in the ser- 
vice of the Company for more than 55 
years, aud had uniformly evinced the 
strictest integrity and fidelity, combined 
with an undeviating punctuality in the 
discharge of the various important duties 
which devolved upon him. His praisewor- 
thy conduct gained for him the entire con- 
fidence and approbation of the Court of 
Directors of that great establishment, 
who some years since promuted Mr. 
Triquet to the head of the cashier de- 
partment. When the Bank Volunteers 
were first established, he was appointed 
Lieutenant, witb Mr. Mellish the Direc- 
tor for his Captain, and Mr. Triquet 
was in that capacity also particularly 
distinguished for his uniform and unre- 
mitted attentions to the parade and 
other duties required from him. Mr. 
Triquet continued efficiently to perform 
his labours as head of his office in the 
Bank, till within twenty-four hours of 
bis decease, the suddenness of which has 
thrown bis afflicted widow and family 
into the utmost possible distress, to 
whom, and to Society, his duties were 
always discharged in a manner so exem- 
plary as to claim from the latter every 
mark of respect, and from the former 
the highest degree of affection. 





[Memoirs of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh, Jeremy Bentham, 
esq., Charles Butler, esq.. M. the Baron 
Cuvier, and several others, are unuvoid- 
ably deferred to our Supplementary and 
July Numbers.) 


—_—o@— 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Lately. Aged 86, the Rev. James Ar- 
cher, Rector of Middleton, Lancashire. 

The Rev. William Bond, Rector of Wheat- 
acre Al! Saints, Norfolk, and of Baroby 
with Mutford, Suffolk, He was formerly 
Fellow of Caius college, Ca.ubridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1766, as tenth Senior 
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Optime, M.A. 1769; and was presented by 
that society to his united livings in 1789. 

At Ardenample Castle, Dumbartonshire, 
the seat of his brother-in-law Lord John 
Campbell, aged 42, the Rev. Edward John 
Bury, Rector of Lichfield, Hants. He was 
the only son of Edward Bury, esq. of ‘Tauu- 
ton ; and was presented to Lichfield in 1814 
by Sir R. Kingsmill, Bart. He married 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, second daughter 
of John 5th Duke of Argyll, by Elizabeth 
(Gunning) Duchess dowager of Hamilton and 
Brandon ; sister to the present Duke of Ar- 
gyll. She was the widow of Colonel John 
Campbell, and is the authoress of some suc- 
cessful novels. At the time of his decease 
Mr. Bury was engaged in superintending the 
plates for Lady Charlotte’s proposed work 
on the three Tuscan sanctuaries, taken from 
his own sketches. He has left one daughter 
by Lady Charlotte, a child of great promise 
aod beauty. 

At his father’s, Ulverstone, Lancashire, 
aged 26, the Rev. J. L. Davis, of Edmon- 
ton, Middlesex. 

The Rev. John De Chair, M.A. Vicar of 
Brixworth, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. G. Durham, Vicar of Newport 
Pagnell. 

The Rev. Charles Griffin, M.A. Rector 
of Disserth, co. Radnor, to which church he 
was collated by the Bishop of St. David’s in 
1814. 

At Llangefni, Anglesea, the Rev. W. 
Griffith, M.A. of Jesus college, Oxford, and 
Jate Usher of Beaumaris school. 

The Rev. George Haggitt, Vicar of Soham, 
Cambridgeshire. He was formerly Fellow 
of Pembroke Cullege, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1789, as 13th Wrangler and 
2d Browne’s Medallist; M.A. 1792; and 
was presented to Subam by his college in 
1825. 

The Rev. Rolert Norris, Rector of Tatten- 
ford cum Tatterset, aud of Aborough, Nor- 
folk. He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1789, M.A. 1793; was presented to 
‘lattenford in 1793, by the late Sir George 
Chad, Bart. and to Aborough in 1799 by 
the first Lord Suffield. 

At Wiexham, aged 76, the Rev. Peter 
Ravenscroft, Perpetual Curate of Shocklach, 
Cheshire. He was of Jesus college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1781, B.D. 1789; and was presented 
to his living in 1780 by Sir R. Puleston, Bt. 

April 19. At Gorleston, Suffolk, the Rev. 
Thomas Browne, D.D. Rector of that parish. 
He was of Christ's college, Cambridge, B.A. 
as 8th Wrangler 1786, M.A. 1789, B.D. 
1796, and D.D. 1808. In the last named 
year he was elected Master of that college, 
but was ejected from that situation in 1814 ; 
in which year he was presented to the Rec- 
tory of Gorleston by Mrs. Astley. 

May 6. At Rackenford, Devonshire, aged 
74, the Rev. John Comins; for- more than-50 
years Rector of that parish. 


OxsituARy.—Clergy deceased. 
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May 8. At Rainham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
‘Edward Dewing, M.A. Rector of the pa- 
rishes of St. Mary and St. Margaret, Rain- 
ham. He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1814, M.A. 1818; and was presented 
to his liviug in 1822 by William Ainge, esq. 

In London, aged 70, the Rev. George 
Moore, of Garlennick-house, Cornwall, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, Rector of Ladock, Vicar 
of Merther, and Chaplain to the Earl of St. 
German's. He was collated to the prebend 
of Caistor in the cathedral church of Lin- 
coln by Bishop Pretyman in 1790; was in- 
stituted to Merther in 1810, and to Ladock 
in 1814 on the presentation of Lord and 
Lady Grenville. 

May 13. At Queen Camel, Somerset, 
aged 80, the Rev. Thomas Horner Pearson, 
Vicar of that parish, and Rector of Puddi- 
more Milton. He was of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1776; was presented to the 
latter church in that year by T. S. Horner, 
esq., and to the former in 1785 by Miss 
Anne Mildinay. 

May 14. In Hyde street, Bloomsbury, 
aged 76, the Rev. Andrew Philip Poston, for 
thirty-six years Lecturer of that parish, Vicar 
of East Tilbury, Essex, and many vears Cu- 
rate of Allhallows, London-wall. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1777, 
M.A. 1780; and was presented to East Til- 
bury by Lord Chancellor Eldon in 1803. 

May 17. In Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
the Rev. J. M. Jones, for more than twenty 
years Curate of St. Bride’s Church, Fleet- 
street. Some years ago he was a frequent 
contributor to the Poet’s Corner of the Ge- 
neral Evening Post, chiefly of translations 
from the Latin verses of Buchanan. 

May 18. At Langford Grove, Essex, the 
Rev. William Wescombe, Rector of Lang- 
ford. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 
1813; and was instituted to the rectory of 
Langford, in the patronage of his own family, 
in 1813. 

May 20. At Tivetshall, Norfolk, aged 
53, the Rev. Thomas Sugden Tallot, M.A. 
Rector of-that parish, and of Carlton St. Pe- 
ter’s, and Perpetual Curate of St. Mary Cos- 
lany, Norwich. He was ason of Thoinas 
Talbot, esq. of Wymondham, Norfolk, and 
brother to the Countess of Morley. He was 
ae ge to Carlton St. Peter’s in 1814 by 

ord Chancellor Eldon; to Tivetshall iu 
1828 by the Earl of Orford; ‘and to his 
church in Norwich by the Marquis Town- 
shend. 

May 22. At Boconnoc, Cornwall, the 
Rev. Thomas Bennett, Rector of that parish, 
to which he was presented by Lord Grenville 
in 1806. He terminated his existence by 
discharging a gun in his mouth. He was a 
bachelor. 

May 23. At Ryton, co. Durham, aged 
34, the Rev. Rolert Alder Thorp, B,D. Fel- 
low, Tutor, and Latin Reader of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford; eldest son of Ro- 
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bert Thorp, esq. of Alnwick, Clerk of the 


Peace for Northumberland. He graduated 
M.A. 1823, B.D. 1830, and was Junior 
Proctor in 1829. 

May 24. At Aisholt, Somersetshire, aged 
80, the Rev. John Brice, Rector of Aisholt 
and Grenton, and Perpetual Curate of Cat- 
cott. He was presented to Cateott by Lord 
Henniker in 1785, and instituted to the two 
former churches in 1800. 

May 25. At Mobberley, Cheshire, aged 
61, the Rev. John Holdsworth Mallory, Rec- 
tor of that parish, a Feliow of the Collegiate 
Church of Manchester, and a Magistrate for 
the County of Chester. He was the only 
surviving son of the Rev. Thomas Mallory, 
LL.B. Rector of Mobberley, and Vicar of 
Huyton, co. Lancaster, by Barbara, dau. of 
George Farington, of Werden and Shaw-hall 
in Lancashire, esq. and was sixth in descent 
from Thomas Mallory, Dean of Chester (see 
the pedigree in Ormerod’s History of Che- 
shire, vol. 1. p. 329). He was of Brazenose 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1795, was instituted 
to Mobberley on his own presentation in 
1795, and became a Fellow of Manchester 
iu 1814. He married Julia, daughter of 
John Crowder, esq. of Brotherton, Yorksh., 
and having left an only daughter, the male 
line of this branch of the family has become 
extinct. 

May 27. At Cholsey, Berks, aged 76, 
the Rev. Wyat Cottle, Vicar of that parish. 
He was of Pembroke coll. Oxford, B.C.L. 
1782; and was presented to his living in 
1800 by the Lord Chancellor. 

At Lynn, aged 65, the Rev. Arthur Ive- 
son, Rector of East Bradenham, Norfolk, 
Perpetual Curate of Shouldham and Should- 
ham Thorpe, and of Tottenhill ; to the first 
of which livings he was instituted in 1797, 
and to Shouldham in 1814. ‘ottenhill is 
in the patronage of the see of Ely. Mr. 
Iveson's end was very melancholy. At ten 
o’cluck in the evening he was sitting in his 
room, when his son the Rev. Thomas Ive- 
son hastily entered, and, after a few desul- 
tory remarks, drew from his pocket a pistol, 
which he pointed at his father, and the con- 
tents were lodged in the right auricle of the 
heart. After this he wentto the next house, 
occupied by Captain Lake, and informe! him 
of what had taken place, conjuring him at 
the same time to enter and take possession. 
The Captain proceeded forthwith to the 
room, where he found the venerable man 
gasping for breath, and he died in less than 
twenty minutes. The son piaced himself in 
the kitchen, where he was found by the offi- 
cers of justice, into whose hands he resigned 
himself voluntarily, having first taken the 
opportunity to swallow a large quantity of 
laudanum, but from the effects of which he 
was relieved. The Coroner’s Jury gave the 
following verdict :—*‘ That the said Rev. 
Thomas Iveson did with intent and fore- 
thought shoot his father with a pistol, and 
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that be died in consequence.” ‘The prisoner 
was conveyed to gaol. He is a gentle- 
manly person, of 34 years of age, and pos- 
sesses considerable mental acquirements. Of 
late much eccentricity has marked his con- 


duct. 
— 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 17s ViciNITY. 

May 18. At Greenwich, aged 85, Mrs. 
Davidson, sister to the late Governor Broun, 
of Guernsey, and aunt to Sir James Broun, 
Bart. of Colstoun, co. Dumfries. 

Aged 62, Mary, widow of James Ball, 
esq. of Duke-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

May 19. Francis-Gibbs, infant son of 
Sir Ralph Lopes, Bart. M.P. 

May 20. AtClapham Common, aged 66, 
John Hamman, esq. citizen and girdler, and 
Deputy Alderman of Cordwainers’ Ward. 
He was aneminent tea-dealer in Bow-lane ; 
and was first elected a member pf the Com- 
mon Council in 1808. 

May 23. In Charles-st. St. James's, 
aged 79, A. Tulloch, esq. 

May 24. In Raussell-pl. Etliza-Jane, 
youngest dau. of Mr. Serjeant Adams. 

At Brompton, aged 17, Lillas, eldest dau. 
of John Stuart, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

May 25. At Highbury-grove, aged 61, 
James Raymond Barker, esq. 

Aged 2 years, Metcalfe-Bold, only son of 
Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, of Rossall-hall, 
Lancashire, esq. 

May 26. In Wood-st. aged 52, Mr. 
Thomas Ochard, citizen and baker, a Com- 
mon Councilman for Cripplegate Within. 

May 30. In Alfred-st. Bedford-sq. Mr. 
John M’Gibbon, late proprietor of the He- 
reford and other provincial theatres. 

In Coleman-st. Lieut. Rich. Cole, R.N. 

May 31. At Kensington, aged 77, Anue, 
widow of Wm. Hales, esq. of Great Marlow. 

In Upper Seymour-st. aged 56, the Right 
Hon. Lady Charlotte, wife of Rear-Admi- 
ral Adan Drummond, and eldest sister to 
the late Duke of Atholl. She was the eldest 
child of John 4th Duke of Atholl, K.T. by 
his first wife, the Hon. Jane Catheart, 
eldest dau. of Chas. 8th Lord Cathcart ; was 
married first, March 4, 1797, to Sir John 
Menzies, the 4th Bart. of Castle Menzies, 
co. Perth, who died without issue March 26, 
1800; secondly, May 28, 1801, to the pre- 
sent Rear-Adm. Drummond. 

Lately. Margaret-Jemima, widow of Sir 
Rich. Perrott, Bart. whose exertions for her 
numerous family were assisted by a benefit 
at Covent Garden theatre some years ago. 
By her death two unhappy orphans are left 
destitute; the pension she derived from Go- 
vernment having died with her. 

Webb, the engraver. Since the death 
of old John Scott, he certainly ranked among 
the best animal engravers in England. He 
suddenly expired in the street. He has left 
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a widow and a large young family in dis- 
tressed circumstances. 

June 1. In Cleveland-row, aged 76, the 
widow of Clotworthy Gowan, esq. 

June 2, In the Strand, aged 66, Lucre- 
tia, widow of Dr. Dickinson. 

June 3. In Abingdon-st. Sophia, widow 
of Geo. Ellis, esq. who died on the 16th of 
Sept. last (see our number for that month, 
p- 282.) 

Mrs. Grier, of Bedford-pl. Bloomsbury. 

Aged 26, Tugwell Robins, B.A. Fellow 
of Magd. college, Cambridge, only son of 
W. L. T. Robins, esq. of Bernard-st. 


June 4. Io Abingdon-st. aged 30, Miss 
Garnham. 
June 7. Aged 30, Major Arthur Sulli- 


van, of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, Aide-de- 
camp to Major-Gen. Sir Charles Dalbiac, 
and brother to Sir Chas. Sullivan, of Thames 
Ditton, bart. He was the 7th son of Sir 
Richard- Joseph the 1st Baronet, by Mary, 
only dau. of Thos. Lodge, of Leeds, esq. 

June 12. In Cleveland-row, aged 18, 
the Hon. Harriet-Caroline Lambton, third 
dau. of Lord Durham, by his first marriage. 

June 13. Susan, the wife of the Rev. 
Philip Le Bretou, of Lower Seymour-st. 

June 15. At Myddleton-sq. aged 75, 
Alex. Anderson, esq. late of Staines, for- 
merly of Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 

At Clapham, aged 7, Thomas-Robert, 
son of Thos. Hankey, esq. 

In Cadogan-pl. aged 67, Geo. Bicknell, 
esq. 

June 16, At Camberwell, B. Wilson, esq. 

Emilia, wife of P. C. Crespigny, esq. 

At Winchmore-hill, in her 82d year, Sa- 
rah, widow of Thos. Teshmaker, of Ford’s 
Grove, esq. 

June 17. At Clapham, Richard Hooton, 
esq. of Leamington. 

Aged 29, Anna-Maria, wife of W. Mac- 
lean, esq. of Camberwell, 

June 21. In the Regent’s Park, aged 
62, Capt. Hugh Reid. 

In Norfolk-st. aged 72, Z. Mac Sparran, 
esq. 

Aged 72, Thos. Catherall, esq. Pall Mall. 

June 25. Aged 64, Catherine, wife of 
Mr. Matthew Samuel Haynes, late of Ed- 
wardes-square, Kensington. Although pre- 
viously in the enjoyment of robust health, 
she was attacked by cholera, and died the 
following day. 

Beps.—June 5. At Cookham Grove, 
aged 89, Amelia, widow of Broome Witts, 
esq. 

June 6. At Bromham rectory, aged 5, 
Anna Latty, dau. of the Rev. James Evans 
Philips. 

June 14. At Bedford, aged 69, Anne, 
widow of Major Henry Hawkins. 

June 17. At Old Windsor Lodge, aged 
72, George Stevens, esq. 
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Bucxs.—June 18. At Tickford Park, 
Henry Van Hagen, esq. in his 40th year. 

CamBripGe.—May 21. At Cambridge, 
Anne, widow of the Rev. Marmaduke John- 
son, Vicar of Haslingfield. 

June 3. At the house of the Rev. A. C. 
Price, Vicar of Chesterton, G. F. Hewitt, 
esq. of Badbury, Wilts. 

Cuesnirne.—Juneli. At Parkgate, aged 
20, Georgina, fourth dau. of Major-Gen. 
W. H. Beckwith. 

Cornwati.— May 23. At Poltair-house, 
near Penzance, aged 20, Frances Agnata, 
youngest dau. of Vincent Hilton Briscoe, 
esq. of Hookwood, Surrey. 

May 26. At Launceston, aged 75, Peter 
Hugh Davies, esq., one of the oldest Pur- 
sers in the Navy. 

June 14. At Falmouth, on his return 
from Corfu, aged 29, John West Henry, 
esq. M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and of the Middle Temple, third son of A. 
Henry, esq. of Pentonville. 

CumBertanp.—May 19. At Carlisle, 
Jane, widow of Sir Frederick Treise Mors- 
head, Bart. She was the second dau.‘ of 
Robert Warwick, of Warwick Hall, esq., was 
married Nov. 15, 1821, and left a widow in 
1828, with an only child, the present Sir 
Warwick Charles Morshead, Bart. who was 
born in 1824, 

Dersy.—June 21. At Derby, aged 34, 
Hannah-Mihill, wife of the Rev. Wm. Co- 
uyngham Ussher, and dau, of N. Holmes, 
esq. 

Devon.— May 26. At Ilfracombe, Anne, 
widow of the Rev. John Passmore, Rector 
of St. Just in Moseland, Cornwall, and dau. 
of late Wm. Arundell Harris, esq. of Kene- 
gie and Trengmaignton. 

May 29. At Torquay, aged 3, Charles- 
Henry, son of the Rev. Charles Lane, and 
grandson of the late Right Rev. Bishop 
Sandford. 

May 31. At Torquay, Catherine-Maria, 
fourth dau. of the late Lord Henry Murray, 
(uncle to the present Duke of Atholl) by 
Eliza, dau. of Richard Kent, esq. 

Lately, At Plymouth, aged 65, F. Edg- 
combe, esq. late Commissioner in His Ma- 
jesty’s Victualling Office. 

June 1. At Farringdon-house, aged 52, 
Dorothea, relict of Sir John Duntze, of Ti- 
verton, Bart. She was the second dau. of Sir 
Thos, Carew, the 6th Bart. of Haccomb, by 
Jane, dau. of the Rev. Charles Smalwood ; 
was married in June 1804 ; aud left a widow 
on the 2: st of last June, having given birth 
tw one son, Sir John Duntze, the present 
Baronet, 

June 3. At Exmouth, aged 18, Mr. 
James Alexander Jopp, R.N. son of Keith 
Jopp, esq. of Aberdeen. 

June 10. At Gappah, near Chudleigh, 
aged 63, Louisa, youngest dau, of J. W. 
Goss, Esq. late of Teignmouth, 
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June13. At Plymouth, aged 23, John 
Hillman Hornbrook, late Midshipman of H. 
M. ship Britannia, second son of Lieut. 
R. L. Hornbrook, of the Royal Marines. 

Dorset.—May 27. Aged 59, the widow 
of the Rev John Wise, Vicar of Lillington. 

At Milbourn St. Andrew, aged 84, Mrs. 
Susanna Chamberlin, 45 years the res- 
pected widow of Mason Chamberlin, esq. 
R.A., one of the originally appointed Mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of Arts. 

Durnam.—May 25. Aged 74, John 
Wolfe, esq. one of the Aldermen of that 
city, and many years governor of the gaol. 

Essex—Aprit . In his 80th year, 
Richard Burrows, esq. for 46 years Alder- 
man of Saffron Walden. 

Groucester.—May 13. At Northleach, 
aged 60, James Lovesey, esq. 

May 16. At Welford, aged 70, Harriet, 
relict of Walter Stubbs, esq. of Beckbury, 
Salop. 

Mayi7. At Cheltenham, Thos. Coote, 
esq. many years chief magistrate of New- 
foundland. 

May 19. At Cheltenham, (the residence 
of her son, Lieut.-William Mansell, R.N.) 
aged 68, the widow of Walter Mausell, esq. 
of Woodperry House, Oxf. 

May 19. At Overndale House, Down- 
end, aged 59, Wm. Harmar, Esq. solicitor. 

Lately. At Bristol Hotwells, in her 19th 
year, Ann-Catherine Cooper, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Shewen, R.N., and grand-dau. of 
the late Elias Vanderhorst, esq. American 
Consul. 

June 3. At Bristol, by cutting his throat, 
Major Thompson, 46th regiment,—verdict, 
temporary derangement. He held the mili- 
tary command of the Bristol district for 
about six weeks, in January and February 
last, pending the proceedings against Col. 
Brereton. He had served in India, and had 
suffered much from the climate. He was 
unmarried. 

June 1. At Clifton, the widow of Gen. 
Adeane, of Babraham, Cambridgeshire, 
Groom of the Bed-chamber to George III. 
Colonel of the 45th regt. of foot, and M.P. 
for Cambridgeshire. 

Hants.—May 22. At Winchester, ad- 
vanced in age, Mrs, Dunn, mother of Joha 
Dunn, esq. of Alresford. 

May 16. At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
Helen, wife of Major Trevor. 

May 19. AtOverton, aged 44, Joseph 
Troughton, esq. late of Dorset-square, Lon- 
don. 

May 22. At Andover, aged 58, Mr. 
Wm. Reding, one of the senior members of 
the corporation, leaving a wife and numer- 
ous family. 

Lately. Lieut. Chas. Williams, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Daniel Williams, Fellow 
of Winchester. 

At Purbrook, aged 86, William Smith, 
esq. senior Alderman of Portsmouth. 
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Archer, eldest son of J. Crouch, esq. of 
St. Cross, near Winchester. 

HererorpsHirE.—May 30. At Hay- 
park, Mrs. Frances Salwey, dau. of the late 
Rev. Tho. Salwey, LL.D., of Richard's 
Castle. 

Herts.—June 18. At Two Waters, 
aged 55, Lewis Aubrey, Esq. 

Hants.—May 24. At Covington, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, in the 48th year of his age, 
W. H. Standley, esq. son of the late R. 
Standley, esq. of Medbourne, Leicestershire. 

May.25 At Gaines Hall, aged 74, Sir 
James Duberly. He was knighted March 
30, 1803, being then Sheriff of the Coun- 
ties of Cambridge and Huntingdon. 

Kent.—Fel. At Dover, Lt.-Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Campbell, late of the 3d fout. 

May 25. At Maxton-house, near Dover, 
aged 18, Christian Paul Meyer, jun. eldest 
son of Christian Paul Meyer, esq. and June 
21, at the same place, aged 74, his grand- 
father, Herman Meyer, esq. of Forty Hall, 
Enfield. 

June 3. At Margate, aged 78, J. Thorn- 
ton, esq., of Kensington. 

June 6. Aged 70, at Sydenham, W. 
Horsey, esq., late of Camomile-street. 

June 7. At Eltham, aged 74, Richard 
Lewin, esq. 

June 8. At Margate, aged 26, Charles 
Henry, 2d son of Rear-Adm. Devonshire. 

June 9. At Brompton, Joseph Cotwell, 
esq., R.N. aged 54. 

June 18. At Chatham, David Barry 
Conway, esq., Surgeon in ordinary of that 
fort. 

Lancasu.—May 18. At Liverpool, Win, 
W. Fraser, esq. Inspector-general of Hus- 
pitals. 

May 29. At Vernon Castle, aged 34, 
Edw.-Thos. Stanley, esq. eldest son of the 
late Hon, Edward Thos, Stanley. 

Lincotnsuire.—May 20. At Lincoln, 
aged 76, Mrs. Frances Massingberd, 3rd 
dau. of the late Wm. Burrell Massingberd, 
esq. of Ormsby. 

May 23. Aged 43, Mary, wife of Mr. 
Alderman Cartlege, of Lincoln. 

Miporesex.—May 30. At Acton, aged 
20, Jane Catherine, dau. of Dr. Crotch, 
Professor of Music, Oxford, 

June 16. At Willesden, in her 21st 
year, Isabella, the youngest dau. of Wm. 
Wright, esq. of Grenville-street, Brunswick- 
square. 

Nortuamptonsi.—May 25. At the 
rectory, Braybrooke, aged 34, Louisa, the 
wife of the Rev. John Field, youngest and 
only surviving daughter of the late Rev. 
James Bousquet. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—June 11. At Mor- 
wick, the widow of the Rev. Wm. Bell 
Moises, Vicar of Felton, and mother of 
Capt. Moises, of Amble-house. 

Notts.—May 10. At North Muskham, 
aged 89, Thos. Robinson, esq. formerly of 
Cambridge. 
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May 19. Aged 75, Samuel Bolton, esq. 
of Hamshill. 

Oxon. — At Oxford, from the cramp 
whilst bathing, Tho. Penny, esq. B.A. Scho- 
lar of St. John’s college. 

June 2. At Waterperry, aged 65, Jo- 
seph Henley, esq. 

June 5. At Lincoln-college, Oxford, 
Mr. James Barlow Gardiner, Exhibitioner 
on Lord Crewe’s Foundation, and second 
son of the Rev. Fred. Gardiner, of Wad- 
hurst, Sussex. 

Rutianp.—May 29. At the Rectory, 
Ayston, aged 84, the wife of the Rev. G. 
Foster. 

Sator.—May 21. At Wem, aged 44, 
Maj. Geo.-Andrew Rigby, of Bombay esta- 
blishment. 

Somerset.—May 28. At an advanced 
age, Sarah, widow of John Harington, esq. 
‘of Bath, and daughter of Samuel Wey, esq. 
attorney, of Sherborne. 

Lately.—Aged 76, Wm. Waters, esq. of 
North-house, Bedminster. 

June 2. At Bath, Wm. Lawrence, eldest 
son of Wm Laforest, esq. of Bedford-row. 

June 5. At Bath, aged 58, Peter Lely, 
esq. late Captain in Marines. 

June 8. Louisa, youngest dau. of Jas. 
Tucker, esq. Rectory, Yatton. 

June 21. At Bath, aged 83, the widow 
of the Rev. Juhn Amyas, Rector of Hen- 
sted, Norfolk. 

Surrorx.—May 20. At Thurston, Eli- 
zabeth, widow. of the Rev. Chas. Tyrell, and 
mother of Chas. Tyrell, esq. M.P. for Suf- 
folk. 

May 30. At Uffurd Parsonage, aged 
‘69, Wm. Larken, esq. 

June 17. At Ipswich, aged 38, Susan- 
nah, wife of Michael Turner, esq. late Maj. 
ist Guards. 

Surrey.—May 25. Aged 71, T. Sewell, 
esq. of Little Bookham. 

May 26. At Ewell, Elizabeth, widow of 
Wm. Dowdeswell, esq. 

May 28. At Croydon, Capt. Charles 
Elton Prescott, Director of the East India 
Company, and of the West Middlesex 
Water Works. He was cousin-german to 
Sir George-Beeston Prescott, of Theobald’s 
Park, Hertfordshire, Bart., being the second 
son of Thomas Prescott, esq. of Vienna, by 
Augusta, daughter of Sir Charles Frederick, 
K.B. Surveyor-general of the Ordnance. 
His name of Elton he derived from his pa- 
ternal grandmother Mary, daughter of Jacob 
Elton, esq. of Bristol, third son of Sir 
Abraham Elton, the first Baronet of that 
family. 

May 31. At Ham Common, aged 76, 
Elizabeth, widow of the late Joseph Palmer, 
esq. F.S.A. (formerly Capt. Budworth), of 
whom memoirs will be found in our vol. $5, ii. 
388. She was the sister and heiress of Ro- 
ger Palmer, esq. of Rush and Palmerstown, 
co. Mayo, who died in 1811; and was left 
a widow in 1815, Her death was occasioned 


OBITUARY. 


[June, 


by her setting her clothes on fire from a 


candle. She has left an only daughter, 
the wife of W. A. Mackinnon, esq. M.P. 
for Lymington, but her valuable estate in 
the county of Mayo, worth 30,000/. a-year, 
and a large estate in the county of Dublin, 
have devolved on Sir William H. Palmer, 
Bart. of Castle Lackin, co. Mayo. 

June 4. At Guildford, aged 78, Eliz. 
relict of P. Finnimore, esq. late of Ber- 
mondsey and Peckham-rye. 

June 15. Mabel-Anne, wife of Geo. 
Best, of Bretlands, esq. 

June 17. At Barnes-green, Surrey, aged 
81, Mary, widow of Sir Thomas Hyde Page, 
of the engineers, who died June 30, 1821. 

Sussex.—April 28. T. Comber, esq. of 
Allington. 

May 7. At Markly, Lient. B. H. Ca- 
rew, E. I, Co’s service, 2d son of Adm. Sir 
B. H. Carew, G.C.B. 

May 18. At Brighton, aged 18, Mari- 
anne, 2d daughter of Sir James Langham, 
Bart., 

May 21. Aged 85, William Key, esq. 
of Musley-bank, near Malton. 

May 22. At Plumpton, near Lewes, 
aged 87, W. Brook, esq. of Brighton. 

May 28. At Atherington, Eliz. Calla- 
way, at the patriarchal age of 102 years. 

June 14. At Brighton, Mary wife of 
John Simmons, esq. of the Pavilion, Euston- 
square. 

Warwick.—June 9. 
Hughes, Esq. of Warwick. 

June 14. At Dunchurch Lodge, aged 
52, Eleanor, widow of Richard Tawney, Esq. 

Witts.—May 5. Auyusta, wife of Wm. 
Heald Ludlow, Esq. of Seend House, young- 
est dau. of the late Samuel Heathcote, esq. 
of Shaw Hill house. 

Lately. At Clannycombe House, aged 
52, the widow of H. K. Square, esq. 

Asroap.—April 6. At Paris, Catherine- 
Creighton, wife of Sir George Beeston Pres- 
cott, Bart., of Theobalds Park, Herts. She 
was the second dau. of Sir Thomas Mills, 
Governor of Quebec} was married Aug. 20, 
1799, and has left two sons and three daugh- 
ters. 

April 11. At Rome, Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of late Charles Morris, esq. of South- 
ampton. 

East Innies.— Aug. ... At Poonah, Bom- 
bay, Capt. Hogg, 6th foot. 

Aug. 8. At Bengal, Lt. Thomas, 13th reg. 

Sept. 27. On his passage to India, on 
board the Moira, in his 20th year, Fred. 
Earle Hotham, esq. youngest son of Vice- 
Adm. Sir W. Hotham, b.C.B. 

Oct. 13. At Patna, Bengal, Ensign Co- 
lin Campbell, 39th regt. 

Lately. At Sineapore, aged 24, Mat- 
thew McMahon, esq. of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
viee, nephew to Sir M. Tierney, Bart. 

On his return from Jndia, Richard S. 
Frampton, esq. Bombay civil service, son of 
late Wm. F. of Leadenhall-street. 


Aged 52, E. 
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At Sincapore, aged 27, Lieut.-Jas. Ive- 
son, E.L.C. 7th son of William I. esq. of 
Hedon. 

At Moorshedabad, Roddam Buller, esq. 
civil service, 3d son of Cornelius B. esq. of 
Upper Seymour-street. 

At Kernaul, aged 22, Fred. T. Curtis, 
esq. 37th Bengal inf. 

At Tipperck, Chas. Gordon Drummond, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, fifth son of 
Rear-Adm. and Lady Charlotte Drummond. 

At Madras, Capt. P. Gardiner, of E. I.C. 
eldest son of Rev. F. Gardiner, Rector of 
Coombe Hay, near Bath. 


Bill of Mortality.— Markets.—Prices of Shares. 
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Geo. Hanbury Pine, commanding the presi- 
dency division of the army. 

Nov. 4. At Saugur, Bengal, Geo. Cotes, 
Honorary M.A. and late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford, 5th son of Peter Cotes, 
esq. of Sidmonton, Hants. He was the suc- 
cessful candidate for the cadetship given by 
Mr. Wynn to the University of Oxford. 

Nov. 29. At Hussingabad, Lieut. Wm. 
Elliott, 27th Bengal N. I. 

At Neemuch, aged 28, Capt. Geo. Ridge, 
9th Bengal Cavalry. 

West Inpies.—Fel. At Jamaica, aged 
17, Charles, youngest son of Chas. Caspar 




















Nov. 3. At Barrackpore, Major-Gen, Clutterbuck, esq. North Cadbury, Somerset. 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 23 to June 26, 1832. 

Christened. Puried. Qand 5 221 | 50 and 60185 
Males - 11982,,,,| Males - 10734,5,. .~ \ Sand10 85 | 60and 70 209 
Females - 1160 Females- 944 @ Jl0and20 76|70 and 80 149 

= )20 and 30 147 | 80 and 90 53 
Whereof have died (stillborn and) under two & (30 aud 40 203 | 90 and 100 6 
years Old.........sssececeececscecseesees 506 40 and 50 177 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated till June 27. 

Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. s. d. a d. s. d. a s. d. 

61 11 33 7 21 5 35 (0 85 5 54.:=CO8 

PRICE OF HOPS, June 15. 

Kent Bags.....+...... 5/, Os. to 6/. 16s. | Farnham(seconds)...6/. 0s. to 9/. Os. 
Sussex ..cccccccecseee 4l. 10s. to 5. 15s. | Kent Pockets..... ... 5d. 10s. to 8/. Os. 
EE sacacscnsesncaeses Of. On. 00. OL. Os. | BOOK. scccccscsccsense SL Be. tO" OL. 19h: 
Farnham (fine)...... 9/. Os. to 121. Os. | Essex .....eceeseee coors SL. 108. to 7/. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AN 
Smithfield, Hay 4/. 5s. to 4/. 15s. Straw 1 


SMITHFIELD, June 25. 


DEE os ccxnntcabieaeabbnn 8s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. 
__ ER Gr Pere 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
SS eee idaabe 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Pill icncstsegusicancn-s 20>. G6 Oe Bt. 24 


D STRAW, June 22. 


1. 10s.to 14,18s. Clover 51. 5s. to 61. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ee Teen Set es 

Head of Cattle at Market, June 25: 
BOER én cneteness 3,427 Calves 270 
Sheep and Lambs 19,120 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, June 25.—Wallsends, from 19s. Od. to 20s. 6d. per ton. 
Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. Od. Yellow Russia, 46s. Od. 
SOAP. —Yellow, 62s. Mottled 70s. Curd, 74s.—CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 











PRICES OF SHARES, June 19, 1832, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 239. 





Ellesmere and Chester, 77. 





Grand Junction, 229.— 


Kennet and Avon, 26.—Leeds and Liverpool, 450.—Regent’s, 17.—Rochdale, 81.— 


London Dock Stock, 66. 
and Manchester Railway, 199. 
sex, 73. Globe Insurance, 1365. 
Gas Light, 50}. Imperial Gas, 48. 
General United, 13 dis. 




















For prices of all other S 





Canada Land Company, 494. 











St. Katharine’s, 77. West India, 111. Liverpool 
Grand Junction Water Works, 51. West Middle- 
Guardian, 26. Hope, 5% Chartered 











Phoenix ditto, 2} pm. Independent, 40. 


Reversionary Interest, 111. 





hares, inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26 to June 25, 1832, Loth inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. \|Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
| ° x J 
that.) (.. kelth.6.! 
SS ME) 8 Ps] Weather. || SS 5 £| ¢ (2 // Weather, 
#S(°2/2 | 2 & |Barom leo|ce| o | 2. Baron. 
Ce \te i~ | |e | | |= 2 || 
May! © { o | ¢ jin, pts. June} ° | ° | ° |lin. pts. 
26 | 61 | 68 | 47 | 29, 98icloudy =|: 11 | 60 | 69 | 62 | 29, 73|el'dy & shrs. 
27 | 58 | 59 | 51 » 97 do. | 12 | 67 | 70 | 6t || , 54/do. do. 
28 | 60 | 71 | 57 | ,91ido. 13 | 68 | 72 58 » 48ido. do. 
29 | 56 | G4 | 55 | » 88 do, & rain 14 | 64 | 71 | 58 » 67/do. do. 
30 | 58 | 69 | 55 ||, 89 do. do. | 15 | 62 | 69 | 57 » 90\do. & sho'rs. 
31 | 52 | 58 | 54 | 5 48/rain 16 | 65 | 68 | 6O |, 30, OOldo. & fair 
J.1 | 54 | 58 | 49 || 557 do. 17 | 67 | 72 | 60 » 03\do. do. 
2| 60 | 68 | 55 || ,80fair & cloudy, 18 | 68 | 73 | 60 ||, O6/do. do. N 
3 | 61 | 68 | 57 » 64\do. do, | 19 | 67 | 74 | 61 || — , O6\do, do. 
4 | GO| 62 | 59 » 50'cl’dy & rain | 20 | 68 | 71 | 59 || ~~, OOldo. do. 
5 | 58 | 65 | 60 || » 50) do. do. 21 | 64 | 70 | 58 || 29, 8eido. & sho'rs. 
6 | 59 | 68 | 53 | » 49/do. & fair | 22 59 | 65 | 56 |, GOjdo, & rain 
7 | 61} 59 | 54 || » 58ishrs.thunder, 23 | 64 | 72 | 57 » 79\do. & fair 
8 58 | 62 59 | , 68\cl’dy & sht*, | 24 | 61 66 | 55 » 93\do, & cloudy 
9: 61 | 69 | 56 || ; 80! variable | 25 | 60 | 66 | 54 | » 98\cloudy 
10, 60 6s 62 | ,19d0. , FS 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, F 
From May 30, to June 27, 1832, loth inclusive. 
e| | | | | 
& | | “a pe | | | 8 ie | é .¢ 
2] si bt | OF IS 149 Sissi 2)..:| 3 (7 -8| 
alae ph Bhd Psi BE BS |OSleeis4) F wid) kx. Bills, 
sei SS | RE |2ePRS SR SzISE es ; 2] 10000 
win) &S | RO lan hana | oman -* RA EAG! = Oa 
=| | oR | oO |e oo | a i+ < ia. wi 
30——\84} §854 §i—) 993) 93h 4 scadl 163 —! pm. par 11 10 pm. 
31/2015,.843 $954 4) 92 | 923,934 4 1003! 163 on [par 2 pm.—— 10 12 pm. 
1/2014 845 4 914) 1003, 163 2074 ———_—-———. 10 12 pm. fi 
2,2003/844 [-—| 914! 1003 163 2074 1 pm. par——! 11 12 pm. 
4— eas | ccc vn 914 100g 163——| lpm. | 82%) 11 12 pm. 
5199 |84g 4——|——, 913 100g) 163/207 par 1 pm|—— 12 10 pm. 
6 200 ‘sai 4———_, 91g ——— 100g 16g ——,_— par «= —— 12 10 pm. 
7)199 83g | 91 | 907/100 164, |__| 11 8 pm. 
8| 199 (833 4——————| 91 ———_1003 164 par 2 dis. ——,_ 9 10 pm. 
91994833 3/———'—_| 914 100g, 164 par 1 dis. ——| 9 10 pm. 
11 Hol. | ——--_ —— ~ 
a le A a Aa ae Sea a em 
13.200 84 33;———-—— 91}, 100% 16-1. 2 dis. ——| 10 8 pm. 
14/200 84 34|——__-——| 914 —1003| 16§ |__| 10 8 pm. 
15)200 833 4 z (1003! 164;,—— 813; 8 6 pm. 
16199 83g 3 903) 91 1003 164——1 3: dis, | 6 8 pm. 
18,200 83g 4—/|—— 91 —— 100%) 16g——| ldis. \——/ 7 9 pm. 
19\— 834 1 903) 913 ———_ 101| 163,—-|_ 1 dis. —— 8 9 pm. 
2011993 83g 1$——| 903! 91 | 100%; 16% ——‘par 1 dis.) 814 
21— 83$ #——| 914 913 101 ———; — | 9 10 pm. 
29/1994 83 §——, 914 —— 1003 16§——! 1 dis. |} 9 10 pm. 
23— 834 # hen. 914) 100%, 16g3——-——————_|_ 9 10 pm. 
25,199 | 83% | | 91%) 101% 163,——)1 dis. par——| 9 10 pm. 
26/200 (834 * cane a 914,—_—_|——. 16 —-—_—_-_—_|_ 9 10 pm. 
27|——|83§ 3 , 914) 100% 164 1 dis. | 8 10 pm. 
South Sea Stock, June 1, 954; New South Sea Annuities, May 31, 83§. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarvson, Goopueck, an! Co, 
z. B. NICHOLS AND son, 25, FARLIAMENT-STREET. 






































